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the Kaiser’s armed forces on the seas and fields of 

Europe, the very sources of its support in this country 
are menaced by furtive, ununiformed armies whose weapons are 
spying, sabotage, bomb-planting, incendiarism, murder, and a 
hundred forms of insidious and demoralizing propaganda. To 
combat this menace, President Wilson, on November 19, issued 
a proclamation barring all male Germans of fourteen years and 
upward from the vicinity of any place of military importance 
to the Government; commanding them to register and to carry 
their registration-cards with them at all times; forbidding them 
to change their place of residence without permission from the 
Department of Justice; expelling them from the District of 
Columbia and the Canal Zone; excluding them from all boats 
except public ferries; and forbidding them to ascend in any 
airplane, balloon, or air-ship. It is estimated by the New York 
World that this proclamation, which supplements one issued 
April 6, will affect about 130,000 persons in New York, and about 
600,000 in the country at large. Many editors are dissatisfied 
because these proscriptions do not apply to women as well as 
men, and to Austrians, Hungarians, Turks, and Bulgarians as 
well as to Germans. But a Washington correspondent of the 
New York Sun explains that they are as comprehensive as pos- 
sible under the present law, and that the President will ask 
Congress for new legislation to permit him to increase their scope: 


Wes OUR MANHOOD takes up the challenge of 


“The regulations are based on a law more than one hundred 
years old in which an enemy alien is defined as any one not 
wholly naturalized, subject to, or born in a nation against which 
the United States has declared war and who is a male over 
fourteen years old. This reaches only a portion of the enemy 
aliens, 

“The new legislation sought will be to include women as well 
as men and to eliminate the danger from Austrians and the 
citizens of other allies of Germany now in the United States by 
giving the President power to keep them away from points 
where they might interfere with the war-plans and preparations 
of the United States.” 

Early in the war Ambassador Dumba boasted that there 
were 250,000 German and Austrian reservists in the United 
States. Our Census Bureau estimates that there are within 
our borders 4,662,000 Germans, Austrians, Hungarians, Turks, 
and Bulgarians, of whom more than 900,000 are males of twenty- 
one years and over. We know that since the beginning of the 
war German agents and German sympathizers here have de- 

_Sttoyed by torch and bomb millions of dollars’ worth of war- 
material intended for the Allies, sacrificing hundreds of American 
lives in the process, and that scarcely a week passes without 
some new item being added to this list of crimes. But it was not 
generally known, until the Chicago Herald a few days ago pub- 
lished the fact, that 600 persons have been convicted and 
imprisoned, and several shot, for criminal pro-German activities 
on and around the Great Lakes, and that only the Navy’s 
Vigilance has made possible the moving of 60,000,000 tons of 
ore through this artery of commerce. In the seven months 
since We entered the war, according to the Providence Journal, 
food-supplies to the value of more than $18,000,000 have been 
burned in the United States by German sympathizers. Along 
the Brooklyn water-front alone more than thirty fires have 
broken out under conditions strongly suggesting enemy incen- 
diarim. As the New York Tribune remarks, ‘‘the press have 
for months teemed with reports of operations of German agents, 
disloyal utterances, and deeds on the part of Americans under 





THE KAISER’S SECRET ARMY HERE 


German influences, and efforts of the Government and other 
organizations to counteract these sinister activities.” During the 
gathering of the American Federation of Labor at Buffalo, 
Mr. Gompers declared that ‘‘German spies and Teutonic agents 
honeycomb this convention”; but their presence did not 
prevent the delegates from pledging loyalty to the Government 
in the war by a unanimous vote. A Philadelphia correspondent 
of the New York Tribune affirms that at least 4,500 of the 6,000 
workers in our great Government arsenal at Frankford are 
either German-born or of German parentage, and that many 
of them have been outspoken in their sympathy with the enemy’s 
cause. Last week the press reported rumors that two or three 
thousand of the men wearing the olive-drab of the National 
Army were under suspicion of being spies. And a Washington 
dispatch to the New York Sun tells of a systematic campaign 
by agents of the Austrian Government to interfere with American 
war-preparations. 

Within twenty-four hours after President Wilson’s proclama- 
tion was issued, two hundred Germans were rounded up in the 
saloons and boarding-houses of the Hoboken water-front and 
taken to Ellis Island, where they were interned for the duration 
of the war. The decree that an enemy alien ‘‘shall not enter 
or be found within the District of Columbia’’ revealed the fact 
that Germans held clerkships in many executive departments 
in the Capital. It is said that to enforce in New York the rule 
that an enemy alien shall not approach within one hundred yards 
of any dock will require a military force of four thousand men. 
*‘Such a force,” we read in the New York Tribune, ‘‘will be 
sufficient to form a nucleus and give a military tone to a vastly 
larger army of civilian guards which will be recruited from the 
ranks of watchmen who are now employed privately, from the 
police force, and from various State Guard organizations.” 

‘*Aliens in this country,’’ declared United States Attorney- 
General Thomas W. Gregory, in New York last week, ‘‘must 
assist in maintaining the liberty they enjoy, or we shall know 
the reason why.”’ He adds: 


“Ninety-five per cent. of the people of the United States 
would die as willingly for their beliefs as the men of 1776. It is 
for the other 5 per cent. to show not the slightest manifestation 
of disloyalty. 

“Our message to them will be delivered through the criminal 
courts all over the land. And may God have mercy on them, 
for they need expect none from an outraged people and an 
avenging Government.” 


President Wilson’s proclamation is good as far as it goes, says 
the New York Morning Telegraph, “‘but it does not go far 
enough.” For— 


**An enemy is an enemy, whether technical or actual, and the 
Austrian subject fow in this country should be watched with the 
same degree of vigilance that the German subject is watched. 

“The carnival of incendiarism through which we are passing 
is not the result of independent action on the part of emotional 
Teutons of low degree who find themselves domiciled in a 
country at war with their own. 

“It is the result of a carefully prepared program of destruction, 
directed by a master mind, probably in this city—a German 
alien enemy, or a technical citizen of the United States, who has 
betrayed the country which has given him a home. 

“There may be a group of these evil geniuses, but that they 
work with a system, that there is coordination, can not be 
doubted by any one with enough brains to cross the river from 
New York to Hoboken and back. 

“‘Depriving the central authority of German instruments, 
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so called, will not bother that. authority much so long as Aus- 
trians may go and come as they please. 

“The United States Secret Service has not shone resplendent 
fn its efforts to fix responsibility for fires and explosions. The 
most important work at present consists in hunting down the 
heads of the alien junta. Once caught, the director, or the 
directors, of this method of warfare should be publicly hanged, 
regardless of social or financial status.”’ 

Not all Germans in this country are hostile to the United 
States, editorial observers admit, but many of those that are, 
as the St. Joseph News-Press remarks, have made themselves 
“as dangerous as mad dogs,”’ and it is their fault that the innocent 
must suffer, to some extent, with the guilty. Says the New 
York World: 

“Tt is through no fault of the American people or Government 
that we have not only in this 
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But this can hy 


enemies was enjoined by the Mosaie law. 
accomplished without giving free rein to spies. Not only qlj 
German citizens, but all citizens of countries in alliance With 
her should be included in the registration. There should be np 
resentment on the part of well-behaved alien enemies, for thy 
registration will afford them a larger measure of protection.” 
But it is not enough to register alien enemies and restrict their 
movements, some observers think. ‘“‘Enemy aliens in other 
countries have been interned,” remarks the St. Louis Star, “and 
perhaps we shall be forced to like action.” ‘Intern all enem 
aliens,””’ demands Mr. Frank H. Simonds in the Ney York 
Tribune, for ‘“‘to omit this measure is not only to hazard th 
lives of Americans at home and compromise the whole futuy 
of our cause, but to stab in the back day by day our men fight. 
ing in the trenches, for whom shells and more shells are the one 
effective defense left in modern 





eountry but throughout the 
world a propaganda of crime and 
treachery secretly but none the 
less notoriously practising out- 
lawry. This being the prevail- 
ing German method of war-mak- 
ing, nations in confliet with the 
system which do not recognize it 
for what it is are inexcusably 
negligent. 

“The new rules are bound to 
inflict injury upon many inno- 
cent people, and we are likely to 
hear of severe hardships, but 
every German. who suffers, as he 
thinks, unjustly, may be assured 
that his punishment is the direet 
result of teachings for which the 
ruling ¢lass in his country accepts 
full responsibility. Because we 
can not trust some Germans, we 
must put all under suspicion. 

“Hence, aside from the com- 
paratively few Americans who 








warfare.”” To quote him further: 

“The Administration is not 
willing to go that far just now, 
But its new order is a step in the 
right direction. We hope that it 
will not break down, as the first 
order did, from lack of genuine 
compulsion behind it. The 
barred zones must be policed by 
soldiers if German subjects are 
to be kept out of them. The 
moral-suasion method has been 
an absolute failure. Employers 
doing Government work stil] 
employ enemy aliens; thousands 
of them still have access to the 
water-front and thousands of 
them are still engaged in espio- 
nage and sabotage. The more 
stringent regulations aim at a 
completer control of our enemy 
population. But that control 
can be assured only through the 
employment of large bodies of 








have lost life or property at the 
hands of the Kaiser’s criminals, 
the injury wrought in the United 
States by Potsdam propaganda 
falls in the main upon Germans 
who otherwise would be as comfortable here as in Berlin.” 
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Thousands of innocent men will be thrown temporarily out of 
work by this new proclamation, but as the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune reminds us, ‘the committee on aliens of the New York 
Committee of National Defense has undertaken to find work for 
all the discharged men, and as labor is in great demand just 
now places will be secured for all of them.” While the chief 
purpose of the registration of alien enemies is to sift out the spies 
and incendiaries, remarks the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, never- 
theless ‘‘one result will be greater security to such aliens—ard 
they vastly outnumber the other class—as are peaceful and law- 


abiding.”’ This St. Louis paper goes on to say: 


““A. Mitchell Palmer, recently appointed Alien Property 
Castodian, has done well to make clear the purpose of the 
Trading with the Enemy Act. The principal object is to 
prevent such business connections as would aid the country’s 
enemy. But one of the designs is to conserve property that 
would otherwise be lost or its value impaired tbrough the legal 
disabilities of the owner. Mr. Palmer says that ‘a subject of 
Germany or of any of Germany’s allies residing in this country, 
even tho he has made no declaration of his intention to become 
a citizen, is permitted to continue in trade and commerce and 
in the possession and control of his property while he remains 
in the United States and obeys its laws, and he is not regarded 
as an enemy nor placed in that category by the Trading with the- 
Enemy Act,’ the test of enemy character being ‘one of residence 
or place of business or business connections, rather than nation- 
ality or citizenship.’ The explanation should relieve distress 
and avert the possibility of enemy aliens being wronged by 
fmpostors. 

“The treatment of citizens of an enemy country is one of 
the oldest tests of civilization. Humane treatment of alien 


THE ENEMY WITHIN 
—Cassel in the New York Evening World. 


troops in this city and in every 


other center in which enemy 
aliens have congregated and 


military work is being carried on. 
‘**Another thing. Espionage, incendiarism, and sabotage ean 
not be stopt until enemy ally aliens are treated on the same 
basis as the Germans. Austrians here have all along cooperated 
with Germans in plotting the destruction of shipping, munitions- 
plants, and food-stores, and in collecting information for the use 
of the enemy. They pay no attention to the diplomatic fiction 
under which peace relations are still supposed to be manifested 
between the United States and Austria-Hungary. That fiction 
inures to their benefit. It gives them a freer hand to engage 
in hostile enterprises here.”’ 

“In our judgment,’ exclaims the New York Morning Tele- 
graph, ‘‘these outrages will continue until some spy is caught, 
eonvicted, and shot.” 

The German spy system, says A. Curtis Roth, formerly United 
States vice-consul at Plauen, Saxony, is ‘‘the most unlovely 
fruit of the appalling latter-day German logic of expediency.” 
He writes further, in The Saturday Evening Post: 


“Corruption and furtive destruction are the blind arms of 
the German Army, often more dangerous than the visible Army 
in the field. 

“The world is literally a-crawl to-day with the spies of Central 
They are recruited from all nationalities, and are paid 


Europe. 
Some are 


mostly according to the value of each piece of work. 
working to earn promised German commercial and political 
support after the war; a motley host are working upon the 
inspirations of a long-time-cultured patriotism; and a fanatic 
few are actuated by desires for German social advantages and 
orders in the gift of the Emperor. Some of the most highly 
placed and influential of the foreigners in the ranks of the German 
spy machine are those desirous of winning promised Germat 
political and commercial backing in the days following the war. 
These agents are playing for high stakes, and there are man) 
shrewd traitors among them!” 
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SMASHING THE HINDENBURG LINE 
T= MOST STAGGERING BLOW dealt the Germans 


since the Marne, editorial observers agree, was struck 
in the hazy dawn of November 21, when, without ar- 
tilery preparation or barrage, a section of General Haig’s great 
yar-machine, under the command of Gen. Sir Julian Byng, sud- 
denly leapt forward over a thirty-mile front between Arras and 

§t, Quentin, shattering the famous Hindenburg line and penetrat- 
ing on the very first impact to a depth of five miles toward 
Cambrai. Two traditions—the impregnability of the Hinden- 
burg line and the impossibility of a surprize attack on a large 
vale on the Western front—exploded when Byng’s great army 
d tanks, supported by infantry, cavalry, and airmen, plowed 
through the jungle of wire entanglements and routed the Ger- 
nans from their front trenches before they could rub the sleep 
from their astonished eyes. Since the battle of Arras the Cam- 
brai sector had been comparatively quiet, the assumption being 
that every ounce of Britain’s strength was concentrated in 
Flanders, where the British guns were thundering as if in prep- 
wation for another offensive when General Byng launched his 
suprize attack. Within twenty-four hours reports told of 
troops of the British Third Army, including thousands of cavalry, 
“pouring through the gap smashed in the Hindenburg line,” 
with the German losses far outnumbering the British. 

General Pershing, as General Haig’s guest at British Army 
Headquarters, witnessed the launching of Byng’s unique at- 
tack, which broke an “impenetrable barrier,’”’ and may rank, 
weording to London correspondents, as the greatest feat of 
British arms, Official Washington, according to dispatches 
dated the day of the drive, was inclined to regard it as ‘‘the 
greatest blow dealt, the Germans since the war started.”” In the 
Washington correspondence of the New York Sun we read 
further: 


_ There were hints in some quarters of previous information 
indicating that a shortage of ammunition contributed to the 
German defeat. According to this view, the German Western 
line has been stript of ammunition reserve and men from the 
strategic reserves to build up the machine which rolled back 
the Italian line. 

“The German high command, it was said in this connection, 
had counted absolutely upon winter and French and British 
forces transferred to support the shaken Italian lines as making 
on any major offensive on the Western front at this 
time, 

“The daring displayed by the British in launching their 
greatest assault of the war without artillery preparation was 


—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 


freely commented on by officers. It is the first time assaults 
upon thoroughly organized trench-lines have ever been made 
except after the guns have blasted a way through for the 
infantry. 

‘The use of the tanks to clear away barbed-wire entanglements, 
and presumably to batter down ‘pill-boxes,’ and other strong 
points also, was novel procedure. The success of the move- 
ment probably depends wholly upon the complete surprize 
which was possible only by moving forward without the usual 
accompaniment of artillery-fire. 

“*Officers here have discust frequently in the last few months 
the possibility of restoring the element of surprize attack in 
trench operations in just this way. Some have thought it could 
be done, while others have held that without destruction of the 
barbed-wire entanglement with high explosive shells the in- 
fantry would be halted on its first rush. The use of the tanks 
solved this problem for the British. 

‘‘There was much speculation to-night as to the immediate 
motive for the attack. Officers were in agreement that it was 
designed to relieve pressure on the Italian front, and probably 
also to prevent the carrying out of any plans the Germans 
might have had for an attack against the army holding the 
Saloniki front. On the face of press reports of the scope of the 
British victory, they were inclined to believe that these results 
had been accomplished.” 


The New York Times, recalling Haig’s statement that the 
battle of the Somme in 1916 was planned to relieve the German 
pressure on Verdun and to counteract the vigorous Austrian 
offensive through the Trentino, interprets General Byng’s stroke 
as “‘the strategic reply to the Austro-German invasion of Italy.” 
Remarking that “‘doubtless the British operations were hastened 
by the intelligence that many German divisions were on the way 
from the Russian front to Flanders,”’ The Times continues: 


“‘The success already won by General Haig is without prece- 
dent in any offensive undertaken by him, considering not only 
the ground gained, but the new tactics he employed. In four 
and a half months’ fighting in the summer and fall of last year 
the British advanced, by swift and very short rushes, from a line 
running through La Boisselle and Montauban to a line extending 
from above Thiepval to Le Transloy and Morval. Nowhere 
were these lines more than six miles apart. In the battie of 
Arras (January-April, 1917), of which the present offensive may 
be regarded as a continuation, the British front was pushed up 
to a point about half-way between Bapaume and Cambrai, or 
nine miles beyond Le Transloy. When Sir Douglas Haig gave 
the word to go ‘over the top’ on Tuesday morning he was nine 
miles from Cambrai. In twenty-four hours he gained five miles 
by the capture of Marcoing, and prisoners by the thousand 
were going back to the rear. It is to be noted that Gen. Sir 
Julian Byng, who has broken the Hindenburg line, is the com- 
mander who distinguished himself on a glorious day in the 
battle of the Somme (September 15, 1916), by making, with the 























































































Canadian Corps, one more drive as light was waning and 
resting Coureelette from the grip of the Germans. 

*‘ Another thing: it was on the same day that the new British 
engine of war, the tank, made its first appearance upon a battle- 
GG was ss 

“ After the battle of the Somme the staff of the third group 
of German Armies reported: ‘The enemy in the latest fighting 
has employed new engines of war as cruel as they are effective. 
No doubt he will adopt on an extensive scale these monstrous 
engines, and it is urgent to take whatever measures are possible 
to counteract them.’ 

“Evidently the British are using ‘tanks’ on the ‘extensive 
seale’ predicted, but the Germans have never devised a means 

















WE ALL PULL TOGETHER —THEY ALL HANG TOGETHER. 
—Evans in the Baltimore American. 


of dealing with the monster. Armor-plated, it bristles with 
machine guns and field pieces, caterpillars its way over trenches, 
bursts asunder barbed wire, enfilades craters filled with rapid- 
fire guns and riflemen, and takes all the heart out of the enemy. 
He has testified that ‘our machine-gun fire and hand-grenades 
rattle ineffectively on their iron hide.’ 

“In the battle of Cambrai the tanks, it may be judged, are 
usurping the function of the heavy-artillery preparation.” 

Nothing could be more timely and salutary in its moral ef- 
fect than this victory, remarks the New York World: 

“The British operations on the Western front reveal a military 
establishment of {marvelous effectiveness. The Italians are 
coming back and French courage has never weakened. It is 
time that pessimism again gave way to confidence. Even Rus- 
sia may escape from the German and anarchistie conspiracies in 
which it is enmeshed and contribute something toward the ulti- 
mate victory. It is worth while to remember that whatever 
obstacles may confront the Allies now or hereafter, Germany’s 
situation is worse. There is no virtue in gloom.” 

In the fact that ‘‘the enemy was completely surprized,” the 
New York Sun sees conclusive proof of Allied supremacy in the 
air. For ‘“‘the area covered by the offensive is thirty-five miles 
in length by five miles in depth in certain places, and even in the 
absence of intensive artillery preparation the military organiza- 
tions necessary for such a tremendous stroke could not be 
assembled without arousing the enemy’s vigilance had he been 
able to observe even a part of the troop movements.”’ 


18 The Literary Digest for December 1, 1927 


TO WELD ALL SWORDS INTO ONE BLApp 


MAHOGANY TABLE stands in the Council - Room 

of the old house at 10 Downing Street, in Londop, 

About it, nearly a hundred and fifty years ago, British 
statesmen met to approve the Stamp Act and to make thow 
decisions which drove loyal American-Britons into successfy] 
rebellion. Last week the successors of those men were gathered 
at the same table to confer with the representatives of the ney 
nation, now an ally. The Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
opening the’conference, declared his own great satisfaction ‘that 
this gathering of two nations now equally educated to th 
common task of defending the liberties of the world shoul 
take place in the very room in which the statesmen of an earlier 
and less enlightened period committed the blunders which had 
estranged them.” This first meeting of the American Mission 
with British department heads signified more than the closest 
approach between Britain and America since 1776. It em. 
phasized the part which the United States has taken in erystal. 
lizing the demand for unity among the Allied peoples. The 
Allied War Council, whose duties were stated in our last issue, 
may be the first of a series of cooperative agencies. The Ad- 
ministration at Washington is said to be frankly pleased with 
the establishment of this council, which it believes will eliminate 
friction and lead to a great successful offensive next year. What 
the Allies have needed, as the Springfield Republican puts it, 
“is a spear-head into which their whole weight may be thrown.” 
The lack of such unity is regarded in Washington, according to 
the New York Sun, as responsible for the defeat of Russia in 
1915, the failure at Gallipoli, the overrunning of Servia, the 
crushing of Roumania, and the present Italian disaster. 

President Wilson is credited by correspondents in all the 
Allied capitals with having effectually aided the effort: of Lloyd 
George and Clemenceau toward greate’ Allied unity. From 
London comes the news that the President sent Colonel House, 
his chief representative in Europe, a message stating that the 
United States Government considers a unity of plan and control 
between all the Allies and the United States essential in order 
to achieve a just and permanent peace. 

Already the interests of the United States are being affected 
in the conferences now going on in Europe. Some of the ques 
tions which are of immediate concern to us are, as the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the New York Sun notes, the possibility of 
an attack in force on the German submarine bases, the size of our 
expeditionary army in France, the extent to which our troops 
should be used in Italy, and the rate at which troops should be 
sent in proportion to the shipment of supplies to the Allies 
This last question has been brought up by the British Premier, 
who has been quoted as saying to Americans: “I am anxious 
to know how soon the first million men ean be expected in 
France.” This would indicate that the Allies’ loudest call is for 
American man-power, whereas a few weeks ago we were given 
to understand that all our tonnage was needed for supplies 
Thus, as Mr. Lawrence points out in the New York Eoening 
Post, an apportionment of tonnage is one of the important 
things the Allied War Council must decide. 

Expressions of disappointment are heard in both France and 
the United States at the limitations of the new board of cot 
trol. The military critic of the Echo de Paris, for instance 
declares that “unless supreme war-powers are bestowed on the 
supreme war council its efficiency will be seriously affected.” 
The Allies’ new ‘‘supreme”’ war council is advisory only, and 
surely, The Wall Street Journal (New York) remarks, “advice 
has been overabundant.”’ 

Hope is exprest in well-informed newspaper circles, howevét 
that the present council will perhaps develop a practically 
supreme power through perfeeted arrangements for speedy coll 


munication with the respective governments. And, says of 
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GENERAL TASKER H. BLISs, 
Chief of Staff 


COLONEL EDWARD M. HOUSE, 
The President's Representative. 


LEADING FIGURES OF OUR WAR COMMISSION. 


The aim to effect closest cooperation with our Allies is evident in the make-up of the Commission, whose nine members represent the Army 
and Navy, the War Trade Board, the Shipping Board, the Food Administration, and the Treasury Department 
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Washington correspondent, if this plan works smoothly, no 
further centralization of military power will be necessary; “‘if 
not, arrangements may have to be made for granting the council 
power to assume executive control and to act» on the spot pre- 
cisely as the German high command does.” Aecording to 
Saint-Brice, who writes in the Paris Journal, the present program 
may be praised as a “meritorious effort for the better,”’ tho far 
from sufficient. It is a ‘“‘halting-place”’ rather than the end of 
the journey. This Frenchman credits Aynericans with being 
“resolved to make the practical solution a success, and this will 
not be the least service they will render to the Allies.” 

But the New York Tribune doubts if in this war we are going 
to get more than some kind of mutual cooperation in making 
plans and some agreement as to where the main effort of each 
campaign shall be. It reealls that ‘‘even when a coalition had a 
supreme general, as in the case of Marlborough, the nations 
whose armies he commanded in the field devoted a large part 
of their energy to hampering him and transforming his triumphs 
into moderate successes.’’ There is a ery for a Napoleon, but, 
as The Tribune sagely observes, ‘‘the Allies will not make a 
Napoleon merely by creating a position which only a Napoleon 
could fill, and placing-in the position a man who has never given 
any promise of Napoleonic genius.’’ And it sees no embryo 
Marlboroughs or Napuleons on the Allied side. As things stand 
now, it deems it idle to suppose that the French would put 
their armies under the supreme command of an Italian, an 
Englishman, or an American, or that the British would sur- 
render the control of their forces to a Frenchman or ar Italian. 

The New York Eve ning Post, the Springfield Republican, 
The Public (New York), The New Re public, and other journals 
of an independent turn in this country, and the Manchester 
Guardian in England, demand not only a unity of military eom- 
mand, but a unity of political purpose. The pressure on the 
German people to abandon Prussianism should be kept up, we 
are told. For one thing, as The New Republic points out, it will 
be very difficult to have a genuinely unified command while 
each ally has a separate war-aim. The Allies’ political prop- 
aganda has so far, it believes, been far from unified, for “the 
common ¢ause and the common program, the common need of 
dividing the enemy and consolidating inter-Allied unity have been 
sacrificed to the promotion of the special and sometimes ex- 
tlusive political objects of the several members of the coalition.” 
Here is where the United States should take the lead— 


“Alone among the members thereof it is peculiarly preoc- 
cupied with that part of the program which is of common con- 
cern; and it can assume, consequently, in reference to the special 
objects of the Powers the attitude of mediator and reconciler— 
and if necessary of opponent. It can help to organize political 
unity and convert it into an offensive weapon.” 


Greater unity among the Allies also demands greater unity 
And it is 
interesting to note in each of the great nations of the Entente, 


in each nation composing the alliance, it is observed. 


excepting of course Russia, the demand for greater national 
unity and the general response to that demand. In this country 
we may ‘note the growing desire for a declaration of war with 
Austria, predictions that Congress when it reassembles will back 
up the President even more strongly than during the last session, 
and, most significant of all, the American Federation of Labor’s 
unanimous indorsement of the patriotic acts of Mr. Gompers 
In Italy, the nation’s 
Mr. Lloyd 


George’s speech in the: House of Commons has resulted in a 


and the war-aims of President Wilson. 


peril is said to have gone far to unify the country. 


notable strengthening of his positioh as Great Britain’s war- 
leader, which is evident in Parliament, among the British people, 
and in the press comment in Allied countries. In France, 
Premier Clemenceau uttered a ringing call for national support 
of what he called ‘‘an integral war,” in his address to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. When he had finished he was given a vote of 
confidence by the decisive score of 418 to 65. To quote a few 


characteristic sentences of the French Premier's address: 


“The hour has come for us to be solely French, and with pride 
to declare that that suffices for us. Let everything to-day be 
blended—the claims of the front and the duty in the rear. 

‘*Let every zone be the zone of war. hte 

‘‘Let only fraternal solidarity, the surest foundation of the 
world to come, be shown at the forefront of alliance, at every 
instant and everywhere. ...... 

‘Those silent soldiers of the workshops deaf to evil suggestions, 
those old peasants bent over their land, those robust women at 
their toil, those children who bring them aid—there are our 
poilus; there are our poilus who, thinking later on of the great 
work, may say, like those of the trenches, ‘I was init.’...... 

‘‘We shall not forge a greater France without putting our life 
into it. ‘ee 

“Some day, from Paris to the humblest village, shouts of 
acclamation will greet our victorious standards stained with 
blood and tears and torn by shells—magnificent apparition of 
our noble dead. That day, the greatest day of our race, after 
so many other days of grandeur, it is in our power to bring forth.” 
























































WE CAN STILL WIN 
BUT GOTT MuST 
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Copyrighted, 1917, by the Philadelphia Inquirer Company. 
SHIFTING THE BLAME. 
—Morgan in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


ENTIRELY TOO MUCH FREEDOM 


IS THE “U”-BOAT NIGHTMARE ENDING? 
ERMANY’S SINGLE HOPE OF VICTORY over 
Britain’s Navy, her one chance to keep America’s over- 
whelming resources in men and material from finally 
turning the scale against her, has gone, in the opinion of cautious 
and informed observers. “If the U-boat has not definitely 
failed, it is on its way to failure,’ concludes the New York 
Evening Post, speaking for a host of its contemporaries. And it 
adds, ‘‘when a student of naval problems, like Arthur Pollen, 
who has by no means been an admirer of Admiralty policy, 
declares without reserve that the submarine has been beaten; 
when confirmative evidence comes from German sources, not 
only from Captain Perseus, but from Tirpitz’’; when the “‘splen- 
did results’’ of recent weeks are ‘‘checked up by the declining 
maximum of U-boat activity for preceding weeks, there emerges 
ample ground for rejoicing.”” What such failure of the German 
U-boat campaign means may be realized when we consider 
that it affects the supply of food, coal, and munitions to England, 
France, and Italy; the movement of American troops to Europe 
and the supplies for them; the supply of men and munitions for 
the Balkan, Mesopotamian, and Syrian campaigns; and, finally, 
that it may be held to remove forever from Great Britain and 
the United States the menace of future German aggression. 
“Piracy without mercy,”’ comments the New York World, ‘“‘has 
succeeded only in bringing the United States into the war, and 
in arraying practically all the rest of the outside world in bitter 
hatred against Germany. The Kaiser admittedly played that 
as his last card to win the war, and he has admittedly lost.” 
The belief in the practical collapse of the U-boat campaign is 
based upon general German admission and specific British 
Admiralty figures. The German Admiralty has indeed charged 


” 


” 


the decrease in U-boat sinkings to inevitable ‘occasional 
fluctuations,’ and has asserted that ‘‘the submarine warfare 


goes unswervingly forward and becomes more effective every 
day.”” The German Emperor himself has exprest the same con- 
fidence, but our editors note his concession that to win with the 
U-boats ‘‘we need, as well as the power of man, the aid of God.” 
These more or less official affirmations, however, seem to carry 
less weight with our editors than these two facts briefly noted 


by the Springfield Renublican: 


“First, Admiral von Tirpitz in his recent speech at Munich 
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“DER OLD HOME 





AIND’T VOT IT USED TO BE.” 


—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


OF THE 


virtually 


SEAS TO SUIT GERMANY. 


admitted the failure of the submarine to achieve the 


results he had expected from it, and he explicitly stated that 
it could not be depended upon by Germany even as a defense 
against the British Fleet in the future because of the new in- 


ventions designed to counteract it. 
Captain Perseus, the German naval expert, has 


“Secondly, 


just been permitted by the censor to publish in the Berliner 


Tageblatt a sensational article, 


in which, 


after having confest 


that the German people are beginning to have their doubts as 


to the results of 
that the 


‘piracy without mercy,’ 
German Admiralty was grossly mistaken in its eal- 


he himself recognizes 


culations, and that in Germany to-day credence is no longer 
given to the decisive influence of the submarine war.” 


But the actual figures seem even more intportant to some 


editors. 
since the ‘‘ruthless”’ 


Over Under 
1,600 1,600 





Week Ended Tons Tons 
February 24......... 15 6 
ee 14 9 
March 10........ — 4 
March 17...... 16 8 
March 24...... 18 7 
March 31...... 18 13 
ET ae 65s « ‘ 17 2 
Ape 14......... 19 9 
SME 5 3 660090 40 15 
y |) See oa 13 
May 5 24 22 
May 12 18 5 
May 19..-. 18 9 
May 36........ esc. 1 
June 3..... shes died 15 $ 
; rer 22 10 
0 RPE 27 5 
SEER Ga Se.dcaee se 5 21 7 
tit didn tatyaeeae 15 5 


Week Ended 


July 8.... 
July 15.. 
July 22.. 
July 29. . 
August 5 
August 12 
August 19 
August 26 
September 2 
September 9 
September 16 
September 23 
September 30 
October 7. . 
October 14., 
October 21. . 
October 28. . 
November 4. 


November 11., 
November 18, 


The decline of U-boat effectiveness may 
clearly seen by taking the weekly averages of losses by eight 
week periods since the time of maximum destructiveness. The 


figures include all ships: 


April 8 to May 27,.... 
June 3 to July 22 
July 29 to Se ptember _ 

September 23 to Nove mber 11. 


Five weeks, October 21 to November 18. 


Here is the New York Tribune's list of British losses 
campaign began in February: 


Over Under 
1,600 1,600 
Tons Tons 
14 3 
14 4 
21 3 
18 3 
21 2 
14 2 
15 3 
18 5 
20 3 
12 6 
8 2 
13 2 
ll 2 
14 2 
12 6 
17 8 
14 + 
8 4 
1 5 
10 7 


perhaps be mor 


Average No. 
Ships Sunk 
Per Week 


Not only is Allied shipping learning to elude the submarines 
but the Allied antisubmarine offensive is becoming increasingly 


efficient in destroying them. 


Sir Eric 


Geddes, 


First Lord of the 


British Admiralty, declared in the House of Commons that dur 


ing the three months of August, September, and October “the 
From 


Germans lost as many submarines as they lost in 1916.” 
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From 


have been sunk. 


York World, are less inspiring, however, than Lloyd George’s 
sank 


frank statement to the House: ‘‘We 


Saturday.” 


All this, says Mr. Arthur Pollen, the British naval critic, in an, 


Associated Press interview, means that ‘‘the 
German submarine eampaign has broken 
down altogether,’ and that “‘the submarine 
js defeated.” At the rate of the November 
sinkings Germany would be destroying about 
one million tons a year, which Great Britain 
alone could make good in less than eight 
months, and with her Allies in less than 


eight weeks. Mr. Pollen concludes: Ger- 
many’s defeat at sea is final, universal, and 
permanent, W hereas Germany’s successes on 
land are local, partial, and temporary, and 
her defeat at sea means that America’s share 
in the war can be and will be decisive.” 

Even complete defeat and elimination of 
Italy from the war would not compensate 
Germany for the permanent suppression of 
the submarine campaign, says Mr. Frank 
H. Simonds in the New York Tribune, ‘‘be- 
cause with the failure of the submarine 
campaign the Germans have lost their sole 
weapon against their principal enemy, the 
English, and against their new enemy, the 
United States.” 
habilitate her submarine warfare, she has, 


Unless Germany can re- 


in Mr. Simonds’s opinion, suffered disaster 
“almost as great as the Marne, and -even 
greater than Verdun.”’ 


New 
York Tribune's correspondence, the general 


In Washington, we read in the 
fedling is that the submarine has been de- 


feated. Secretary Daniels will hardly go so 


far as to say this, but he does believe ‘‘ that the submarine men- 
ace ‘has not proved the decisive factor in the war that the 
Mr. Daniels says that the 
most effective weapon against the submarine is ‘‘the armed 


Germans predicted it would be.” 


serviee boat, equipped with all the latest scientific devices and 


” 


typified in the modern destroyers. 


optimistic, there are echoes in our press of some official British 
warnings against excessive hopefulness. Mr. Grasty writes from 
London to the New York Times to warn us that ‘‘the sub- 
marine is not only yet unbeaten, but can be defeated only by 
the most strenuous sort of effort with America and England 


working shoulder to shoulder.” 


“Premature conclusions sink no submarines. 


shells do that.” 


his further statements we learn that nearly half the German 
submarines operating in the war-zone about the British Isles 
Such guarded bulletins, observes the New 


five of them 
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OUR FIFTY. MILLION RAITLROAD-OWNERS 
IFTY MILLION PEOPLE in the United States aro 


direct or indirect owners of or investors in railroad securi- 


ties, whose value is now imperiled by the most complex 


situation since the first transcontinental line was projected. 











C pyrighted by Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. ¢ 


“IT FEAR GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP,” 


Said Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
“unitess something radical is done to 
convince the public that railroad 
shares and bonds are good securities.” 








While editors are generally 


And the Chicago Herald says: 
Only shot and 


of insurance will ultimately suffer. 


dependence in which they have put most faith. 


given before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
by a Washington correspondent of the New York Times, Mr. Van- 
derlip stated that he fears Government ownership of railroads 


railroad shares and bonds are good securities.” 


In the early days the railroads were encouraged in every possible 


Mr. Franeis H. 
Sisson, vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 


way by legislation, says 
Company, in the New York Tribune, but 
this legislative liberality has given place to 
a ‘‘most confusing, multifarious, unscientific, 
and vexatious system of railroad laws and 
regulations.”” Coupled with the limitations 
of passenger- and freight-rates imposed by 
the Government, sundry observers remind 
us, is the constantly increasing cost of labor 
The result is, as the New 
York Herald shows from figures compiled 
by The Financial Chronicle, that while the 


gross earnings in the month of September 


and material. 


of 455 roads, nearly the entire mileage of 
the country, were ten per cent. larger than 
in September a year ago, the twenty per 
cent. increase in operating expenses reduced 
the net earnings by nearly $8,000,000. Of 
the fifty million people who own the rail- 
roads, the Chicago Tribune points out, tho 
the great majority do not own the securities 
themselves, they are none the less vitally 
concerned, for they represent holders of in- 
surance policies, depositors in savings-banks, 
and beneficiaries of all manner of trust funds, 
The very fact. that 
legal investments for insurance companies 
their 
financial standing, this journal adds, and if 
securities fall 10, 20, or 30 per cent. 


railroad securities are 


and savings-banks testifies to high 
these 
the savings-bank depositor and the holder 
It is obvious, therefore, 


the press suggest, that any injury suffered by the railroads is 
suffered also by a vast proportion of our population in the financial 


The question 


of an increase in rates as a solution of the railroad problem is 
familiar, but assumes a new phase in the testimony of Mr. Frank 
A. Vanderlip, president of the National City Bank of New York, 


As recorded 


‘“‘unless something radical is done to convince the public that 


Surveying the 


general situation of the carriers, ‘Mr. Vanderlip said: 


“The outlook is that the railroads will need a billion dollars 
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of new capital, and it is not possible to obtain this. The in- 
vestor is the judge of his investment, and he to-day is turning 
away from railroad securities to industrials and other forms of 
investment. He does not have confidence in railroad securities. 

*T do not think that the money which would come from the 
rate-increase sought would cure the situation. The cure lies 
much deeper than that. We are trying to control the railroads 
by two systems—one which prohibits combinations and the other 
which regulates through the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
So long as the railroads are regulated as to rates they should have 
the advantage of combinations. I feel that before we cure the 
railroads of the present sickness they will either go into the hands 
of the Government or the fundamental plan must be changed to 
permit railroads to consolidate, and thereby get advantages of 
economies and averages which would accrue from combinations.” 


The railroads are much in the same position that bankers 
were years ago, in Mr. Vanderlip’s view, and he suggested that 
the country be formed into railroad districts as under the Federal 
Reserve Banking system: 

‘“‘Upon the central board I would put representatives of the 
Government, members of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, representatives of labor, and representatives of the public, 
the investor. Such a commission or board could decide when 
freight-rates could be increased and also have a say as to wage- 
increases, and it also could decide when combinations might be 
formed of the carriers. But while an increase in rates at this 
time would not be a cure, it would bring back the confidence 
lacking in the mind of the investor as to railroad securities.” 

If Mr. Vanderlip is right, according to the Baltimore News, 
political badgering of the railroads has brought us to a pretty 
pass. This country does not want Government ownership of 
railroads, for it has been satisfied with the system of regulation 
theoretically provided through the Interstate Commeree Com- 
mission. In theory the system is as desirable as ever, but in its 
practical working it has suffered because relations between the 
roads and the public have not been adjusted to the development 
and growth of the country’s transportation, and The News adds: 
“The railroads have been ‘robbers.’ In the public’s attitude 
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toward them they have not even had the benefit of constructive 
opportunity which, under modern penology the public gladly 
extends to its ordinary criminals.” The opposition to Goyer. 
ment ownership of railroads is emphatically voiced also by the 
New York Herald, which says that apart from the “incredibly 
stupendous increase in the national debt that would be involved 
in taking over the roads, there is strong democratic sentiment 
against such a Prussianizing of the country’s transportation,” 
Among the daikes that hold the opposite opinion is the Ney 
York American, which believes this is the logical time for Gove 
ernment ownership. It says: 

“If the Government should take over the railroads it would be 
possible to operate the railroads without this 15 per cent, jn. 
crease, and, perhaps, at a positive reduction of rates, to the say. 
ing of millions of dollars to the consumer, and would svurgzy 
AND INEVITABLY LEAD TO THE REDUCTION OF THE PRICE op 
COMMODITIES AND THE HIGH COST OF LIVING.” 


The Newark News believes some device must be adopted 
that will solidify railroad investment, or else the only buyer for 
railroad securities, the only source of railroad credit, will be the 
Government itself, and we read: 

**Centralized governmental responsibility for sound railroad 
enterprise draws nearer day by day. The need is imperative and 
unanswerable. Only the choice of alternatives is open to debate.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer holds that our transportation system 
must be reorganized under Federal charters and exempted from 
State regulations, ‘‘or else the Government must take them 
over and operate them.” The Washington Star thinks jt is 
significant that intimations of acquiescence in closer Gevern- 
ment control of the railroads come from the railroads themselyes 
and from the banking interests allied with them. This means 
a control that will.do something more than ‘‘restrict and re- 
gulate,” and this journal says it is interpreted as an indica- 
tion that “‘railway interests are. forestalling possible popular 
demand for Government ownership outright.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


JAPAN apparently wants to love her neighbor, China, as herself.— 


Columbia State. 

IraxiA has a lot more 
Savannah Néws. 

New York has settled that old question 
has taken them both.—St. Louis Siar. 


“irredenta’’ now, but the war is still young.— 


the lady or the tiger. She 


THE three Rs, as taught in Russia, are riot, retreat. and revolt.—Th 
Atchison Globe. 
THE Russians seem to believe that fighting, like charity, begins at Lome 
-—Brooklyn Eagle. 
ONE way to fill a soldier’s Christmas socks would be to enlist.—Christian 
Home and School (Erie). 


Ir George can’t do it, perhaps 





“Forp will quit making pleasure- 
cars.” How do you mean pleasure? 
—Chicago Tribune. 

WE have increased the postal rates 
in an effort to stop the ‘“‘ Mailed Fist.” 
—Council Bluffs Nonpareil. 

In Russia the battle is to the swift 
—the side which first reaches the tele- 
graph office.—Chicago Tribune. 

Mos violence will never teach the 
I. W. W. or anybody else respect for 
law and order.—Indianapolis Star. 

Tue Villa forces creating disorder 
on the border probably have just 
heard Pershing is in France.— New 
York World. 

Ir we judge by their conduct, some- 
body has injected a mighty poor grade 
of maxims in the Russian Maximalists. 
—Houston Post. 

A uot of girls are now getting a 
business training that will enable them 
to support husbands after the war.— 
Des Moines Register. 

Ir that list of enemy aliens ever 
falls into the Kaiser's hands, we look 
for another strain on the iron-supply 
of Germany.—Boston Transcript. 

His picture indicates that if Herr 
Trotzky had not been called by des- 
tiny to be Foreign Minister at Petro- 








Georges can.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

“No More $50 Dinners,” says a 
head-line. What is worse is that there 
are no more 50-cent dinners.—Ner 
York World. 

Ir we understand it at this distance, 
the Finns are demanding a separate 
government and something to eat— 
Dallas News. 

As we gather it, the Maximalists 
represent the ultimate in lunacy, while 
the Minimalists are only half-crazy 

Chicago Tribune. 

We must defend not only the West 
front, the East front, and the Balkan 
front, but also the New York wate 
front.—Providence Journal. 

COMPLAINTS are growing that Ge 
man agents have too much leeway it 
this country. The fact is, they havet't 
been given enough rope.—Brookly 
Eagle. . 

“Quiz Follows $2,000,000 Blaze,” 
runs a head-line. Yes; but isn’t its 
pity that the quiz always follows and 
never precedes the blaze?—New Yor 
Morning .Telegraph. 

“Wovuxtp Colonel House consider 8 
nomination for the Presidency ® 
1920?” asksan exchange. In all prob 
ability not. The sentiment of the 








grad, he would have done very well on 
the road in flowers and feathers or 
cloaks and suits.—Chicago Tribune. 





MEANS IT!!" 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


“GOSH! HE 


country seems to be against thr 
terms.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 
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LLOYD GEORGE REWINDS THE CLOCK 


HAT FIERY LITTLE WELSHMAN, David Lloyd 

George, who to-day governs Britain, has succeeded in 

imposing his will upon the Entente, and he has carried 
his project of a Supreme War Council of the Allies in the face 
of a storm of opposition in England that at one time threatened 
tooverwhelm him. The primary 
eause of the hubbub was Mr. 
Lloyd George's ‘‘brutally frank” 
speech in Paris, in which he 
roundly alleged that the absence 
of coordinated effort on the part 
of the Allies was responsible for 
thedisasters in Servia, Roumania, 
and Italy. In his Paris speech 
Mr. Lloyd George said: 

“T have spoken to-day with a 
frankness that is perhaps brutal, 
at the risk of being ill-understood 
here and elsewhere, and not, per- 
haps, without risk of giving tem- 
porary encouragement to the 
eemy, because now that we 
have established this council it 
isfor us to see that the unity it 
represents be a fact and not an 
appearance. 

“The war has been prolonged SF 
by particularism. It will be 
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: ’ AANA tu IN 1g SS 
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agreeable speech that would force everybody to talk about 
this scheme, and they have talked about it. 

“The result is that America is in, Italy is in, France is in, 
Britain is in, and public opinion is in, and that is vital.” 


Tho all are in, some would have gone further, the Premier said: 


“Another suggestion which 
found favor not only in France, 
but, I observe, also in America, 
was that the committee should 
have greater power than we pro- 
posed to confer upon it. There- 
fore the idea of Ameriéa is not 
that we have gone too far, but 
that we have not gone far enough. 
There are reasons why I think 
that it would be undesirable to 
set up a separate authority un- 
less we are driven to it by the 
failure of the present experiment, 
for the success of which good- 
will and cooperation on the part 
of all concerned are essential.”’ 

The charge that politicians 
were interfering with military 
strategy was vigorously repelled 
by the Prime Minister: 

**T will lay down two proposi- 
tions, and I defy any man to 
challenge them. The first is 
that no soldiers in any war have 
had their strategical disposi- 








tion becomes a reality, I have 


tions less interfered with by poli- 


no doubt as to the issue of the AS LLOYD GEORGE RUNS THE WAR. ticians. There has not been a 
war. The weight of men and Everything Too Late. single battalion or. gun moved 


material and of moral factors in 

every sense of the word is on our 

side, I say it, no matter what may happen to Russia or in 
Russia. A revolutionary Russia can never be anything but a 
menace to Hohenzollernism. But even if we are obliged to de- 
spair of Russia, my faith in the final triumph of the cause of the 
Allies remains unshakable.”’ 

This speech wounded the pride of the British people and pro- 
duced what is perhaps best described as an attack of nerves. 
The Premier was considered to have disparaged the British 
General Staff, and its leaders, Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig 
and Sir William Robertson, and in the House of Commons ex- 
Premier Asquith voiced the doubts and apprehensions of many 
when he said that ‘‘the nation would deprecate the setting up 
of any organization that would interfere with the responsibility 
of the General Staffs to their Governments, or derogate in any 
way from the authority and legitimate responsibility of each of 
the Allied staffs to its own people.” The Premier in his reply 
to Mr. Asquith adopted a tone that was almost truculent, but 
lis enthusiasm and eloquence swept Parliament off its feet. 
lloyd George denied that ‘“‘he had regaled the good people of 
Paris with irrelevant rhetoric’’—as Mr. Asquith phrased it— 
ind claimed that he had roused the Allied nations to the adop- 
tion of @ salutary and necessary reform. He said: 

“Imade up my mind to take the risks, and I took them, to 
arouse public sentiment, not here merely, but in France, in 
ltaly, and in America, to get public sentiment behind us, fo see 
that this document became an act. 

“It is not easy to rouse public opinion. I may know nothing 
of military - -strategy, but I do know some thing of political 
strategy. And to,convince and to get public opinion interested 
Na proposal and to,convince them of the desirability of it is an 
‘sential part of political strategy. That is why I did it, and 
ithas done it. (Loud cheers.] I determined to deliver a dis- 





—Simplicissimus (Munich this year except on the advice of 

the General Staff. Not a single 

attack has been ordered in any part of the battle-field except on 

the advice of the General Staff, and there has not been a single 
attack not ordered. 

‘The whole campaign of this year has been the result of the 
advice of soldiers. Never in thé whole history of war in this 
country have soldiers got more consistent and more substantial 
backing from politicians than they have in this war. I do not 
mean a backing of speeches; I mean a backing of guns, ammuni- 
tion, transport, shipping, railways, supplies, and men. Speeches 
are no substitute for shells. 

“*T have only twice during this war acted against the advice 
of soldiers. The first was in the gun program. I laid down a 
program in advance of the advice of soldiers and against it. 
I was told then that I was extravagant and that the program 
would not be necessary. There is no soldier to-day who will 
not say that I was right. 

**The second time I acted against the advice of soldiers was in 
the appointment of a civilian to reorganize the railways behind 
the lines, and I am proud to have done it. There is not a soldier 
now who will not say that he is grateful that I prest my advice 
in spite of the attacks in the press that I was interfering with 
the soldiers.” 

Dealing specifically with the subject of the Allied Supreme 
War Council, Mr. Lloyd George said: 


“The field is north, south, east, and west. Our business is 
to bring pressure on the enemy from every point of the compass, 
and inflict hurt on him where you can. 

“That is our argument and that is why we want a central 
council—a council which will examine the whole field of opera- 
tions, and not merely a part of it, with the advice of England 
and hergenerals to be given when it is required, and the advice 
of others to be given to us. 

‘*We need every brain, we neéd all the experience, we need 
all the help, and they need it, and their need is greater than 
ours at the present moment. We want victory, and we will get 
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it, but I don’t want the whole burden of winning to fall on Great 
Britain; and I want, therefore, an inter-Allied council, so to order 
the whole field of battle that the whole resourees of the Allies 
shall be thrown into the conflict, in order to bring pressure to 
bear on the enemy.” 

Mr. Lloyd George’s speech has cleared the air, and England 
seems to have recovered from her attack of nerves. That attack 
was undoubtedly a serious one, and the bay of the critic arose 




















THE WANING OF FAITH. 
GGARDIAN OF THE STATUE—*‘ You wish to hammer another nail 
into the colossus of our Hindenburg ?”’ 
Ex-ENTHUSIAST—“ No. I want my old one back.”’ 
—Punch (London). 


from every section of the press. Just what the public wanted 
is suecinetly put by the London Sunday Pictorial, which wrote: 


‘*What, briefly, does it seem that the public want in this the 
fourth year of the biggest war in history? 

“Briefly, they want to be told things they do not know; not 
things they have been told dozens of times already. They want 
to have things they do not understand explained to them. 
They no longer want platitudes obvious to all. 

“They do not want to be told by Ministers not to lose heart 
and to ‘set their teeth,’ and to go on till we win and until ‘the 
might and militarism of Prussia are finally and forever van- 
quished.’” What-they had rather be reassured about is that Min- 
isters are setting their teeth and doing all they can to vanquish 
the might and militarism of Prussia, with deeds and foresight, 
instead of only in speeches and prophecies. 

“They want solid facts and definite assurances in regard to 
food, the U-boats, our apparent naval impotence for offense, and 
the situation in Italy, in Russia, and in Holland (over our block- 
ade). They do not want to be told that the German offensive 
power is ‘forever gone,’ and then to see Riga lost and Petrograd 
evacuated.” 


This influential and popular Sunday paper outlines in advance 
just what the Premier has given. In describing what the people 
wanted it said: 


**In sum, there seem to be no collaboration, no unity of 
utterance, no sense of the sterner needs of the hour, no knowledge 
of the publie need in more than half of these speeches. We 
want to be spoken to not as tho we were children, needing to be 
soothed or stimulated, but as grown men who have lost and 
suffered, but are still strong ta endure. We want strong gui- 
danee, not vague prophecies; facts, not dreams; successful results, 
not brilliant glossing over of partial failures.” 











BLARNEY FOR IRELAND 


HE GERMAN SAVIORS OF BELGIUM weep for the 
wrongs of Ireland, and eovet a chance to “save” jt too, 
Germany’s latest endeavor to assist the Irish Cause 
takes the form of a monthly magazine, Irische Blitter, published 
in Berlin under the auspices of the ‘‘German-lrish Society,” 
whose president is no less a person than Mathias Erzberger, 
the leader of the Catholic Center party. The editor of these 
Trish Chatterton Hill, while one of the 
society’s directors is Mr. St. John Gaffney, sometime United 


Leaves is George 


States Consul in Munich. 

Why Germany is so keenly interested in Ireland is set forth 
in the inaugural address of the German-Irish Society which the 
Trische Blitter publishes. It runs, in part: 


“The war has proved that Germany has very few friends 
But the Irish have acted as friends at home as well as in th 
United States, and Germany must not underestimate th, 
value of Irish friendship. From the beginning of the war th, 
American Irish adopted the German cause with enthusiasm 
and in alliance with the German-Americans conducted a eou- 
rageous fight for true neutrality. There is no doubt that but 
for the support of the Irish organizations the politically up- 
organized German-Amerieans would have been condemned 
te impotence. 

“The formation of this society is to supply visible proof 
to the Irish in Ireland as well as in America of German gratitud 
and German sympathy. The heroic rebellion of 1916 ‘still 
lives in the memory of all of us. The uprising in Dublin, during 
whieh 2,000 armed Irish defied a British foree many times their 
number, evoked a lively interest in Germany toward the Emerald 
Isle and all its inhabitants. 

“The German-Irish Society will devote its energies to re- 
opening Ireland to the world, and especially to Germany. It 
will see that the voice of the Irish nation, which has been opprest 
and sucked dry by England, again finds expression and generals 
and in every way will further the development of the Emerald 
Isle in the interest of the German as well as the Irish people.” 





SOBER TEUTONS TO WHIP A 
DRUNKEN WORLD 


HE INCREDIBLE LENGTH to which the German 

Government and the press are going to bolster up th 

waning martial ardor of the supprest classes is excellently 
illustrated by an article published simultaneously in the Pan- 
Gerinan Berlin Deutsche Tageszeitung and in the Ostasiatisch 
Lioyd of far-off Shanghai. With the German Army slow 
pounded to pieces in the West, and the “‘ victorious’? Navy usually 
bottled up in Kiel, the rulers of German destinies have dis 
covered a convenient argument for victory—progressive drunken- 
ness in the hostile countries which has already so undermined 
the vitality of the enemy that he is destined to succumb to 
German valor. 

The article, from the pen of a medical officer in the active 
service, begins with reference to the moderate use of drugs and 
narcotics in Germany, and calls the attention of the prohibition- 
ists vo the circuinstance that generations of coffee, tea, cigar, 
and beer consumption have left the people physically strong 
and mentally alert. Not so in France! There everything is 
Opium, hashish, and absinthe have been the 


exaggerated. 
and the clubs of cocain, 


favorite intoxicants of peace time 
morphin, ether, and chloroform fiends were tacitly tolerated 
by the police. The war has only added to the spread of the viee. 

But it is with respect to America that his fantasy soars highest 
and betrays his boundless animus. The wish is too palpably 
father to the thought. Accordingly, there has been a tempest of 
gold let. loose over the land that never knew what idealism 
meant. Spendthrifts and panderers to debased tastes followed 
in its wake, and as a result the eafés of the nation are high afloat 
upon the crests of drunkenness—feasts of Lucullian splendor, 
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orgies that would put to shame the frenzy of Imperial Rome, 
or the refined debaucheries of the magnificent Louis . The 
sanitariums of the land are filled to overflowing . . . The coun- 
try ison a down-hill grade and foredoomed to defeat! 

The storm has spent itsfury; a calm has settled o’er the roaring 
billows; the darkened clouds yield to the smiling sun. The 
doctor, smug and complacent, speaks pianissimo about the 
Vaterland: 


“Tt seems curious that we of Germany are free from all this 
We would falsify the truth were we to 
Indeed, we have noted even a significant 
decrease in the use of alcoholics. Our very consumption of 
tea and coffee has experienced a decline. Our soldiers are 
simpler than ever in tastes. Tobacco and beer suffice for all 
of them. We are not obliged to pass stringent laws against 
vices, as our enemies have done. There must lie in the very 
backbone of our people a powerful firmness and mastery. For, 
where such great shocks as war and ruin do not disturb the 
equanimity of the nation, nor raise the appetite for intoxicants 
and drugs, there is a sure guaranty of confidence in ultimate 
conquest. Not even in war has the German strength suc- 
eumbed to such poisons. The same can not be maintained con- 
cerning our enemies. And for this one ought to be heartily 


thankful.” 


pernicious influence. 
contradict the facts. 





GERMANY COUNTS THE ODDS 


HISTLING TO KEEP THEIR COURAGE UP, the 
German strategists are looking forward to the spring 
with no little apprehension, and we find 
uneasiness reflected in the press, altho war-comments 


a certain 
and fore- 
casts remain as bombastic as before. The successes in Italy 
sem to have put new enthusiasm into the Germans, but they 
still regard the Western front as the vital theater of operations. 
Ina recent issue we gave the opinion of the military expert of 
the Manchester Guardian regarding the ‘‘Coming Evacuation 
of Belgium,’’ and what he had to say has excited the wrath of 
the military expert of the Frankfurter Zeitung, who still clings 
to the “strategic retreat”’’ theory and solemnly assures us that 
wherever ground has been yielded in Belgium it was ‘‘in aecor- 
danee with Hindenburg’s plans.’’ This expert can not conceive 
how any sane writer can see in these ‘“‘minor successes”? any 
indication that Germany’s position in Belgium is in the least 


weakened. He says: 


“If this English argument is taken seriously into consider- 
ation, one can understand how it is possible for the Entente 
press to be so childish to-day as to make such a noise about 
every few kilometers regained in Flanders. We Germans, on 
the other hand, have long been able to adopt as our principle 
that whoever wants to understand the strategy of this war 
and German leadership can put sector maps and compasses aside. 
The only point worth worrying about is whetner a break- 
through succeeds or not.” 


This expert, however, sees quite clearly that the Flanders 
front next spring is going to be no bed of roses. He says it is 
impossible for the Entente to find a *‘way round,” and proceeds 
to discuss thie possibility of a ‘“‘way over”: 

“It is certain that the Entente are making gigantic efforts 
to prepare and support a new offensive next year, with bombing 
attacks which will leave everything that has been done hitherto 
far behind. Nor is there any doubt that the Entente are placing 
the greatest reliance on the aid of the Americans in this respect. 
We do not doubt that the technique will effect very great things 
in this new branch of warfare, but this, too, has its limits, and the 
first and most important limit will be the German counter- 
measures. . . . To sum up, the strategic problem of the Entente 
has simplified and at the same time has increased to one of the 
sreatest difficulty’. Eastern possibilities have disappeared, and 
the foreible solution, of the strategical problems of the West is 
scareely imaginable. The hope of success in Flanders overlooks 
the wealth of Hindenburg’s strategical ideas.”’ 


Another leading organ of German opinion is equally confident 
that we are fighting a losing battle. The Kdélnische Zeitung 
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with triumphant gesture points to Italy, and then proceeds to 
examine the situation on other fronts. It says: 

“In the West the tremendous English gamble of men and 
guns and the desperate efforts of the French show no success 
in effecting the desired breach through which an Anglo-French 
victory might march. In the East Russia has suffered a blow 
which once more makes her general situation as unfavorable as 
ever it was, for now that we dominate the Baltic we can exert a 
new pressure of the greatest weight upon Russia without the 
Entente being able to alter the situation. Thus the paralysis of 














GERMANY’'S 
MaJsesty—* Potstausend! 
What will he leave for me?” 


His Old Hindenburg drinks 


—Bystander 


deep. 
London). 


the enemy league continues and all its hopes of being able to 
stop this paralysis by strong counter-pressure are vain, in spite 
of the superiority in numbers and material. Even in this 
fourth year of war, moral and intellectual factors retain their 
superiority over mechanical and numerical factors—that is to 
say, the Entente remains the weaker party.” 

How our European Allies can be so fatuous as to believe that 
we can help them is an insoluble mystery to the German mind. 
In a pitying paragraph, the Kélnische Zeitung remarks: 


“Tf the English press, in spite of this clear military and economic 
situation, is to-day relapsing into that tone about war-aims 
which it adopted at the beginning, and if the Entente repudiate 
in the most impolite fashion everything that has been done to 
prepare the way to an understanding, the real reason of this 
attitude—as is proved by the exuberant reports of Wilson’s war- 
preparations which are pouring over just now from America—is 
the hope that American help is still capable of so improving a 
situation that has gone wrong for three years that something 
like a good political result, at least for England and France, 
would ensue. . . . We know that even in the coming offensive 
and with the arrival of American help, the general situation 
will not change in favor of our enemies, if only because the 
utmost that the United States can achieve will be balanced by 
the increasing weakness of the Entente—quite apart from the 
submarine war—which will draw a smudgy line through the 
American calculation. ... Thus the newest hopes of the 
Entente will end in just as immense a failure as their former 
hopes and they are only postponing what must come at last— 
the peace of give and take and of agreement upon the basis of 
right and fairness which will give us what we have long won the 
right to claim.” 





















































































POSSIBILITIES OF REVOLUTION 
IN ENGLAND 


PROFOUND SHOCK has been given to the most con- 
servative country in the world by the flat statement 
of the London 7imes that England is upon the verge of 

revolution. That British roundly 
alleges that sinister influences have gained control of the English 


great organ of opinion 


trade-unions and that the workers 
are blindly following a path which 
It 








ean lead only to revolution. 
says: 


“The bulk of the men do not 
understand, as we have said be- 
fore, whither they are being led. 
They do not understand that the 
sueeessive advances of money do 
them no good, but injure others 
poorer than themselves through 
the progressive depreciation of 
money. They certainly do not 
understand that persistence - in 
the present course will jeopardize 
the successful issue of the war. 
Some of the revolutionaries care 
nothing about the war; others 
want to loseit. The working 
classes in general are, if possible, 
more determined than any other 
section of the population, and 
there is no reason to suppose that 
the miners, the railwaymen, and 
those engaged on war-industries 
—who are the particular cats- 
paws of the revolutionaries—are 
any less determined than the rest. 
We believe that when they rea- 
lize the effect of the present 
policy on the war many at least 
will take a different view.” 


Many accurate observers are 


inclined to indorse the main 
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statements charge working people with mere selfish ends ther 
are monstrously magnified. In prewar days the same Class of 
writers who have recently been lecturing the workers held por 
to them the law of supply and demand as the very Alpha ay 
Omega of industrialism. Since 1914 the working people could 
have applied that economic law to the undoing of the community 
To their everlasting credit, be it said, they have not done 80). 
‘Just what does the existing industrial unrest mean? It 
means that an educated democracy is not going to be content 
with the position of subseryiene: 

_ a which has hitherto been assigned 
\ to it in the industrial world 
There are two main things whieh 
account for the unrest. One js 
the question of status and thy 
other the question of wages, Of 
these two, the chief, to my mind 
is the first. A man is no longer 
content to occupy the position of 
fetcher and earrier. He wants 
to have a voice in determining 
the conditions under which } 








works day by day. .. . In th 
main the industrial unrest js 
legitimately inspired. The se. 
tion of it that can not be » 
described is neither great nor 


dangerous; but it all depends op 
the future conduct of affairs as 
to whether it will become dap- 
On the whole, I do not 
think it will, because there js 
an evident desire meet le 
gitimate grievances and rectify 
them.” 


gerous., 


to 


The view of labor, uninfluenced 
by place or power, is found ir 
the London Justice, ‘the orgar 
of the Social Democracy,” whiel 
in an article entitled “Revolu- 
tion,”’ says: 

‘‘Never before in the history 


Great. Britain was there such, 
of Ministers, 


{ial iN 
of 
universal distrust 








thesis of The Times, that 
lution is in the air, and this con- 


revo- 
LABOR 


; The 
vietion has even penetrated into 

that stronghold of conservative 

seclusion, the University of Oxford, for we find Dr. W. A. 
Spooner, the venerable Warden of New College, writing to Th 
Times: 

“There can be little doubt that there exists a certain amount of 
rather vague and indefinite revolutionary feeling among the 
working classes of the country, and the principal danger, perhaps, 
is that the revolutionary workers believe themselves to be, and 
actually are, supported by some, at least, of the more intellectual 
classes, who, while they have little constructive ability, furnish 
them with arguments and grounds of discontent against the 
existing state of things. All that need be said on this head is 
that intellectual people who take this line incur a very serious 
responsibility; blind guides leading the blind, they are likely to 
fall into the ditch. 

“*Now, as long as the war lasts, such revolutionary movements 
as may exist are sure, I think, to be controlled and prevented 
from running into dangerous extremes by the patriotism and 
good sense of the working classes themselves, who have shown 
on the whole, under a long stress, very great fortitude and self- 
restraint. The danger-point will occur when the war is over, 
when eircumstances are almost certain to arise which will pro- 
duce a very strained situation between capital and labor.” 

The Right Hon. G. N. Barnes, the Labor Member of the British 
War Cabinet, is very angry at the suggestion that his followers 
are tinged with revolutionary ideas, and in the London Evening 
Standard makes this downright statement in the course of a 
long article on the subject: 

“Statements which attribute working-class unrest to ad- 
herence to revolutionary theories are untrue, and so far as such 


man who pulls the strings. 


UNREST. politicians, and Parliament as 
exists to-day. It is quite im- 
possible to find anybody, outside 
our governing intriguers and 
their cliques, who has the slightest confidence in our leading men 
either individually or collectively. We all know that Germany 
is on the down grade and that the war will be won. But we alo 
know that if the present Administration can lose it, by its fata 
procrastination, windbaggery, and ineptitude — not to repeat 
much uglier imputations which are freely made all round it 
the street—then lost it will be. 

‘Now this is a very serious position. Never at any period 
did a nation stand up to disaster, make all necessary sacrifices, 
suppress even most justifiable exaltation at the magnificent 
courage and quality of its troops than England has done for 
the past forty months. Never was any nation worse served by 
its political representatives of every grade. Yet we are ins 
vicious circle of perennial imbecility, from which apparently W 
can not break out. That a complete revolution is needed fev 
doubt.”’ a? 


—Passing Show (London 


Justice, however, does not think that the hour for revolutio! 


has yet struck: 


‘“‘What makes many who see that a drastic change is necessary 
hesitate to help that change along is the question, Who is to talt 
the place of those who are cleared out? In revolutionary periods 
that question answers itself. The hour produces the mel 
There are many in the trade-unions of this country more eapabl 
than those now at the head of our affairs, if they would but shake 
off their diffidence, exercise their imagination, and prepare them- 
selves for taking control of affairs instead-of merely acceptilt 
office. The view to keep before us always is that the nations 
resources must be organized on the basis of use and for the benef 
of the whole people. It is useless and harmful to regard thing’ 
from the point of view of their money cost. That is the revolit 
tion that we want. Our time is not yet, but it is coming. 
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A NEW WAR-TASK FOR ALL AMERICANS 


0-DAY, for the glory of America and the service of than $1,000 worth of the War-Savings Certificates. They are 
humanity, the ‘‘small”’ man is called into action. His for the small man, whose savings necessarily are small, not for 


name is legion. His power is the conquering and un- the big man, who ean buy Liberty Bonds to his heart’s content. 
wonquerable power of the American nation. The challenge of this new opportunity to save and to serve for 
Big capital, big business, and the big men of the country America and for humanity ‘must be heard and heeded by all who 


airady have been called into service, and have taken up the share the blessings of this great free land and who owe alle- 
big tasks assigned to them. By the new plan put into operation giance to its flag. America has iaken up the greatest burdens 
this month by the United States Government the vast power that can come to the richest, strongest nation on earth. All of 
of the small savings, the small business, the citizen of small us, business men, professional men, officials, and laboring men, 
fairs is to be employed for the winning of the war. The women, boys,.and girls, are, first and last, Amerieans, and the 
ww plan will be weleomed wherever it becomes known. The tasks and problems of our beloved country come straight home 
hare announcement of it has aroused enthusiasm. It is a plan tous. We are its strength and its wealth. We must carry its 
for all the hundred million free citizens of America. The task burden and perform its tasks. We must win its victory. 
ysigned to each is very easy, but very great in its effect upon The small moneys of the many are now to join the big moneys 
the suecessful prosecution of the war and upon the future wel- of the few. A dollar from each of a million men is mightier than 
are of America. The performance of the task brings immediate a million dollars from one man. 
nofit to every person who does a part. The Government pays Millions of patriotic Americans born and bred on the soil of 
higher rate for it than for the service of big capital. freedom are now to have a chance to express their love of their 
Liberty Bonds are beyond the reach of many whose patriotism own country and their purpose to keep it safe and free. 
very real, and who are eager to do their bit for their country, Millions of patriotic citizens who have come here to enjoy 
t who must accumulate their savings in small amounts from American liberty and opportunity under the Stars and Stripes 
to day. The Government has devised ‘“‘War-Savings are now to have a chance to express their loyal, loving devotion 
atificates’’ and ‘‘United States Thrift Cards’ to enable these to the land which in a new and broader sense has become their 
pople to invest their small savings profitably in securities of fatherland—the land which gives them the blessings of its free 


United States. institutions and opportunities and the protection of its flag. 
4 War-Savings Certificate has twenty spaces, upon each one Millions of boys and girls who, with many a salute, have 


{which a Government stamp costing about $4.12 may be pledged allegiance to the flag and to the Republic for which it 
wixt. These stamps will increase in value at the rate of four stands, are now to have the pride and pleasure of rendering that 
pr cent. compound interest, so that in five years, at maturity, allegiance in a real service which shall help their country to 
will be worth five dollars each. The full certificate, cost- win this great war. 

w $82.40, will be redeemed in five years by the United States Secretary McAdoo, that big man of the United States Treasury, 
jwernment for $100 in cash. But any one of the stamps, or who not only is the President’s strong arm in the great task of 
bay part of an‘inecompletely filled certificate, will be redeemed in financing America in the war, but who is confronted with the 
rh, at any time, on ten days’ notice, for more than its original stupendous problem of financing the whole world of our Allies 
rst, The stamps and the filled, or partly filled, War-Savings and of destitute neutrals, and who is solving that almost impos- 
tificate are better even than currency—better than their face — sible problem with marvelous success, has gone straight to the 
ilue in money itself, and available for use at any time of need. American people and has declared to them that ‘‘ Every man in 
for example, if you, were to earry a five-dollar bill in your this country must be a patriot, and every man who, in these 
beket for six months, it would be worth, at the end of that times, does not feel in his soul the fire of America is not a patriot.” 
ine, not one cent more than five dollars, but if ‘you carry in The call is to men of many races, but now all of one great 
ur pocket a War-Savings Stamp, or a War-Savings Certificate nation, men who feel their hearts beat quicker when they speak 
nih the stamps affixt, it is increasing in value every minute of America as ‘“‘my eountry,’’ men who salute the star-spangled 
f the time, and you can use it as money whenever you wish. banner with pride as their own flag. The call is to you—go at 

The United States Thrift Cards are planned on the same _ once, to-day, to your nearest post-office or bank, or wherever 
muciple as the War-Savings Certificates. The total value is the new War- Savings Stamps are on sale, and buy all you ean; 
ily five dollars, however, and the twenty spaces for War-Sav- then save, and buy more to-morrow, and the next day, and 

tes Stamps provide for saving as little as twenty-five cents at every day, and so help to defend the flag and the liberties you 

time, The whole plan is simplicity, convenience, profit, and . love, and to send the same liberties into the lands across the sea. 

rice to the highest degree. It gives to every class of Ameri- The call is to every American, whether he has sprung from the 

bis, even those of the smallest means, the opportunity to save free soil of America or has been transplanted from other soil 

boney and to lend it to their own Government at four per cent. to flourish here. Now is the time to dedicate heart and soul 








upound interest, with the right to have their money back, and body to the great cause for which America is fighting. Lose 
ith increase, at any time. It brings to every man, woman, not a moment in beginning the collection of War-Savings Stamps- 
M child a strong inducement to economize in food, clothings Add to the amount every day of the year. Nothing short of 
d personal indulgence, and to use his savings to increase his your very best now and all the time will be enough. 

fortune, to strengthen his Government, and to support “But already I have done my best,” do you say? Have you? 
‘gallant soldiers and sailors who are giving their lives for us. When you can write in the record of every day these three 
War-Savings Certificates, United States Thrift Cards, and the things: ‘‘I have sacrificed for America, I have saved for America, 
arSavings Stamps to fill them, will be on sale in every post- I have served America,’’ then, only, will you have done your 
be, every hank, and thousands of other places throughout the real part. Then, only, will your heart thrill with true patriotism 
tion. Full information will be everywhere available.. Every and you can feel that your country has not depended on you 
lity in buying them will be given. Nobody will have any’ in vain. To-day is the day to buy a War-Savings Certificate. 
son for overlooking or neglectipg them; but they are not to Every day which follows must see some savings applied to the 
dumped on the market without restriction. They are too purchase of War-Savings Stamps, and not one man, woman, 
for that. No one subscriber will be allowed to own more boy, or girl must neglect this duty and privilege. 
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Prepared for THE LITERARY DIGEST by the UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION 
and especially designed for High School Use. 





(A) SUMMARY OF HIGH 
FOOD-PRICES IN WAR-TIME. 
—You will recall that last week’s 
article explained to you a number of 
ways in which war makes prices 
go up. You learned (1) that a 
large increase in exportation, such 
as has oceurred during this Great 
War, has a tendency to raise food- 
prices, which may be counteracted 
by stimulating : home production 
and modifying home demands. 
You were told also (2) that any 
interruption to smooth-working 
labor conditions also tends to raise 
prices. (3) Moreover, when the 
food-dealer observes that the cost 
of food-production is rising, or that 
wages are high, he is sometimes 
tempted to make the public pay a 
somewhat higher rate for food- 
commodities than their cost to him 
justifies. You saw (4) how defec- 
tive transportation facilities and a resultant shortage of food- 
stuffs are likely to raise prices. And finally you learned (5) that 
if the amount of gold in active use increases while commodities 
do not increase, a rise in the selling-price of such commodities 
will result. : 

(B) OTHER CAUSES OF HIGH FOOD-PRICES.—But high 
food-prices have other causes, which are the result of human 
avarice- or mismanagement, and which would tend, even if 
there were no war, to raise prices. Doubtless food-dealers as a 
whole are honest and patriotic. But there are black sheep in 
every flock, and there is no line of business which is not affected 
by harmful traditions and selfish customs. 

Some of these causes for high food-prices are: the lack of 
normal marketing conditions for the producer, hoarding, specu- 
lation, unreasonable profits, and practises which tend to restrict 
supply or distribution. These operations have taken place 
everywhere along the line by which food progresses from pro- 
ducer to purchaser. 

(1) Tue Lack or NormMat MarketinGa Conpitions.—Instead 
of moving. by the most direct steps from producer to consumer, 
accumulating only slight price increase in the process, food- 
commodities have sometimes traveled a slow and devious route. 
More agents than necessary have intervened between producer 
and consumer, and each has absorbed an individual profit, with- 
out performing any necessary service. The final and largest 
price of all, the accumulation of all the price increases, that 
price had to be paid by the consumer. - 

The Normal Route from Producer to Consumer.—The public 
often thinks of food-commodities as passing from producer to 
wholesaler to retailer to consumer. But this is seldom actually 
practicable. The route is often like this: 
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producer 
to 
_ broker (or commission man) 
to 
jobber (wholesaler) 
to 
retailer 
to 
consumer. 


The Circuitous Route-—With some commodities these steps 
are justifiable and necessary. But too often one broker sells to 
another broker, he sells to a third, and so on; and each time a 
slight price increase is tacked on. A car-load of beans, for 
instance, may be sold and resold and sold again so many times 
that in the end the public may pay nearly twice as much as the 
producer originally received. In fact, there are cases on record 


where a commodity has been handled by as many as ten different 
brokers, each taking his separate profit. 
(2) Hoarpinc Foop.—Hoarding food has been another evil 


which the Food-Administration aims to rectify. Suppose a man 
finds that his Christmas turkeys are not selling. well. Under 
former conditions he could either reduce their price in order to 
sell them or he could hold them in cold storage on the chance 
of making more money next year. 

Or suppose a food-dealer finds himself overstocked with any line 
of goods, and the prevailing market price unsatisfactory. For- 
merly he could hold his surplus from the market, hoping that the 
price would advance sufficiently to afford him the profit he 
desired. These are practises which the new licensing system 
will do away with, as the dealer must place his goods on the 
market within a reasonable time so that the public will get the 
benefit of the price reduction. 

(3) SpecuLation.—The evils of speculation in foodstuffs are 
obvious. Perhaps a man who has never been in the food business 
at all buys a quantity of rice. Asa speculative venture, he stores 
the rice away in a warehouse and waits for the market price of 
rice to go up. When it does, he sells it to the wholesaler. And 
in the end the public pays his profit. 

(4) UNREASONABLE Prorits.—Examples of unreasonable 
profits are not hard to find. Possibly some corner grocer in your 
own community has been able to buy sugar at alow price. Later, 
when the price of sugar has risen, if this grocer sells his supply 
at the new market price, he is thereby making far more than a 
normal and just percentage of profit. 

(5) Orner Unrair Practise.—Here is an example of another 
unfair practise. A farmer may turn over a car-load of potatoes 
to a broker who is supposed to sell it-on commission, at his regular 
commission fee. Instead of doing so, the broker may sell it to 
himself, pocket the commission for that transaction, and after- 
ward sell the potatoes again at a profit. Once again, this 
double profit is finally paid by the public. 

One of the most flagrant practises that has been charged is 
that of wasting food deliberately to keep up prices. If an im- 
porter receives a ship-load of fruit, say bananas, which is dead 
ripe, he may break the regular market price by selling them at the 
necessary low price. Suppose, sooner than do that, he throws the 
bananas into the harbor. He has been guilty of deliberate.waste 
for the sake of taking more money from the pockets of the public. 

(C) OBJECT OF THE NEW LICENSING SYSTEM.—To 
straighten that circuitous path from producer to consumer, 
and to eliminate all needless price increase en route, was one of 
the tasks imposed upon the Food Administration. Powers 
which would aid in such regulation were conferred upon the 
Food Administration when the Food-Control Act became law 
on August 10. And the machinery for the enforcement of 
the regulative provisions of the law is the new licensing system. 

Next week, it is our purpose to explain how the Food Admin- 
istration proposes to control the wholesaler and the big retailer, 
directly, and the smaller retailer, indirectly, through the license 
system, thereby helping to correct mismanagement and to check 
unfair practises. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is meant by a normal route from producer to con- 
sumer? By a circuitous route? 

2. How, in some cases, may an unscrupulous food-dealer 
lengthen necessary food-channels to gain a speculative profit? 

3. Can you cite any examples within your reading or experience 
of high prices due to hoarding, speculation, or waste? 

4. In what respect does justifiable storage of foodstuffs differ 
from hoarding? Give illustrations of each. 

5. Suppose the grocer with whom you trade raises the price 
of salt suddenly. Under what cireumstance would he be justi- 
fied in so doing? In what eases would you eall this taking an 
unreasonable profit? 

6. At the present day is any grocer justified in selling sugar at 
a higher rate than any other in the same town? 

7. What does hoarding by the consumer mean? Why is 
this a mark of extreme selfishness? How could it affect the 
price of the commodity hoarded? Why? 

8. Tell as many ways as you can think of in which patriotism 
may be shown by the producer of food. By the wholesaler. By 
the retailer. By the consumer. 
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SCIENCE ~ AND ~INVENTION 




















STRANGE THINGS FROM THE* SKY 
ERIODICAL “SHOWERS” of fish, frogs, toads, and 


the like have been reported ever since man has had 

sense enough to exercise his faculties of observation. 
The most remarkable thing about these stories, thinks an 
editorial writer in The Scientific American (New York), is that so 
few persons believe them. The wonder is not that they occur, 
but that they occur so seldom. Everybody, he says, has seen 
the wind carry .away light objects like leaves and seraps of 
paper; and tornadoes and hurricanes transport much heavier 
articles. At Beauregard, Miss., April 22, 1883, the solid iron 
screw of a cotton-press, wighing 675 pounds, was carried 900 
feet. On another occasion a hen-coop weighing 75 pounds was 
transported four miles. He goes on to call attention to other 


similar occurrences: 


“In a tornado at Mt. Carmel, IIL, a piece of a tin roof was 
carried 15. miles and a church spire 17 miles. What goes up 
must come down. We know, from the facts first cited, that the 
fall of so light and common an object as a frog, for example, 
must happen rather frequently in any part of the world subject 
to high winds. 

“In the May number of The Monthly Weather Review, Mr. 
W. L. MeAtee, of the United States Biological Survey, presents 
an interesting digest, drawn from a wide range of literature, of the 
facts and fables hitherto recorded concerning showers of organic 
matter. In many of these cases facts and fables are inter- 
mingled. For instance, various kinds of red rain are known to 
oceur, but they have been erroneously described as showers of 


-blood; deposits of pollen are described as sulfur; showers of 


‘worms’ are sometimes reported when heavy rains or melting 
snow by saturating the soil have driven the larve of soldier 
beetles or other insects out of their hibernating quarters, and 
so forth. 

‘*Blood rains figure in all the ancient and medieval chronicles, 
and so what goes under his name must be a fairly common 
phenomenon. 

***Some blood rains,’ says Mr. McAtee, ‘have been found 
to be the meconial fluid ejected by large numbers of certain 
lepidoptera simultaneously emerging from their chrysalides; 
other red rains are due to the rapid multiplication in rain- 
pools of alge and of rotifers containing red coloring matter; 
‘red snow’ results from the presence of similar organisms. But 
in no case have they rained down, except. in the sense that 
their spores or eggs have at some time been transported, prob- 
ably by the wind.’ 

‘‘Reddish dust is, however, frequently brought down in rain, 
and some so-called showers of blood may be thus explained. 
Pollen, especially from coniferous trees, is often deposited in 
abundance over extensive areas. <A pollen shower at Pictou, 
Nova Scotia, in June, 1841, was so heavy that bucketfuls were 
swept up on the deck of aship. Pine pollen is highly inflammable, 
hence its occasional identification in the popular mind with 
‘brimstone,’ and a belief in its diabolical origin. 

‘“‘Showers of ‘flesh’ are deposits of a glairy substance which, 
upon drying, forms a sort of skin on its surface. It is probably, 
in most eases, the material known as zoogloea, formed on the 
surface of water where bacteria are actively multiplying. Other 
rains of ‘flesh’ or ‘jelly’ consist of the dried spawn of fish or 
batrachians, the egg masses of midges, or colonies of infusoria. 

“With regard to larger forms of organic matter many rains 
of fishes, frogs, and toads have been described in recent as well 
as ancient times and by eye-witnesses of unquestionable veracity. 
Mr. Mauduy, a French naturalist, saw in 1822 a heavy shower of 
rain in large drops, mixed with toads the size of a walnut. This 
occurred more than a league from any brook, river, or marsh. 
Showers of fish have been reported many times in the United 
States, in 1893-at Winter Park, Fla.; in 1901 at Tillers Ferry, 
S. C., ete. In The Monthly Weather Review for May, 1894, 
it, was even recorded that during a severe hailstorm at Boving, 
eight miles east of Vicksburg, Miss., a gopher turtle six by eight 
inches, entirely encased in ice, fell with the hail.”’ 


USELESS WAR-INVENTIONS 


HE MAN who has invented something warranted to 

*‘end the war’’ would confer a favor on his country by 

trying to get it patented before submitting it to the 
military or naval authorities. The great majority of devices 
submitted, we are told by Hudson Maxim, in the New York 
Tribune, are of no value whatever. Most of them are not even 
new, and those that are new are very apt to be absurd. A 
preliminary investigation by the Patent Office, which Mr. 
Maxini ealls ‘“‘the greatest egotism-killer in the world,” would 
cut these all out, doubtless to the disappointment of the san- 
guine inventors, but to the great advantage of all else con- 
cerned, including the United States of America. At the last 
meeting of the Committee on Ordnance and “Explosives, Mr. 
Maxim informs us, fifty-seven devices were considered and 


-acted upon, but only four had merit enough to warrant recom- 


mending their development. As a rule, not more than one-tenth 
of 1 per cent. of the devices submitted possess any promise 


of practical value. He goes on: 


‘‘When a large number of inventive minds attack the same 
problem, a,good many of them are likely to attack it in the same 
way and invent the same solution. 

“This has been particularly true of designs for non-ricochet 
shells for attacking submarines. A good many designs for non- 
ricochet shells that have been submitted to the Committee on 
Ordnance and Explosives are practically identical. But it so 
happens that the Bureau of Ordnance of the Navy already has in 
service a non-ricochet shell of very simple construction which 
has not been improved upon in any of the devices submitted. 

‘** Another class of inventions have been winged projectiles and 
other forms of projectiles intended to be used in smooth-bore 
guns. Several of these are so old in the art as to make the 
ancient hills blush for their youth. One of the designs, about 
which the assumed inventor was particularly enthusiastic and 
confident, may be found standing on end in the Washington 
Navy-Yard as a curio harking back to the antique days of 
ordnance....... 

‘*There is one thing which seems to make an especial appeal 
to a large number of inventors, and it is the centrifugal gun. 
Designs for centrifugal guns have been submitted for which their 
inventors have claimed the most remarkable results. For 
example, one inventor claimed that his gun had thrown more than 
a thousand shots a minute through an inch board at a distance 
of fifty feet; and that test serves as a perfect answer to the 
centrifugal gun. 

“The United States Army shoulder rifle throws a projectile 
which has a striking energy of a foot-ton and which is sufficient 
to penetrate an inch of wrought iron at a distance of fiftyfeet. 

‘There have been dozens of designs substantially identical for 
protecting ships against torpedoes by means of external shields. 

“If inventors who have devices to submit to the Naval Con- 
sulting Board would first file an application for letters patent 
for each device before submitting it to this board they would 
thereby both help and inform themselves greatly and at the 
same time save the committees of the board a good deal of work. 

“Of course, the work which the committees of the Naval 
Consulting Board do is not exactly like that done by the ex- 
aminers in the Patent Office, but, on the other hand, the in- 
ventor does not get from the Naval Consulting Board the help- 
fulness in the way of references cited that he does in the United 
States Patent Office. 

“Enthusiasm seems to be a necessary concomitant of 
invention. Almost every inventor is highly enthusiastic about 


his devices. 

“‘T recently received a letter from a man in a country district 
in England submitting a crazy contraption for solving one of the 
great problems of the war, and he informed me that he had up 
his sleeve a hundred and forty more which he would send me if | 
would promise to get them utilized by the Government; and if I 
would not do that, then he would send them all to me if I would 
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promise to get ‘The Scientific American to publish the entire lot 
and give them to the world. He said he wanted to offer them 
first to Uncle Sam and did not want the Germans to know any- 
thing about them, but if Uncle Sam should not be perspicuous 
enough to appreciate and utilize them, then he wanted them 
published for the shame of Uncle Sam, in spite of any use that 
the Germans might make of the information. 

“‘T have just received a letter from a man in the Far West 
giving me a list of about a dozen of the 


SNAKES AS AN ASSET 


E CAREFUL HOW YOU KILL SNAKES. Few of 
B them are poisonous, and they are a national asset worth 
many millions of dollars. So says Gayne K. Norton, 
writing in American Forestry (Washington). Mr. Norton is 
afraid that one result of the introduction to outdoors given 
to thousands of indoor “‘tenderfeet”’ by 





biggest war-problems that he has solved, 
but he is rather timid about trusting them 
to anybody without adequate insurance to 
himself as the beneficiary. 

“If these gentlemen would apply for 
United States patents for their respective 
devices the Patent Office would serve as 
a cooler to their ardor. The United 
States.Patent Office is the greatest ego- 
tism-killer in the world, the greatest damp- 
ener of enthusiasm, because it is the 
greatest illuminator in the world regard- 
ing the newness and usefulness of inven- 
tions of every sort and description.” 





TRACKLESS TROLLEY IN 
ENGLAND 


RADFORD, ENGLAND, has been 
B operating a municipal trackless 
trolley since June, 1911, and pre- 

fers it in many ways to a regular trolley- 
line. The chief advantage, we are told 
by The Municipal Journal (New York, 
October 18), is the low capital expenditure, 
which is only about one-tenth of that re- 


Washington, D.C. 








Illustrations by courtesy of ‘‘ American Forestry,’’ 


LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 


She had never handled a snake until five 
minutes before this picture was taken. 


the new gardening impulse will be the 
destruction of a large number of snakes 
by ‘‘well-meaning but misinformed gar- 
deners.”” The kind of misinformation that 
Mr. Norton fears has, he says, been spread 
abroad for generations, so that there is a 
‘“‘very general tendency to kill snakes on 
sight,” And yet, ‘“‘every time a snake is 
killed more damage is being done than 
good.’”’ Farmers should protect and breed 
harmless varieties of snakes that destroy 
really harmful vermin—and these embrace 
a large proportion of the whole snake 
family. Writes Mr. Norton: 


‘*Reptiles may not manifest friendship 
toward us, few would welcome such a con- 
dition, yet they are not enemies. They 
never attack unless in self-defense. ‘Of 
our 111,species but 17 are poisonous— 
two species of Elaps, coral snakes, and 
15 species of crotaline snakes, the cop- 
perhead and moccasin, the dwarf, and 
typical rattlesnakes. On the other hand, 
the help they render is valuable. The 
pests destroyed each year, especially the 
rodents that injure crops and carry com- 
municable diseases, roll up a large balance 








quired for a system with tracks. We read: 


“Thus it has been possible to supply 
service to many rural and suburban sections where laying a 
track would be out of the question. This service is regarded 
in Bradford as a pioneer, preceding the instalment of the 
regular trolley-route and serving as a feeder for such routes. 
These cars also are used as connecting 


of good service in their favor. 

““Rodents are destroyers of farm pro- 
ducts, cause loss by fire through gnawing matches and insula- 
tion from electric wires, and of human life through germ- 
carrying, particularly the bubonic plague. Before the war the 
United States Department of Agriculture placed the bill at 
$500,000,000, one-fifth of which equals the 





links between the terminals of existing 
trolley-lines. There are now in Bradford 
91% miles traversed by the trackless ser- 
vice and in 1916 there was a car-mileage 
on such routes of 322,390. . The number 
of passengers carried was 3,402,985. The 
average fare per mile was 1.3 cents, fares 
being rated according to the distance trav- 
eled. Each car seats twenty-nine persons 
and is run by a motorman and con- 
ductor. The current is obtained from 
overhead trolley-wires and the vehicle 
runs upon the pavement on solid rubber 
motor- truck tires. The cars are said to 
be less noisy and less odorous than the 
gasoline-driven motor-buses.. They cause 
considerable damage to the roads over 
which they run, and these require regular 
attention and care, as a smooth pavement 
is necessary to successful operation. An 
exact statement of profit and loss seems 
to be impracticable, since these cars take 
current from the same feeders that supply 
it to a regular trolley system, and the rela- 
tive amount of current used by the two 


loss of grain. With advanced prices this 
is increased. 

“Rodents also destroy eggs, young poul- 
try, squabs and pigeons, birds and young 
rabbits, pigs, and lambs. A loss to hus- 
bandry, not estimated in figures but real- 
ized as.extensive, is due to the killing of 
fruit-trees by girdling or other injuries to 
the bark by species of wild rodents. Em- 
inent medical authorities agree that many 
plagues can be accounted for by rodents. 
As a destructive agency the rodents have 
no rival. 

“Reptiles are a very important factor 
in the natural work of restraining the too 
rapid increase of rodents. Practically all 
our snakes feed largely upon rodents. One 
in particular which has a wide range is 
the Lampropeltis doliatus triangulus (milk 
snake, house snake, spotted adder, check- 
ered adder), which finds 90 per eent. of 
its diet in small mammals. This réptile, 
together with dozens of others, is absolutely 
harmless, defenseless, and in no way de- 
structive, tho many ridiculous tales are 








is not known. These cars do no freight 
business or parcel delivery, but on the 
regular trolley systems of the city a parcel- 
delivery system has been in successful 
operation for a number of years. An 








GLADYS AND HER PET. 


This king snakeis a favorite of Miss Gladys 
Ditmars, daughter of the reptile curator of 
the New York Zoological Society. 


told about it. 

“The gross ignorance regarding our 
snake causes slaughter of all things that 
wear scales and crawl. Farmers should pro- 
tect and breed the harmless snakes rather 
than kill them. Many European countries 








innovation is the operation of a_ truck 
which follows the line of the rails, taking 
eurrent from the trolley-wires. This truck is fitted with ac- 
cumulators which take their supply of current from the over- 
head wires, by use of which stored current the truck is enabled 
to leave the trolley-route at any point for delivering goods.” 


have protective legislation. Another fact: 
all the king snakes—and the family is large—are natural enemies 
of other snakes and eat many of them. In numbers they prob- 
ably overbalance the poisonous species and by general. dis- 
tributidn usually occupy the same habitat as the - dangerous 


























-In. this way they materially help. to lessen danger of 
poisonous snake-bite. Until a person is able to distinguish and 
name a snake immediately, and know whether it is dangerous 


snakes. 


or not, that person has no right to kill any snake. Every time 
a snake is killed more damage is being done than good.” 





A -GROWTH-STIMULANT 


; SUBSTANCE resembling Mr. Wells’s mythical ‘food 
A of the gods,’ in that it can be used to control the 

growth of bodily tissue, has been discovered by Dr. T. 
Brailsford Robertson, professercf biochemistry and pharmacology 
in the University of California. It is usual in such cases for 
scientific men to make a free gift of the dis- 


refused exemptions. 
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THE DRAFT CRIPPLING THE INDUSTRIES 


q| \HAT THERE HAVE NOT BEEN sufficient draft 

exemptions to save expert industrial workers, and that 

therefore the widely heralded “selective” feature of 
the draft ‘“‘has been confined for the most part to the selection of 
the numbers from the boxes,” is charged by the writer of a lead- 
ing editorial in The American Machinist (New York, November 1). 
The result of this attitude, if continued, he says, ‘“‘is bound to 
delay the winning of our part of the war.’ All over the country 
he finds instances where mén who can not possibly be of as great 
value in the Army asin the industry to which they belong are 
Even in cases where men were engaged 


on work connected with the war, appeals 





covery to their fellow investigators. Dr. 
Robertson has acted differently, but with 
the same object—the advancement of -re- 
search and the good of the public. He has 
patented his growth-controlling substance, 
which he calls ‘“‘Tethelin,” and has assigned 
the patent rights to the university, all profits 
to be applied to an endowment for medical 
research. ‘“‘Tethelin’’ is isolated from one 
of the lobes of the pituitary body—a small 
gland attached to the base of the brain and 
long believed by physiologists to have as its 
function the regulation of nutrition. The 
new substance has been found to hasten the 
healing ef obstinate wounds, and ‘hence Dr. 
Robertson’s discovery, besides its importance 

to theory, is of immediate practical value. 
Says a writer in Science (New York): 


“Tests of this new chemical substance 
made in army hespitals in Europe and in 
civil hospitals in America have shown that 
it is of value in curing wounds and in caus- 
ing wounds to heal promptly which for 
months or even years had refused to yield 
to treatment. While several new substances 
and new methods found by medical investi- 
gators since the war began have proved ex- 
tremely useful in combating infections in 
wounds, ‘Tethelin’ has a field of usefulness 
all its own— after. other methods have ren- 
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HIS DISCOVERY HEALS WOUNDS. 


Dr. T. Brailsford Robertson's ‘* Teth- 
elin”’ helps injured. or diseased .tis- 
sues to grow again.  - 


have been in vain. 


‘We do not question the sincerity of 
those men who are responsible for the rigid 
enforcement of the draft and the refusal to 
make exemptions in the industries, but we 
can not agree with their judgment in the 
matter. We have no desire to secure whole- 
sale exemptions for any special trade or in- 
dustry, but it must be evident that the skill 
acquired in long years of experience is of 
more value to the country at this time than 
anything else the men can do. 

**Nor would it be so bad if the men were 
enlisted and then assigned back to the work 
they could do best. They would still be at 
the call of- the Government for any service 
that needed them most. And in many cases 
the employer would be glad to pay them the 
difference between the Army pay and their 
former salary, or more, to retain their ser- 
vices and so add to the output of the plant 
and in helping to shorten the war. 

‘*Furthermore, it is often a great injustice 
to the men. In many cases men who have 
had naval or military experience, who could 
have secured commissions in their respective 
branches, have refrained from enlisting be- 
cause they honestly believed that they could 
be of more service in their industry. But 
when drafted and refused exemption, they 
are not only taken from their industries but 
must serve as privates when they are better 
fitted and could be of more value in the other 
arms of the service. This is the blindest 


He goes on: 








dered the tissues aseptic and wounds some- 
times refuse to heal, especially where frost- 
bite, burns, or. varicose veins have injured ‘the Vitality Othe 
tissues. There are thousands of such cases in Europe to-day, 
and they oceupy the hospitals for an exceptionally long time, 
consuming drugs, time, space, and food, and frequently such 
cases have to be discharged unhealed. It is precisely these 
cases—the most expensive and most disabling type of wounds— 
which ‘Tethelin’ aids, since it stimulates thé SMiggish tissues 
and enables nature to work its own repair. 

‘*Professor Robertson has relinquished all personal profit from 
his discovery of this growth-promoting substance. In the agree- 
ment by which the regents of the University of California have 
accepted the trusteeship of this endowment for medical research 

it is provided that in case Professor Robertson should become 
physieally disabled his present university salary would be con- 
tinued throughout his lifetime, from the proceeds of the trust, 
or, in case of his death, to his wife. All income above this con- 
»tingent charge will go to endow an institute of medical research. 

‘*Under the supervisory control of the regents of the university, 
the researches thus provided for are to be directed by a board of 
directors, of which the charter members are to be five members 

,of the faculty of the University of California. . . . Vacancies 
on this board must be filled from men engaged directly and 
primarily in research. work of the character mentioned or of 
some kindred character. No man who ceases to be so engaged 
may continue to serve.as a director, and no director is to continue 
in service on the board after he arrives at the age of sixty. It 
is felt by the University of California that one especial value of 
the establishment of this foundation is the pattern which it sets 
for a procedure by which other scientific discoverers may dedicate 

the results of their scientific discoveries to the benefit of mankind.” 


kind of justice, so blind that it lacks even 
ordinary intelligence, and is by no means in 
keeping with many of the splendid things which are being 
accomplished in some lines. 

“There are several departments in. Washington which need 
designers and draftsmen very badly. Hundreds of these men 
have been called to the colors and refused exemption. Nor are 
they allowed to be transferred to this other work for which they 
are so well fitted in spite of requests of army and navy officers 
who need them and who are handicapped without them. As a 
result, various kinds of army-supplies are being delayed, directly 
affecting the date of our full and active participation in the 
war. It reduces itself to the absurd proposition of retaining men 
in the Army that can not be supplied with ammunition because 
these very men are not available for the work they can do best, 
and in which they are most valuable to the country. 

‘‘We appreciate the spirit that seeks to avoid anything look- 
ing toward favoritism, and commend the intention to prevent 
all suspicions of undue exemptions. But rational exemption 
is to the interest of increased production in all necessary 
lines, in the interest of conserving the skill which it requires 
years to acquire, and which means an investment and an asset 
of the country in years to come. 

‘‘We urge that an earnest and immediate consideration be 
given to a rational plan of exemptions in industry or an assign- 
ment of skilled enlisted men to the fields in which they can best 
serve the country in the present crisis. It may even be neces- 
sary to conscript labor to secure an adequate supply in some 
lines. There is no more vital question before us or one that 
requires to be acted on more promptly. Every day’s delay in 


this or other work means unnecessary loss of life on the battle- 
fields.”’ 
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THE FOOD-VALUE OF ORANGES 


UCH A FRUIT AS THE ORANGE, no matter how 

highly esteemed, is not generally regarded as valuable 

for its nutritive qualities. This point of view, we 
are told by Dr. J. H. Kellogg in Good Health (Battle Creek, 
Mich.), is a mistaken one. Orange-juice is a good food and 
will bear comparison, bulk for bulk, with many others whose 
nutritional value is undoubted. For instance, Dr. Kelluge 
tells us, a pint of buttermilk has a food value 25 per cent. less 
than a pint of orange-juice, and a pint of oysters falls short in 
about the same degree. Even full milk is not much more 
nutritious, a pint of orange-juice having about the same number 
of food-units as three-fourths of a pint of milk. When we con- 
sider that, besides this actual food-value, orange-juice has much 
else to commend it, we see that oranges on the bill of fare are 


worthy of all respect. Writes Dr. Kellogg, in substance: 


“Tt is a surprize to discover how universal is the craving for 
fruits. Even the earnivorous Eskimos, who of necessity sub- 
sist chiefly upon animal foods, do not neglect to improve the 
opportunity afforded by their short summer season to gather 
and feast upon cranberries and other small juicy fruits which 
manage to survive the bleakness of the polar region. 

‘We who live in a more favored clime find in the orange and 
other citrous fruits an abundant supply of the most delicate and 
wholesome of all food acids. The sugar of the orange, like its 
acid, has the advantage that it is prepared for immediate as- 
similation and requires no digestion. It does not need to pass 
through the digestive organs except for the purpose of dilution. 
It is to the sugar which it contains that the orange owes its chief 
value as a source of nutriment, altho it contains, in addition 
to the sugars or soluble carbohydrates, nearly 1 per cent. of 
protein. The combined value of its food-constituents amounts 
to 240 calories, or food-units, per pound—a value which will be 
best appreciated by comparison with other similar foodstuffs. 

. “Thus, while the orange is always a grateful addition to any 
ordinary bill of fare, it also has nourishment qualities to highly 
commend it.”’ 


In addition, Dr. Kellogg goes on to say, the orange has great 
value as a food adapted to certain grave conditions of disease, 
altho its virtues in this respect are little appreciated by the public 
and far less often utilized by medical men than they deserve. 
Here are a few of its medical uses, as set forth by the author: 


““As a food in fever cases, nothing could be more perfectly 
suited to requirements of the patient’s condition. The fever 
patient needs water to carry off poisons which are~burning him 
up and against which his cells and organs are struggling. Four 
to six quarts of water are needed daily to quench the fever’s 
fires and aid elimination through the skin.and kidneys. 

“‘Orange-juice supplies the finest sort of pure, distilled water, 
absolutely free from germs or foreign matters of any sort. The 
grateful acids furnish aid in satisfying thirst, and the agreeable 
flavor makes it possible for the patient to swallow the amount 
needed.. The intense toxemia from which the fever patient 
suffers coats his tongue and often destroys his thirst for water 
as well as his desire for food. The agreeable flavor of orange- 
juice aids greatly in overcoming this obstacle. 

‘Another special and valuable property of orange-juice is 
the small amount of protein or albuminous matter which it 
contains. Fever patients have little gastric juice and very small 
digestive power, and so need to take food which is ready for 
absorption and immediate use. Foods poor in albumen are also 
needful in fevers, because they do not leave residues to undergo 
putrefaetion in the colon, as do meat, eggs, and numerous other 
foods. 

“Another class of cases in which orange-juice is almost in- 
dispensable is found in those most unfortunate and suffering of 
mortals—the bottle-fed babies. Usually fed on pasteurized 
or sterilized milk, these unhappy little ones seldom fail to show 
marked evidence of malnutrition. They are, indeed, not 
infrequently victims of seurvy, rickets, or pellagra. The in- 


vestigations of Funk, McCollum, and many others have shown 
that the emaciation, weakness, arrest of growth, and general 
malnutrition in such cases are due to absence from their food of 
thé essential ‘vitamines.’ 

“A few years ago the fortunate discovery was made that 
orange-juice contains elements needed to supplement the bottle- 


fed baby’s dietary, resulting in immediate resumption of growth 
and a*speedy return to health. This remarkable transformation 
may occur, not only in human infants, but in young animals 
upon whom the orange-juice feeding experiment has been oft 
repeated. 

“The diet of the average man, made up chiefly of white bread, 
meat, and potatoes, is decidedly deficient in ‘vitamines.’ Orange- 
juice is needed to supplement these defective dietaries and 
might, with the greatest advantage, find a place on every table 
at ivast once a day. 

“The acid of orange-juice and the sugars it contains aid 
digestion by stimulating the gastric glands to increased activity. 
It is also an appetizer of the first quality. 

“A glassful of orange-juice before breakfast has a decided 
laxative effect with many persons. Sometimes it is advan- 
tageous to take a glassful of orange-juice at bedtime as well 
as in the mornine,”’ 





SAFETY IN CANNED GOODS 


HAT DANGER EXISTS in any practical degree in 
the consumption of home-canned food, as charged by 
Dr. Dickson, of San Francisco, in a recent article, is 
denied by experts in.the home-economies office of the United 
States Department: of Agriculture. Dr. H. L. Lang, of that 
office, in a communication that has been-sent out to the press, 
asserts that the chances of infection by the bacillus botulinus 
in home-canned food is not even so great as the chance of con- 


tracting lockjaw from a pin-scratch. Poisoning of this kind, 


he says, is far rarer than any other kind of food-poisoning, 


such as that from meat, fish, oysters, mushrooms, or shrimps, 
and the publication of what he calls Dr. Dickson’s ‘‘untimely 
article”? should not be allowed to defeat the food-campaign, as 
he fears it may tend to do. ‘‘Cold-packed, canned products,”’ 
he says, ‘‘are as safe as it is possible to make them under the 
ordinary mechanical limitations of the present canning equip- 
ment.”’ Dr. Lang writes further: 

“The bacillus botulinus is a spore-forming organism, but both 
the organism and its spores are not very resistant to heat, the 
spores being killed by heating to 80 degrees centigrade for one 
hour. The toxin which the organism produces is also killed by 
boiling. Thorough cooking at the boiling temperature is there- 
fore all that is necessary to kill the organism and its toxin in the 
food; and cases of botulism are due to the eating of food which has 
been_ infected with the organism and not been. sufficiently 
cooked. = Sausages; which might become infected with this 
organism,” present ideal conditions for its growth, and have 
been a frequent cause of botulism. From this fact the name 
of the Aisease is derived. Infected meat-products and, in a few 
instances, canned vegetables and fruits have been given as 
eauses of botulism. 

**Recently Dr. Dickson, of San Francisco, has reported a study 
of eleven outbreaks of food-poisoning, occurring during the past 
eighteen years in California, which he has attributed to eating 
canned vegetables: and*fruits. In these cases no definite in- 
formation is availablé- as to the methods used in canning the 
vegetables, but if is reasonable to assume that the contamina- 
tion of the goods might have been brought about by the selection 
of food of poor quality for canning, by lack of cleanliness in 
packing the products, by the neglect of some essential steps 
in the process, or by failure ef the heat to penetrate to all parts 
of the can in sterilization. 

“There is no danger that the type of food-poisoning known 
as ‘Botulism’ will result from eating fruits or vegetables which 
have been canned by any of the methods recommended by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, providing that such 
directions have been followed carefully, and that no canned 
goods are eaten which show signs of spoilage. In case of any 
doubt as to whether the contents of a particular can have spoiled 
it should be thrown away. If fed to chickens or other animals 
it should be boiled. No canned food of any kind or any other 
home-cooked food which shows visible signs of spoilage should 
ever be eaten. In the cold-pack method of canning given out 
by the Department of Agriculture, only fresh vegetables are 
recommended for canning, and sterilization is accomplished by 
the following processes: Cleansing, blanching, cold-dipping, 
packing in clean, hot jars, adding boiling water, sealing imme- 
diately, and: then sterilizing the sealed jars at-a minimum 
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temperature of 212° Fahrenheit for one to four hours, accord- 
ing to the character of the material. Since the spores of B. 
botulinus are killed by heating for one hour at 175° Fahrenheit, 
there is no reason to believe that the Botulinus organism will 
survive such.treatment.”’ 





DEPTH BOMBS 
| **‘DEPTH BOMBS,” about which we hear a good 


deal in the newspaper accounts of naval fights with 
submarines,. are simply 


BULLETS IN THE BLOOD-STREAM 


ASES where shell-fragments or bullets have been carried 
i through the body by the circulation of blood are oc- 
easionally reported from the war-hospitals. In one, 
described recently in The Lancet (London), a bit of shell mi- 
grated from a vein in the thigh to the heart, being unsus- 
pected until-the autopsy. This story, according to a later issue, 
has been capped by a German surgeon who found a shell frag- 


ment in the left ventricle at an autopsy. Says The Lancet: 








charges of high explosive so 
arranged as to explode when 
they have sunk in the water toa 
certain depth. These bombs, 
we are told in a descriptive 
article published in The Scien- 
tific American (New York), can 
be made in any size desired, but : 
the average type in use carries 
about 250 to 350 pounds of tri- 
nitrotoluol, which is about the 
charge of the modern torpedo. 
Their effectiveness consists in 4s 
the fact that they do net -havy 
to hit the submarine to destroy 
it. We read: 





“Tts destructiveness is based 
upon the fundamental fact that 
water is incompressible, and 
that the shock of detonating a 
mass of high explosive under 
water is felt immediately in. all 
directions—the effect diminish- 
ing, of course, with the distance 
from the bomb. It will be re- 
membered that in one of our 
earlier chapters on the subma- 
rine it was stated by Hudson 
Maxim that four cubic feet of 
trinitrotoluol at the moment 
of detonation produces 40,000 
eubie feet of gas. Now, when a 
mine, or bomb, or torpedo war- 
head is detonated the expanding 
gases seek the line of least re- 
sistance. In the case of a tor- 
pedoed ship, this line leads into 
the hollow interior of the ship, 
the incompressible water form- 
ing an abutment in all other 
directions; but when a mine or 
depth bomb is detonated the 
line of least resistance is up- 
ward; and the gases cut their 
way quickly to the surface, carry- 
ing a fountain-like mass of water 
to a great height into the air. 





Courtesy of ** The Scientific American."’ 
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A DEPTH BOMB NEED NOT ACTUALLY HIT A SUBMARINE TO DESTROY IT. 














If the explosion takes place at a 
considerable depth, however, the 
resistance to the upper escape of the gases is greater and the 
shock transmitted through the water in all directions is pro- 
portionately increased. Failing to blow up the surface of the 
ocean, the bomb must blow in the submarine. 

“The destructiveness of the bomb against the submarine will 
depend upon two things; first, the depth at which it is detonated, 
and, secondly, the distance from the bomb to the submarine. 
Manifestly, then, it is advisable to detonate the bomb below 
the submarine, as the shock transmitted will be proportionally 
greater than if it were above it, other things being equal. As 
to the distanee’at which an explosion would be absolutely 
destructive, rupturing the plating and sinking the submarine, 
Mr. Hudson Maxim writes us that if 500 pounds of trinitro- 
toluol were exploded deep under water within 125 feet of a 
deeply submerged submarine, it would completely destroy it. 
Smaller charges would, of course, have to be detonated propor- 
tionally closer to the submarine to secure destructive action.” 


“The man lived ten days after his injury, but no symptom 
whatever had pointed to any involvement of the heart. Dr. 
A. Rudolf Jaffé, assistant surgeon at the same hospital, relates a 
series of interesting cases from German literature of which the 
most remarkable was recorded by Freund and Caspersohn, who 
removed from the lumen of the right ventricle a shrapnel-ball 
thirteen millimeters [about one-half inch] in diameter. In this 
ease, altho the wound was situated at the edge of the right costal 
arch and the projectile might therefore have entered the right 
ventricle directly, the surgeons found no signs of wound of the 
heart-wall nor effusion into the pericardium, and concluded that 
the ball had entered the vena cava, thus reaching the ventricle 
indirectly. As the patient recovered, no opportunity offered for 
verification of this assumption. Jaff4 adds a case observed by 
himself in which a Russian rifle-bullet was carried to the right 
ventricle, where it was found at the autopsy lying beneath a 
flap of the tricuspid valve.” 
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A FRENCH WAR-PLAY OF SPIRITUAL REBIRTH 


O GAGE’ THE CHANGE that has come about in the 
playgoer’s fare in Paris since the war began one must, 
it seems, see Henri Bernstein’s ‘‘L’Elévation.” That 
‘play, produced at the Comédie-Frangaise, has had a great success 
abroad, and is taken as marking the spiritual upper trend both in 


that.”’ Less sensitive than Mr. Sherwin, this critic also finds 
it fortunate that— 


“This play, which Grace George and her company presented 
at the Playhouse last night, is triangularity in its most refined 
state, and the author takes great pains to show that the conduct 
of the two men, at least, is 
removed from all sordidness 





because of the war. 








Photograph by White, New York, 








WHEN “THE HEIGHTS” ARE REACHED. 


The dying lover exacts a promise that the days before his ‘‘ illumination” 
brance, ‘‘never to mingle with the memory of the glorious days that have followed.” 


“Tt is his war-service 
with its utter detachment 
from his former dissolute 
life tainted with promiseuity 
that leads Captain de Genois 
up the narrow path of true 
love into the radiant sun- 
light of a pure, unadul- 
terated passion for Mme. 
Cartier. Of course it was 
her great love for him that 
really was the powerful 
magnet that pulled him to 
the heights of purified 
affection, but it was the de- 
velopment of his inner life 
through self-sacrifice on the 
battle-field that swept away 
the barriers between them, 
those loathsome _ barriers 
that Mme. Cartier in her 
trusting innocence had not 
even realized existed. 

“‘Altho Professor Cartier, 
who is a famous physician, 
suspects his wife’s unfaith- 
fulness and forces a confes- 
sion from her in the first act, 
it is the declaration of war 
that makes him place pub- 
lic service above private 
wrong, and they live on to- 
gether outwardly as hus- 
band and wife, each doing 
hospital work unceasingly 
for France. 

“In the second act comes 
a telegram from Captain de 





shall be blotted from her remem- 





Cartier that he is ill in the 





playgoer and playwright. Now that an English version appears 
in New York under the guidance and inspiration of Miss Grace 
George, we are allowed to see for ourselves. One caution, 
chowever, is slipt in by a New York critic—that ‘the original text 
has been subjected to various modifications.”’ It is not this 
probably that makes Mr. Louis Sherwin almost believe that the 
leopard can change his spots, for he finds in ‘“L’Elévation” a 
‘‘depth of emotion, a quality almost spiritual—a quality that 
would be really spiritual if Bernstein had not spent his previous 
life debasing his talent.” Bernstein has been exampled here 
in this country in previous plays, particularly during the Ameri- 
ean season of Mme. Simone, the French actress who was the 
e¢reator of most of his figures. We have twice seen ‘‘The 
Thief,” and onee “The Whirlwind.” 
have affected Mr. Sherwin in such a way as to lead him to ob- 
serve that the change evidenced in ‘‘L’Elévation” is ‘“‘more 
-of a thing of marvel.’’ The play centers around ‘‘the familiar 


These plays seem to 


‘domestic triangle,”’ for, observes ‘‘The Playgoer,”’ of the New ° 


York Evening Sun, “‘it is of such stuff that French dramas are 
made, and it would take more than a world-war to change all 


hospital at Rennes. Her 
intuition tells her that he is dying and she prepares to go even 
at the cost of a scandal. Her husband endeavors to restrain 
her, and the finest moment of the play is his refusal to 
play his trump-card of producing proofs that her lover was 
utterly unworthy of her at the outbreak of the war. For he 
realizes through her utter devotion that she is really possest 
of that divine fire, the grand passion, a quality as rare as it is 
beautiful. His only regret is that it is not he, but his rival, 
some twenty years younger than himself, who Kas inspired it.”’ 
The final scene shows the lover at the hospital exacting a 
promise that his beloved will not commit suicide, but will return 
to her husband. It then develops that in one night of spiritual 
elevation, out between the trenches in No Man’s Land at Oude- 
capelle, his soul has experienced such regeneration that he 
views the past with disgust. Realizing that he is dying, he 
begs that their affection date from that night, blotting out 
everything before. That is, it must be purely spiritual. We 
give the dialog in our own translation from the French text. 
Capt. Louis de Genois, who before the war was not worthy of 
Mme. Cartier, explains the transformation he has undergone 
day by day in his life at the front, through which his thoughts 


Genois, which informs Mme. - 
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and feelings have been gradually elevated so that he is prepared 
for any sacrifice. 


Louts (in a hurried, strange voice)—*‘ Edith, will you let our 
love begin at Oudecapelle?”’ 

Evirx—*‘ Begin—?”’ 

Lovuis—*‘ Please say you will. You will, won’t you? 

Epirs (surprized)—‘t Why—yes—to be sure.” 

Lovuis—* You know before—it was not really beautiful. I 
knew that you loved me, but I did not realize your passionate 
confidence, your strong and tender heart, all the treasures of your 
silence. I was another man in those days, and a poor one, at 
that. _You must promise me that never, never shall this past, 
which is hateful to me, that even an episode of the time, shall 
mingle with memory of the glorious days that have followed. Do 
you promise me this?”’ 

Epitx (anguished )—‘‘ Yes—but—” 

Louis—‘Remember, Edith, before it was not beautiful, but 
now it is all beauty—and it began at Oudecapelle.” 

EpitH (as she passes her handkerchief across his face)— 
“Louis, you frighten me. What’s wrong? We shall be with 
each other. My darling, you are worrying yourself without—”’ 

Lovuis—‘ Edith . one night ... one night in Lorraine, 
in our dugout, I sat listening for a long time to two of my friends 
who were exchanging recollections. Oh, the simplest, most 
ordinary things, you know. But each time they would begin 
with, ‘My wife.’ And their eyes were so fine and bright. I said 
nothing, but after a while I got up and went outside. The night 
was heavy -with fog. I passed beyond the wire. Not a thing 
was stirring that night. And in this silence, this strange soli- 
tude, I saw you, Edith. From time to time you would lift your 
head and I could see your face, worn and anxious with thought 
of me. I saw you so plainly, my trembling, faithful little woman. 
And suddenly I heard my own voice utter quite loudly the 
words, ‘My wife!’ That was the first time. My wife—my 
wife!) What a call it was from the depths of my being to that 
divine intimacy, to all that I had never known! Till dawn I 
remained out there in the sad, fog-veiled plain, peopled with the 
dead and the invisible living—with you. Yes, you were there 
with me, my wife, all that night—the night of our marriage!” 

Epita—*‘‘ Louis, my dear, vou’re erying—why is it?~ You’re 
utterly played out, aren’t you? (He shakes his head negatively.) 
Yes, you are, I’m sure you are. You've let yourself become 
excited. Your fever is. worse’’—(she rises). 

Lovuts—‘ Edith, come close to me.” 

Epirn (drawing back)—‘‘My dear Louis, why do you look 
at me so strangely? And your nurse, too, she looked at me 
pityingly.”’ 

Lovuis—*‘ Dear, come close to me.” 

Epirsa—‘‘Oh, I am _ too frightened. . They've been 
telling me lies. . . . Everybody lies! I, too, I have been 
lying, for I’ve been afraid since I came into the room.” 

Lours—*Come close to me.” 

Epirx (she approaches, her hands joined 
* Louis—it isn’t that, is it?” 

Louis (nodding his head)—‘‘ Edith, I am going to die.” 

Epiru (with a sudden ery)—‘'Oh, no, no!” 

Lovis—‘‘It’s too bad, but—” 

Eprrua—‘No, I say no... I love you so. Don’t die 
please, Louis, my Louis, don’t die. Let us love each other! 

(She falls swooning beside the bed.) 
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supplication)— 


The play is manifestly more representative of French than of 
Saxon psychology, and the temper of our critics conditions their 
senetiems both to the theme of the play and its technique. 
Mr. Towse, of the New York Evening Post, for example, says 
that ‘“‘the trouble with the play is that altho it has a fine motive 
and many strong and moving situations, it is lacking in human 
appeal and in every-day common sense and experience.’” Neither 
of the two principal characters he finds ‘‘entirely credible or 
sympathetic.” Mr. Sherwin is even more unpleasantly affected 
in witnessing the ‘painful struggles.’”” Mr. Bernstein has to 
make his characters live, and here it is that he finds tha‘ Bern- 
stein has such a hard struggle with his antecedents . . . that 
you have to endure a good deal of conventional Bernsteimerie 
before you reach what is good in the play.’ 

When the play appeared in Paris last June the critic of Le 
Figaro saw Mr. Bernstein speaking ‘‘with a kind of apostolic 


serenity.” He goes further: 


“This work, which is the most earnest appeal to pity and love 
that we have heard in these years of sorrow, is at the same time 
an ode to the foree and grandeur of France. . Would it were 
possible that the most affecting interpreters of ‘L’Rlévation’ at 
the Comédie-Frangaise might go through the world playing this 
play as they play it at Paris. :It is not necessary to say that Mr. 
Bernstein has never had so great and so dignified a success in the 
theater. Let it suffice to state that this tragedy will rouse the 
soul of the country, and will serve to the Allied peoples and to 
foreigners as the finest document our service of propaganda can 
offer to make France better understood, respected, and loved.” 


The Paris press received ‘‘L’Blévation” with acclaim. It is 
not only the first considerable dramatic work inspired by the war, 
according to Le Gaulois, but it shows the author worthy of the 
high theme he conceived. We read: 


‘*He has written a play that magnifies the soul of France in the 
eataclysm we are beholding. .He has not only conceived a 
beautiful and splendid. drama, but has also done a good action in 
showing human beings capable of sacrifice and of renunciation. 
The Bernstein of to-day is very different from the Bernstein of 
the past, who was bitter and violent in his microscopic study 
of decay and vice.” 





NEW INTEREST IN STUDYING HISTORY 


MINOR BLESSING of the war is the vivid interest it 
gives to the world’s human past. Public libraries, 
publishers, and. booksellers have given testimony to 
this fact. It has given the teacher of history his chance to give 
new life to that study, and ‘‘make the dry bones live,’ as the 


Cleveland Plain Dealer shows: 


‘“Time was when scholars generally were inclined to interpret 
history in purely economic terms, and this they overdid as, in an 
earlier age; the Freemans and the Mommsens had forgotten 
their duty to interest, in their enthusiasm for inconsequential 
fact. Herodotus was ridiculed as careless and gullible, his very 
humanity scorned, and Gibbon frowned upon, as much, it seemed, 
for the majestic sweep of his flawless prose as for his minor 
errors, not many years ago. This phase has passed, for which 
we should give thanks, but now a new one comes, full of genuine 
menace. 

“The Germans are to blame, in this as in many other things. 
Their rulers realized how easily an aggressive monarch might 
find loyal subjects able to produce historical arguments to cover 
up his crimes, and to win popular support for armies in the field. 
For fifty years the servants and the-savants of the Hohen- 
zollerns have practised faithfully this patriotic distortion of 
history, and the world knows the result. The whole thought of 
the German Empire has been poisoned by the Nietzsches, the 
Treitschkes, and the Bernhardis. The German people must 
learn their history again before they can take their place among 
civilized nations, trusted and trustworthy. 

‘*But there is a proper ground where history and patriotism 
meet, for no citizenship can exercise its rightful influence upon its 
neighbors if it lacks a historical conception of itself as a con- 
tinuing community, and fails to regard its neighbors in a similar 
light. The United States will play a large part in determining 
the fate of Alsace-Lorraine and of the Balkans. It will have a 
hand in deciding what shall become of Italia Irredenta, of 
Poland, and of those who groan under the Turkish yoke. | It 
ean not render here the service which it owes humanity if it 
works in the dark, and in any democracy the judgment of the 
people, its sense of right and wrong, its knowledge of the facts 
in the case, must rule the decisions of its accredited representa- 
tives. Here is the history teacher’s notable opportunity, his 
chance to render his community a service of incomparable worth. 

** America Has passed the day when an indifferent provincialism 
is either serviceable or safe. If Americans are to take an in- 
telligent part in the struggle to safeguard the liberty of mankind, 
they must know something of that struggle in the past, must 
have an inkling of how and why great Powers have risen and 
waned, not merely for forty years, but for as many centuries. 
They must know of past imperialisms and past democracies, of 
what the fight in Mesopotamia may mean, what that along the 
Vardar and the Piave, must have some understanding of 
what men fight for along the Dvina and the Yser, and along 
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the upper Rhine. They owe it to themselves to know these 
things. 

“The history teacher whom such a chance does not inspire 
is worse than useless. He must not neglect this unprecedented 
opportunity to mold, sanely and honestly, the thoughts of those 


whose votes will soon control the nation.” 





“TOMMY’S SONGS” 


N THE SENSE OF FOLK-LORE the American soldier 
I in France is as yet not only not vocal, but hardly articulate. 

Most of the slang has been invented for him in other 
eamps or back here, and, like his cognomen “‘Sammy,”’ he repu- 
diates it with a breath. Mr. Haywood Broun recently wrote 
to the New York Tribune to say that so far he has found our boys 
to have produced but one slang word—‘‘the clacker’’—what he 
ealls the farge copper 25-centime piece. Our popular songs, 
like ‘Over There”’ and ‘‘Good-by, Broadway,” are written by our 
comedians. There has, however, arisen a folk-song in the 
British Army, and it is safe to say that our boys will be no less 
musical or inventive. Meantime we look for the psychology of 
the fighting man in his hours of relaxation and exaltation in a 
new English publication, ‘‘Tommy’s Tunes,” which is described 
as ‘“‘A Comprehensive Collection of Soldiers’ Songs, Marching 
Melodies, Rude Rimes, and Popular Parodies, Composed, 
Collected, and Arranged on Active Service with the B.E.F. 
by F. T. Nettleingham, Second Lieutenant, R.F.C.” These 
songs, as Mr. Solomon Eagle shows in The New Statesman 
(London), are of many kinds and from many sources. One, 
however, puzzles him, and among his guesses he overlooks the 
fact that the song in question might have come from America. 
At least it is from this song, ‘‘Green Grows the Grass,’ that the 
word ‘‘Gringo,” applied to the American “‘ doughboy” by the 
Mexican, is supposed to derive. We read: 


**As the title suggests, Mr. Nettleingham has not specialized 
in any class of song. He gives not merely the songs which have 
eome during the war from no one knows where and the bur- 
lesques of music-hall ditties and hymns, but a number of 
traditional songs and some compositions, largely drawn from 
the R.F.C., that are obviously the work of clever individuals. 
These are interesting as extras. So are the old songs, but not 
all those to which Mr. Nettleingham refers as heirlooms of the 
Old Army are peculiarly Army songs, and some are widely 
diffused among the population. Among those for which he 
makes no such claim is ‘The Green Grass Grew All Round.’ I 
suppose that collectors have printed it before. They may even 
have decided that it is an allegory, religious or otherwise, like 
‘I Will Sing You One—O.’ But I have certainly never seen it in 
print before. Yet it is one of the most widely dispersed of our 
popular songs; whatever music-hall ballads come and go, this 
goes on, and you are liable to hear parties of youths singing it 
almost anywhere in the country. Several songs of this sort are 
given; but the greatest interest must lie in those queer, unique 
songs—whimsical, ironical, grumbling—which have come into 
being in the Army during the war, and many of which, in the 
true fashion of folk-poetry, exist in numerous versions.” 


The most famous of the latter, and “‘the type of most of 
them,” is said to be, ‘‘I Want to Go Home.” It expresses one 
thing that no British soldier denies even while he fights val- 
iantly on—his ‘‘utter fed-upness”’: 


“‘T remember the first time I heard of it. A gunner officer 
(he is dead now) sent it to me, with the tune roughly jotted 
down. He said that his men would sing that melancholy 
tune very quietly and slowly when grooming their horses, and 
that he had never heard anything in his life which moved him 
more. The difference between various versions of it usually 
lies in the fourth line. Mr. Nettleingham gives ‘Where there 
are shells and Jack Johnsons galore’; of those I have heard, 
I think ‘For, oh, the Jack Johnsons, they maké such a roar,’ 
sounds likelier to be general. Another song, which would do 
equally well as the type is that which appears on the wrapper 
of this book: 

When this ruddy war is over, 
Oh! how happy I shall be, 
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the tune of which seems to derive from ‘Massa’s in the Cold, 
Cold Ground.’ Mr. Nettleingham’s discretion about ‘ruddy’ 
is not altogether kept up; occasionally he admits things whic 
make one think one is reading a collection of Tom d’Urfey’s 
instead of a twentieth-century book. Of *Grousing,’ anothe 
of the sort, the compiler says that company commander 
have been known to suppress it ‘when men have spent long 
hours on the march.’ It is unmitigated. It goes to the tune 
of ‘Holy, Holy, Holy,’ and the last verse is: 


Marching, Marching, Marching, 
Always ruddy well marching. 
Marching all the morning, 

And marching all the night. 
Marching, Marching, Marching, 
Always ruddy well marching. 
Roll on till my time is up 

And I shall march no more. 


*‘ Another of the sort is, ‘Why Did We Join the Army?’ 
Why did we join the Army, boys? 
Why did we join the Army? 
Why did we come to Salisbury Plain? 
We must have been ruddy well balmy. 
Fol-the-rol-lol, etc. 


“One of the most wide-spread is that which, sung to the 
tune of ‘The Church’s One Foundation,’ has been adapted 
to all sorts of branches, and of which one version is: 

We are Fred Karno’s Army, 
A jolly fine lot are we; 

Fred Karno is our Captain 
Charlie Chaplin our O.C. 
And when we get to Berlin, 
The Kaiser he will say: 
Hoch! Hoch! Mein Gott! 
What a jolly fine lot 

Are the 2—4th R.E., T. 


“In most variations the second couplet is: 
We can not fight, we can not shoot, 
What earthly use are we? 
or words to that effect.”’ 
“The Tarpaulin Jacket,” 
been imprest by the airman and now expresses his dying request 
to his mechanic to ‘“‘reassemble the engine, the parts of which 
are embedded in various sections of his body.” What Mr. 
‘a less literary one”’ is thus savored: 


so familiar in college-songs, has 


Eagle calls ‘ 
Oh, had IT the wings of an Avro, 
Chorus: “of an Apro.” 

Then far, far away I would soar, 

**would soar.” 
Right off to my pals down in Holland, 

“in Holland.” 
And rest there the rest of the war, 

“the war.” 


Mr. Eagle closes with a contribution not in the book and a foot 
note on ‘‘Tipperary”’: 


‘“‘One that reached me from a Fusileer battalion the other day 
may or may not be a local adaptation of a song common t 
many regiments. It is a chorus, only, to the tune of ‘Hold 
Your Hand Out, Naughty Boy,’ and runs: 


Hold your head down, Fusileer, 
Hold your head down, Fusileer, 
There’s a bloody great Hun 
With a bloody great gun 
Who'll shoot you 
Who'll shoot you: 
There's a sniper up a tree 
Waiting for you and me, 
If you want to get back to your home any more, 
Hold your head down, Fusileer. 


It is sung in the London vernacular, and is certainly in the 
Flanders tradition. 

“It may be observed, by the way, that Mr. Nettleingham 
says in his preface—every soldier who has mentioned it to me has 
certainly said the same thing—that ‘Tipperary’ ‘was neve 
Tommy’s song.’ It merely happened that a Daily Mail corr 
spondent heard a few troops of the Expeditionary Force singi 
it at Boulogne. It was a chance that he did not hear othe 
troops singing something else. In the anthologist’s opinion the 
most popular song in the Army is, beyond question, ‘Ant 
Laurie.’”’’ 
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AUGUSTE RODIN 


RENCH ART has lost another of its grand old men in 

the death of Rodin, which occurred at Paris, November 17, 

Following so closely upon the death of Degas, it brings 
with it, says @ writer (perhaps Mr. Cortissoz) in the New York 
Tribune, “a sense of the ending of a historical chapter.’””’ Both 
men are to be reckoned as “‘the heroes of battles fought long 
ago in the development of French art,” in that “both weré 
types of revolt against the conventions of their time.” Rodin, 
like Degas, who was treated 
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port you to an authentic Olympus, at all events consoled you 
by making you feel the solid earth under your feet. His nudes, 
considered simply as nudes, and without reference to the titles 
affixt to them, are superb. They are transcripts from nature 
raised to a higher power by consummate modeling. And 
sometimes they triumphantly affirm themselves, title and 
all. ‘Le Penseur’ is a case in point. This somber bronze, 
seated brooding on the steps of the Pantheon, is one of those 
sculptures which are no more moving to the initiated artist 
than to the layman utterly ignorant of the lesson lying in 
a nuance of workmanship. It has esthetic beauty and a 
spirit which touches the imagination.” 


Rodin had other qualities 





in our issue of October 20, 
“opposed a brilliant impres- 
gonistie realism to the cut- 
and-dried pictorial habit of 
the Salon.” The kind of 
sulpture that won prizes 
vemed to Rodin, when he 
came upon the scene, “too far 
removed from the actualities 
oflife.” His method of work 
yas novel and productive of 
a query whose reply sounded 
the bottom of his artistic 
intention: 


“He used to keep his nude 
models moving about in the 
studio, as suited themselves, 
util a pose attracted him, 
vhen he fixt it and went to 
york. To a friend who asked 
him if this did not place him 
at the orders of his models, he 
replied: ‘No; I am not at 
their orders, but at those of 
mature,” His greatest service 
to modern art was his reha- 
tilitation of the truth as the 
frst and most important in- 
gedient in a work of sculp- 
tue, At the outset, as all 
the familiar anecdotes relate, 
he very nearly overdid his 
wflinching naturalism. His 
famous ‘Age of Brass’ was 
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RODIN’S WEDDING IN JUNE, 


His bride being his old companion and model for many of his works. 
Both are now gone, Rodin surviving his wife but a few weeks. 


besides that of the artist. He 
‘“‘a delightful personality 
and talker, the friend of youth 


was 


and progress.” Fate, says 
this writer, ‘‘could hardly 


have devised anything better 
than the spacious evening of 
life which he enjoyed, full of 
fame and honor.” But he 
just missed the crown of his 
career: 

“The dispatches announc- 
ing his death record the news 
that he was just on the verge 
of election to the Academy. 
France, which had erected so 
many of his statues in her gal- 
leries and public squares, 
which had given him a pal- 
ace for a studio and desig- 
nated it the Musée Rodin, to 
enshrine in perpetuity the 
collections of antiquities and 
of. his own works which he 
had already deeded to the 
Government — France, with 
her characteristically liberal 
gesture, was at the end giving 
her official seal to his genius. 
He would have worn it quite 
naturally. He never had the 
acrid, solitary temperament of 
Degas.” 


Mr. Huneker, the impres- 








suspected of being a cast from 
the model. He had, how- 
wer, the tenacity of the true pioneer, and on his sterling fidelity 
tolife he based an extraordinarily successful career.” 


Rodin in his field was as sorely needed as Degas in his, so the 
witer avers, for ‘sculpture had been gradually crystallized into 
formulas, and sterilized in the process.” Reading on: 


“A capable, well-polished technique—inalienable property of 
the racee—survived and flourished, but it steadily smothered 
mginality and ideas. For one man of genius like Dubois—the 
wulptor of the glorious ‘Joan of Are’ at Reims—who could rise 
above its chilling influence, hundreds were benumbed by it 
into the practise of a trite formalism. It took a long time for 
Rodin to disturb this situation. Down to the day of his death 
he had his bitter crities, and, we may say in passing, he was not 
by ary means above criticism. He had the defects of his 
qulities—a tendency to bombast, an excess of sensuous emotion, 
a rather flaunting virtuosity—and these defects, especially in 

. later years, led many of his disciples astray. But even while 

countrymen were contemning him, and he was deserving 
‘me of their animadversions, he was doing them good, calling 
them away from false gods and directing them into fresher, more 
Wholesome paths. 

“There is an immense amount of the sheer bone and sinew 
of humanity at the bottom of even his most rhetorical flourishes. 
He mistook himself for an interpreter of Dante and the Greek 
mythology, In that capacity he made lucky guesses now and 
then, instead of the absolutely convincing revelations of the born 
Ser, Yet, whether as a poet or a prosateur, he was, unfailingly, 
the master of form and of technique, who, if he did not trans- 





sionistic critic, is quoted by 
the New York Evening. Post 
in one of his florid but comprehensive passages: 


“Like all great men working in the grip of a unifying idea, 
Rodin so modified the old technique of sculpture that it would 
serve him plastically as does sound a musical composer. A 
lover of music, his inner ear may dictate the vibrating rhythm 
of his forms—his marbles are ever musical; not ‘frozen music,’ 
as Goethe called Gothic architecture, but silent music. But 
Rodin is not all tragedy and hell-fire. Of singular delicacy, of 
exquisite proportion, are his marbles of youth, of springtide, 
and the desire of life. Not since Keats or Swinburne has love 
been sung so sweetly, so romantically, so fiercely. As a por- 
traitist of his contemporaries Rodin is the unique master of 
character. His women are gracious and delicious masses, his 
men cover octaves in variety and virility. 

**His fingers are as sensitive as a violinist’s. At times he 
models tone and color. A marvelous poet, a precise, sober 
workman of art, with a peasant strain in him like Millet, and, 
like Millet, very close to the soil; a natural man, yet crossed by 
nature with a perverse strain; the possessor of a sensibility as 
exalted, dolorous, and introspective as Heine; a visionary 
and a lover of life, near the periphery of things; an interpreter 
of Baudelaire; Dante’s alter ego in his vast grasp of the wheel 
of eternity, in his passionate fling toward nature; withal a 
sculptor, profound and tortured, translating rhythm and motion. 
. . . And to the century which he has interpreted and summed 
up so plastically and emotionally, he has also propounded 
questions that only the unborn years may answer. He has a 
hundred faults to which he opposes one imperious excellence 
—a genius somber, magical, and overwhelming.” 
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SK ANY SOLDIER. He knows what the Y. M. C. A. 
ean do for him, and it won’t be an answer in the spirit 
of the speech quoted by the Boston Transcript, from 

a suburban resident, ‘“‘The Y. M. C. A. is all right, but we have 
done enough for it already.”” Another said, after hearing a 
worker come back from the Eu- 


MILLIONS FOR THE Y. M. GC A. 


Knights of Columbus and their harmonious and success, 

work in the training-camps. ; 
‘*Cordially and sincerely yours, 

*“(Signed) Wooprow Wngoy.” 


The work done at the training-camps in this country js da 
scribed for the New York Py. 





ropean battle-fields, that ‘‘you’d 
feel like taking the clothes from 
your back to give them.” The 
$35,000,000 fund was oversub- 
scribed; forty million was looked 
upon as a “ miracle,’’ but Ameri- 
ean generosity earried the fund 
beyond fifty. Thirty-five million 
represented the minimum of 
need. As the work in its various 
branches is to be apportioned, 
the New York Tribune thus gives 
the division: 


“Of the money raised it is 
planned to spend $11,000,000 to 
promote the welfare of the en- 
listed men of the Army and Navy 
in cantonments and camps in the 
United States; for the soldiers 
and sailors of the overseas forees 
$12,000,000 will be used, while 
$7,000,000 will be spent in the 
armies of our Allies, $1,000,000 
will be expended for prisoners of 
war, and $4,000,000 will be set 
aside to provide for the inevitable 
expansion of the work.” 


The eatholicity of the work is 
evidenced by this passage from 
a letter of President Wilson to 








States Volunteers, Arthur § 


Camp Devens, at Ayer, Mas: 
Camp Upton, Yaphank, [, | 
Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N, J 
and Camp Mead, Admiral, Md 
besides the officers’ training. 
camps at Plattsburg, N. Y., ani 
Fort Sheridan, Chicago, In 4] 
these places where Y. M, ¢. 4 
huts are in working order, }y 
says, ‘‘officers and men aliki 
spoke with enthusiasm of th; 
importance of the work . 
keeping up the morale of the 
men.’ Further: 


‘‘When you figure that mos 
of the cantonments are new) 
built cities of 30,000 to 40,00 
inhabitants, situated at points 
distant from the cities, practi- 
cally built in a wilderness, the 
question of rational amusenient 
and enjoyment of the men, the 
question of providing space for 
their leisure hours where they 
may meet to read, sing, and 
write letters, the question of pro- 
viding something that in a me 
sure will take the place of hom 
is a very practical one, from th 








Dr. John R. Mott, general secre- 
tary of the War-Work Council. 
It shows that all religions are 
embraced in the work of the Y. M. C. A., tho the Knights of 
Columbus also have initiated a work for Catholic men in the 
training-camps and enjoy equal privileges with the larger 
organization. They occupy a somewhat different field of en- 
deavor, and other than furnishing abundant writing facilities 
there is no duplication, and especially no spirit of competition. 
The President writes: 

“The Young Men’s Christian Association has been chosen by 
the Government as the agent of the nation to minister to the 
physical, social, and moral needs of the men of the armies, and 
it is officially stated that the work will be done along broad lines, 
and that it is for the benefit of all alike—Jew and Gentile, 
Catholie and Protestant.” , 


To Mr. James A. Flaherty, head of the Knights of Columbus, 
the President also sends a letter of cheer, which is here reproduced: 


“My pear Mr. FLAHERTY: 

“Pray pardon my delay in replying to your letter of October 10. 

“Tnasmuch as the campaign for funds for the Knights of 
Columbus has been brought to a successful conclusion and the 
work of the organization is now actively in progress in the camps 
(very much to my satisfaction), it only remains for me to speak 
of the sincere gratification with which I have learned of the co- 
operation of the Young Men’s Christian Association and the 





THE SHELTER IN THE WILDERNESS. army standpoint. 
Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


This need the 
M. C. A. buildings help ¢ 

supply. 

“The slack hour of the soldier undergoing training, in t! 
cantonments more especially, is the time between supper at 53) 
and taps at 9:30. The camps at this time are fairly dark. Th 
barracks themselves where the men sleep are necessarily crowde 
with men and the space taken up with their beds, and there i 
not enough space for the men to congregate and relax after 
hard day’s work of eight solid hours of drill, oftentimes in th 
wet and cold. This evening-time is the soldier’s leisure how 
This is the time when the bright lights shine from the Y. 
C. A. buildings, and the soldiers are invited to congrega 
there, where they have cheerful, normal, and healthful recte 
tion. One Y. M. C. A. building is provided for each regime 
composed as now of 3,000 men. Every night some form 
entertainment is provided for the men in the re giment. Th 
varies from motion-pictures to impromptu vaudeville ent: 
tainments, musical entertainments, interesting lectures and talks 
and even boxing contests. There is always something, # 
every night the houses are crowded with men. 

‘In addition, the Y. M. C. A. in each cantonment has) 

a large auditorium, with a capacity of from 2,000 to 3itt 
where entertainments are provide .d on a larger scale. 7 
is only one form of the work done in the camps. The buildixe 
themsélves are run by trained secretaries, who are there allt 
time. They are men fitted for this work, with sympathe! 
cheerful dispositions, who talk to the men, advise then 
regard to their little troubles, and in general act as sympatie 
friends. 
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“The mere fact that tables and benches, with stationery, are 
at all times available, for the men to write, home, itself is an 
important factor. The writer has received hundreds of letters 
from men in the different camps written on Y. M. C, A, paper. 
It is not easy for the men to write satisfactorily in their own 
uarters, Which are necessarily crowded and noisy, and, really, 
this little fact of providing stationery and writing facilities 
alone means that a man is encouraged to write home and to his 
friends and keep in touch with those he has left behind. 

“This work, along these practical lines, has shown this to be of 
enormous religious value. Without having religious services as 
such, the best spirit of Christianity is being practised by the 
work done in these Y. M. C. A. buildings, and unconsciously 
men are influenced and uplifted.” 

The Boston T'ranscript quotes a passage from a letter received 
from France from Corporal W. S. Martin, of the New England 
Division: 

“The Y. M. C. A. has‘made a wonderful hit with us; it is a 
godsend to the soldiers. They certainly take fine care of the 
hovs, and there is need of it. It is a restaurant (at cost), a 
library, bank, and recreation outfit combined. They will cash 
checks on a piece of wrapping-paper and take a chance that the 
maker is honest. When a fellow goes three months without 
any pay that is a great accommodation,” 


The moral value of the work done for the men by the Y. M. 
(. A. is fully recognized by the press of the country, which have 
been enthusiastic in urging on the campaign for the raising of the 


fund. This from The Butte Miner (Butte, Mont.) is an example: 


“The gravest danger which our boys face in this war is not 
death, great as is their risk of that, but the breaking down of 
home ideals, and in keeping them true to right standards. By 
making them contented, furnishing comforts and recreation, 
and in other ways keeping the home fires burning the Y. M. C. A. 
js doing a wonderful work and will do a still more wonderful 
work with the fund to be raised. 

“And in doing this work for the boys themselves—our boys- 
the Y. M. C. A. is performing a service of immeasurable value in 
the winning of the great struggle to make the world safe for de- 
moeracy. As General Pershing says, ‘Strong muscles, clear brains, 
high ideals in the soldier increase the fighting efficiency of the 
soldier.’ 

“In the name of our boys and our country, this paper appeals 
to its readers to contribute to this noble cause to the limit 
of their ability. We must ‘keep the home fires burning’ in the 
hearts of our boys who are fighting our battle. Most of them 
will come back. Shall it be as men of strong character, good 
habits, lofty ideals? It is largely up to us.” 

At the close of the campaign Mr. George W. Perkins, chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, in saying that ‘‘from every town 
and hamlet” small sums had poured in, added that success was 
due to— ; 

“the very large number of letters written home by the 
men in the camp, telling of the character of the work that the 
Young Men’s Christian Association has been doing for the men 
in the service. There have been literally thousands of such 
letters sent home.” 





MOTHERS, WATCH YOUR GIRLS!—There is another side 
to the shield besides that which inspired Mrs. Humiston’s charges 
against the soldiers’ camp at Yaphank. She told of the ruin and 
death of young girls at the hands of our enlisted men. The 
charges were not substantiated, but a situation of hazard is 
created for the young girls of the country which can only be 
corrected by the mothers of the land. This fact is put squarely 
up to our women by the Emporia Daily Gazette, which gives a 
picture and draws its moral: 

“Yesterday two troop trains passed through Emporia and 
stopt for a meal. Out of the air like flies to a carrion came 
two or three hundred perfectly reputable girls, girls of good 
families, who hurried down to the train to flirt with the soldier 
boys. These girls have the habit. They rush down to the 
‘rain every time a. troop train comes in, and because they never 
will see these boys again take indecent liberties of speech and 
conduct. They know they are ‘safe.’ They know they ean let 
themselves go without fear of going too far, or of having to meet 
the consequences of their indecency. 


or ecembver 






‘“‘Where are their mothers? These mothers should know 
that when a girl has gone ‘too far’ once, even if it brings no eon- 
sequences, and even if the distance she has gone is purely in 
words and not in deeds, that girl has a long walk back to decency. 
She can, of course, get back. But why should the neglect of 
mothers place this temptation in the way of daughters? 

‘We are in a state of war, where all the bars are down. When 
murder is the chief business of a nation, other crimes follow 
naturally, and sex crimes easily. The whole situation is up to 
the mothers of this country. It is their job to preserve the 
purity of the girls. 

““The city commission in this town can help. Let the members 
talk to tlfe Santa Fé depot employees. But this town is not 
different from other towns all over the world. This sex-flutter 
among the girls is world-wide, and it may be stopt only by 
rigorous hands of wise mothers. An ordinance prohibiting 
loitering on the station platform would help. But chiefly the 
job is up to the mothers of the country.” 





“THE TRAIL OF THE PAINTED POSTS” 


HO WILL REFUSE HIS BIT for the Y. M. C. A. 

when he reads this sketch by Bruce Barton of the 

‘Trail of the Painted Posts’? It is the trail to Geth- 
semane that every soldier tramps, and they go silently. Mr. 
Barton says in the Boston T'ranscript that he got his “heart- 
rending story of the walking wounded” from a man who had 
just landed from the Western front: 


“The wounded who have lost an arm, or an eye, or part of the 
face, but are still able to struggle back from the front-line 
trenches alone. 

‘‘Go with me for a moment to France; I want you to se« 
what he saw. I want you to know the truth. 

“‘It is the day before the big push. For weeks the army has 
known the exact hour and moment when the barrage would lift 
and the men leap out ‘over the top.’ 

‘“The enemy has known it, too; his preparations are as great 
and as careful as ours. 

‘*On the day before, the engineers plant a line of painted white 
posts a few yards apart, leading from the rear straight to the 
borders of No Man’s Land. 

‘Simple painted posts—what are they for? 

“They are to guide the walking wounded. Eyes blurred 
with blood and suffering that might lose the road ean follow 
the trail of those painted posts; bodies too weak from shell- 
shock or gas to stand alone can find there a momentary support. 

“The trail of the painted posts is the trail of the walking 
wounded; the trail of blood and misery and pain. 

“Just before dawn the men file into the forward trenches. 
Singing? Not a bit. Talking? Hardly a word. Only the 
silent, heavy tramp of men who have written their last letters 
home. Men with faces carved out of stone. 

“They pass out of camp; they pass the base hospitals; they 
pass the canteen. And just before they reach the front trench 
—at the very front, under the fire of the big guns themselves 
each man pauses for just a second at a dugout. 

“It is the front trench of the Y. M. C. A. 

‘‘From it a hand reaches out: in the hand a piece of chocolat« 
for each man to be eaten in case he falls wounded in No Man’s 
Land. A hearty ‘Good luck and God bless you.’ It is with 
this, the voice of the Y. M. C. A. secretary, ringing in their 
ears that men go ‘over the top.’ 

‘‘An hour passes; two hours. 
gingly, they come back. 

‘Bleeding, staggering men, following the trail of the painted 


And slowly, painfully, drag- 


posts. 
‘“‘And they stop at the Y. M. C. A. dugout first. It lies 
nearest the guns. Nearer than the doctor or hospital. Ther 


every man gets a cup of hot tea if he wants‘it; there two orderlies 
stand with hypodermics in their hands. 

“To you want it?’ they demand of each man who passes 
through. 

‘“*And either he thrusts out his arm to receive the soothing 
potion, or he nods his head and passes on. 

‘“*On along the way of painted posts to the hospitals and to rest. 

‘‘Sometimes the dugout is shelled, and a Y. M. C. A. secretary 
loses his life; two went out together on one day recently. 

“Tt is part of the game; they ask for no sympathy; they ask 
not even for pay; many of them are working for nothing at all. 

‘* All they ask is for money to ‘earry on.’”’ 
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WHERE COLLEGE GIRLS ARE DOING 
SOCIAL SERVICE 


O MAKE A SECTION OF WILDERNESS blossom 
with renewed life is the work of a group of American 
college girls. They are alumnw of Smith, and their 
headquarters is in the chateau of Grecourt, in the northern sec- 
tion of France, lately evacuated by the Germans. THey are 
one phase of the efforts that led Capt. André Tardieu, French 
High Commissioner to the United States, to say recently: “France 


or December 1, 
stores, and certain kinds of garden-tools that the people are used 
to,’ said another. ‘But, first of all, they must have a roof over 
their heads. I found a boy and his mother sleeping jin a chiekey. 
house!’ 

“*What is this relief?’ spoke up a third. ‘It is everlastj 
carrying and hauling. You load tables, beds, stoves, and saat 
ages on the automobile; and the next day you begin over again!’ 

“*T went through Esmery-Haillon,’ said the interviewer 
‘Nobody seemed there.’ , 

‘“**There are hundreds,’ said Miss Lewis. ‘You think there's 
nobody; but if you go through those demolished courtyards 
among heaps that were houses and stables, you find families 
living in two patched-up 























; Just the heart-throb of a home 


rooms. Where the walls 
are down you find old 
couples camping in the eel. 
lars—and plaintively aspir- 
ing for a roof to die under! 

““*We take them rabbits 
and chickens,’ says Ruth 
Joslin. ‘We have a travel. 
ing store which goes through 
the villages; and its most 
popular specialty is a kit- 
chen outfit. We carry ma- 
terials to make dresses, 
aprons, underwear, and 
towels, stockings, shoes, and 
wooden sabots.’ 

*** You sell?’ I asked, 

‘** When they have money, 
These people have a cer 
tain allowance from the 
French Government. When 


SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE 
By Margaret E. Sangster 


UST an empty fireplace, 
Torn aside; 

Just the heart-throb of a home 
That has died. 

Just the fabric of a dream 
Swept away; 

Just the echo of a lost 
Yesterday. 


That was bright; 
Just the shadow of a dark, 
Endless night. 


Just a hearthstone that was once they haven’t money our 
Flaming gold; social service department 
Weary as one woman’s soul— investigates and recom- 
And as cold. mends. We have cows, 
and distribute milk. We 


have a permanent store in 
the chateau park. 

***We want to do more, 
largely in chickens and gar- 
den-tools. Hand-cultivators 
are much in demand. The 
Quakers of America have a 


Just an empty fireplace, 
Touched by years; 

Blackened with the sweep of guns, 
Washed ‘by tears. 

Just a face with sorrow’s brand 


On its brow: set of villages adjoining 
; ‘ ; ours. We overlap and in- 
Just the heart-throb of a home Sails. The Quakers 


Vanished—now! make a business of repair- 
ing houses and furnishing 
agricultural implements. 
Everybody lacks tools. I 


—From The Christian Herald, 
New York. 








knew she could count on the United States, but all our hopes have 
been surpassed.” While the girls are angels of mercy to the 
poor bewildered peasantry, they are yet inspired with a practical 
sense that makes them turn from the depressing past. When 
they meet these poor people who “have been under forced labor 
for the Germans, with insufficient food,” or have been ‘‘ knocked 
from pillar to post, as refuges of the rear,’’ they face them among 
their ruins, which are ‘‘so wicked and senseless that they can’t 
get over it.””. They want to sit down and tell you their troubles. 
The girls, however, say to them: ‘Yes, it is hard and true and 
pitiful. But there are thousands like you. And your trouble 
is passed. Forget it. We're here. Where are the children?’ 
These girls came mainly for social work, but they have found 
the first job is to supply roofs, doors, and windows. Their 
testimony is presented in the New York Sun by Stirling Heilig, 


and from these accounts we build up the picture. Said one: 


“We understand the difficulty of buying things in a war- 
ridden land. At Compiégne the dealers ask $60 for a second- 
hand bed not worth $10; but we don’t have to buy it, do we? I 
would rather knock together strips and put in chicken wire for 
a mattress. But the thing is to get the chicken wire. Oh, the 


slowness of transports!’ 

‘***We’re tempted to spend all our money buying materials to 
repair homes and put in, right off, a few bare, indispensable 
sticks of furniture. 


We need money for food, clothes, medical 





have a_ blacksmith who 


yearns for a forge. Couldn’t one be sent him from America?” 


The social service department of this delegation visits every 
person in each village. The tale is carried on: 

‘‘ There are calls on our medical department all the time—we 
have three women doctors among us. The departments re 
port to each other; and we try to supply all lists of needs. If 
the people are not able to buy—well, what do you think? There 
are things which must be done. ...... 

‘“We have rounded up three hundred children in our villages. 

“‘Suppose it is Hombleux. We get the children of Hombleux 
together, clean them, clothe them, feed them, give them recrea- 
tion with American games, and leave them hand-work to do. 
We try to raise standards, stir hope and ambition.” 


Quite lately America was scrutinized with something like 
amused tolerance by a foreign observer who chiefly noted here & 
passion for ‘‘uplift’’ and “social service.” The testimony of a 
French lieutenant of engineers is inspired on the ground where 
the principle works. He is thus quoted: 

“No matter if you can’t lift up the ruined walls by magic; 
is also to lift up the spirit of the people! Mes demoiselles, | 
venerate you! Continue to be as wise as serpents and as harm- 
less as doves. I suggest that you give them the first pair of 
shoes and encourage them to cut wood to buy the second. Thes 
poor people have been beaten down. They need lifting up 
much as their houses.” 
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Donce BROTHERS 
COMMERCIAL CAR 


Precisely the kind of a car you would 
expect Dodge Brothers to build 


Practical, substantial, good-appearing— 
of half-ton capacity 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


The price is $885. In Canada, $1290, 
(f. o. b. Detroit) 


Dooce BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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First aides” 


Diet the patient 
welcomes 


It is by no means easy 
to find a diet acceptable 
‘to the weakened, lack- 
lustre invalid—as every 
doctor, every nurse, 
every provider for the 
sick surely knows. 
This simple fact largely 
tells the story of the 
extensive use of 


Franco- 
American 


Broths 


( Sterilized} 


© for |nwalids 
and (hildren 





These broths are richly sup- 
plied with pure meat extrac- 
tives from none but thefinest, 
most carefully selected lean 
meats—slow cooked to obtain 
their full nutritive and stimu- 
lative value. All grease is re- 
moved. The broths are clar- 
ified to a beautiful amber. 
The seasoning is very slight. 
The appetizing meat juices 
are eagerly relished by the 
sick. The digestive juices 
flow in response, with highly 
beneficial effects. 


Beef Chicken 


May be taken hot or cold 
Require no preparation 
Sold by leading grocers 


Mutton 


15 cents the can 
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OF NEW BOOKS 


In deference to some hundreds of requests 
from subscribers in many parts of the country, 
we have decided to act as purchasing agents for 
any books reviewed in THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
Orders for such books will hereafter be promptly 


REVIEWS 








filled on receipt of the purchase price, with the 
postage added, when required. Orders should 
be addrest to Funk & Wagnalls Company, 


354-860 Fourth Ae ue, New York City. 











THE EUROPE THAT IS TO BE 
REBUILT 

Hill, David Jayne. The Rebuilding of Europe: 
A Survey of Forces and Conditions. Pp. 289. New 
York: The Century Company. -1917. si. 50, net. 
Postage, 12 cents. 

No man in America was probably better 
equipped than Dr. Hill to treat the mo- 
mentous topie discust in this volume. He 
had served as a university president, as 
United States Minister to Switzerland and 
the Netherlands, and as Ambassador to 
the German Empire. He had studied the 
philosophy of government; he knew the 
science of sovereignty. He understood the 
German people and the German mind. 
He could analyze feelings and facts with 
rare intelligence and sure skill. He speaks, 
therefore, as one having authority when 
in his Preface he says: 


“What has been completely overlooked 
is the fact that the Great War was not in 
its beginning, and is not now, so much a 
struggle between different forms of goy- 
ernment as it is a question regarding the 
purpose and spirit of all governments.”’ 


The purpose and spirit of the German 
Government are considered by Dr. Hill at 
length, and as revealed by high-class 
German leaders, educational and political, 
from whom he freely quotes. They 
**Prussianism, which is at onee a 
an institution, and, above all, 
anarmy .. . the apotheosis of autocratic 
power . The Prussian state—and the 
logical policy of the Prussian State is the 


he says, 
philosophy, 


domination of the world.’’ And in his 
closing chapter on *‘ America’s Interest in 
the New Europe,” he puts the case thus 
forcibly: 

“Tf the future of Europe and of the 
civilized world is to rest upon the as- 
sumption that a powerful state, in order 
to satisfy its economie ambitions, may 


take possession of the territory and people 


of a weaker state by military force, and 
appropriate the land and the people to its 
purposes, then all Europe and the world 


1s already Prussianized in prine iple and will 
soon be Prussianized in fact. 


“Whatever may be the 
the future,’**Dr. Hill gnsists, ‘‘it can not be 
doubted that this is the main issue of the 
Great War—the right of peoples to dispose 
of themselves.” That this right myst be 
recognized in the “ Rebuilding of Eyrope”’ 
is his able contention. This right is at 
feud with imperialism and must remain 
so. ‘‘No thoughtful man ean any ‘longer 
doubt,” he “that imperialism has 
destroyed Europe and can never recon- 
struct it.’ Looking around the world he 
that ‘four-fifths of the habitable 
surface of the earth is dedicated to the 
aspirations of democracy; and included 
in this area is at least three-fourths of the 
human race.”” But this large majority of 
mankind differs widely, and ‘“‘an attempt 
to unite them in a league to enforce peace 
would result in generating new causes of 
war.” 

Dr. Hill does not believe any inter- 
national organization possible. as a sort of 


disclosures of 


asserts, 


sees 





form, 
~ 





“superstate,”” by which world-wide he. 
mony of nations is to be guaranteed; “j 
everything is to remain entirely yoly, 
tary,”’ he urges, ‘‘such organization j is u 
less; if, on the contrary, everythi r: 
compulsory, that makes an end of 
independence and transfers 
altogether to a central body.” 
are brought, therefore,” by 
** boldly to dismiss the . 
general international 
possible or desirable, National chary 
teristics must be preserved ip ther 
differentiation of peoples and count ries 
But there may be ‘“‘a transfiguration , 
empire.” The state, to Germans not lx 





Stat. 
SoVereignt 
And “5, 
his reasoning 
pretension that 
government is eith le 


than to others, may cease to be “of mud 

. . anu 
higher importance than any individys 
groups”; altho “‘the world as we kney 


1, 1914, 
the 


has ceased to } 
German Professy 
To come after th 
must not, become 
world confederati 


There will bk 


August 
from 


before 
To quote 
Meyer, the new world, 
war, may not, and 

German empire, or a 
under a German emperor, 
new Europe, in which even the Cent 
Powers may have part, following such 
peace as all men can support “and seey 
the realization of their own highest ideak 
And this peace, as Dr. Hill prophesies, 


“would be to all the peoples of Run > 
like a proclamation of emancipati 
With it would come the joy of liberty 
security, the flood-tide of hun 
For such a peace the might 
host of the dead on land and sea mig) 
well rejoice if they could know that the 
had bought it with their lives,” 


sense ot 
fellowship. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Matthews, Brander. These Many Years. Ne 
York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. $3 net. Postag 
18 cents. 

After reading the reminiscences of Bra 
der Matthews, we are thoroughly 
vineed that the logical outcome of 
series of lifelong activities was the bestow 
upon him by the French Government of t] 
Legion of Honor. For, even tho he was 
New-Yorker of the New-Yorkers of th 
seventies, his tastes have always be 
thoroughly in accord with standards 
French taste. All his love for the theate 
all the principles of criticism which 
has been practising for these four or i 
decades, were gleaned from the Fre: 
And now, after many years, when he co 
to put down on paper his recollections 
full life, his most vital chapters are t 
which recall the Paris and the Frane 
knew during these 
When he began to write criticism he stud 
Sarcey; when he first turned his hand 
the construction of plays, he appealed 
two well-known French dramatists 
collaboration; when he considered actiy 
it was in terms of the Théatre Frang 
His first book was a consideration of 
French’ theater; he was the pioneer ' 
break the soil, even among the Fre 
scholars themselves, when he wrote 
book on the modern French dramaits 
and the naturalistic or realistie movemel! 
From early days his one literary past 
became Moliére, and he early conceive 
idea—later brought to accomplishment 
of writing a biography of the great cm 
dramatist. From early years he was 
stantly under the inspiration of Cue 
whose friend he was until the very ¢ 
of that actor’s life. Surely, in we! 
these facts (and recall also that whet 4 
beeame Professor of. Dramatic Liten® 


ym 


in Columbia University, he gave 


only 


impressionable ti 
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in French drama), one can not escape 

izing that Brander Matthews is very 

much at heart a French admirer, if not 
himself actually a Frenchman. 

But there is something more to this very 

naive and entertaining book which has 
just been issued. There are glimpses of 
New York and the literary circles in which 
Professor Matthews found himself; there 
are graphic side-lights on the clubs of 
London and New York, into which he was 
ushered under delightful circumstances; 
there are quick, bright sketches of the 
passing historical events both at home and 
abroad, with which, as a traveler, he came 
in contact. The narrative is told with the 
feryor of a man whose whole professional 
life has been tempered by the critical spirit. 
Feeling is shown at the moments of highest 
intensity; we find’ the personal concern in 
his defense of himself as a dramatist. Feel- 
ing is likewise evident in his tributes to such 
friends as H. C. Bunner and Laurence 
Hutton. But nearly always the critical 
spirit comes to the fore. Especially is this 
so in the earlier pages of the autobiography, 
where he deseribes what sort of a child he 
was. In fact, his descriptions of the prep- 
arations by his father for him to become 
amillionaire are tinged with most enjoyable 
humor. 

At the same time, this writing of events 
of the past is taken by Professor Matthews 
with much seriousness; there is no at- 
tempt on his part to create atmosphere 
through sheer art, as, for example, Hamlin 
Garland has done in his ‘‘A Son of the 
Middle Border.”” No, it is a direct record 
of a full career, with a strain of optimism 
in it and a thankfulness that a sexagenarian 
has still a pliant mind and a vision toward 
the future. He had no worldly struggle; 
life seems to have gone well with him, and 
he seems usually to have got what he set 


out for. The one note of regret in the 
book is that with all his love for the 
theater—a true love which has left its 


impress on the generation he has taught 
in the classroom—he was not more inti- 
mately associated, as a dramatist, with 
its history. ‘*These Many Years”’ is every 
bit worth while reading. 


Bryant, Lorinda Munson. American Pictures 
and their Painters. Svo, pp. 307. New York: John 
Lane Company. $3 net. Postage, 16 cents. 

Americans have often been regarded 
abroad as overappreciative of themselves 
and their achievements and possessions. 
Some show of reason for this has been given 
in our fondness for emphasizing the bigness 
of things American. Fortunes, battle- 
ships, rivers, cataracts, sky-serapers, cities 
—a host of things—have been the subject 
of good-humored boasts beeause of their 
size. But we have received with some little 
indignation, perhaps, and a good deal of 
meekness, especially from Germans, criti- 
cism of ourselves as so crude and unkul- 
tured that we have done nothing (or at 
least little) in the three arts of painting, 
music, and sculpture. Perhaps, however, 
our meekness here has been excessive, 
heeause few of us had taken stock of our 
artists, 

This stock-taking is done in the book 
before us so far as painting is concerned. 
The work of 140 American artists, from 
West (1738-1820) to the ‘‘ultra-modern” 
school of our-own day is appreciatively 
exhibited in text and illustration, so that 
he who must read hastily may still have 
reply to unjust reproach. One may well 
he surprized at the roll of really noble 
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“Columbia 
calls you 


to economize ! Use 


Barrinéton Hall 
The Baker-izéed G5} offe © 


CONOMY is no longer a mere matter of thrift. It is a 
duty. And duty usually requires sacrifice. But you 
may enjoy choice coffee and still be economical if you 
use Barrington Hall. 


A pound of ordinary coffee makes 40 cups or less. A pound of 
Barrington Hall, as a result of Baker-izing, makes 60 cups or more. 
Baker-izing removes elements which impair the purity of the flavor 
and preserves the full strength of each coffee bean by cutting it 
into tiny granules which release the essential oils quickly and 
thoroughly, thus making correct brewing possible. 

We invite you to try Barrington Hall entirely at our expense. 
Simply fil in and mail the coupon above. 
enough of this famous coffee for six large cups and a booklet ex- 
plaining just what is meant by Baker-izing. Why not send it today? 


BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 
244 No. Second Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
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obtain, FREE, a PUL-VO-DRIP Por- 
celain Pot, made of glazed Guernsey 
ware. This coffee has been tested and 
approved by Good Housekeeping 
Bureau of Foods, and the pot has been 
give wpreval by ¢ od Housekeep 
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The war-time way 
to handle accounting 


The Library Bureau Card ledger mechanic- 
ally posted is right on the job these war days 
—with the accounting force short-handed in 
many banks. For it is a time-saver, and 
allows maximum speed-with-accuracy. 


In posting—the cards can be handled 
quickly. They drop into correct position on 
the posting machine—without losing a frac- 
tion of a second. - 


Then too any account is always available for 
reference. Any officer of the bank can refer 
to it without interrupting the ‘‘book’’ keeper. 


In every way, the mechanically posted 
L. B. Card ledger is superior for bank work. 
New booklet tells how it simplifies account- 
ing for banks and trust companies. Write 
for this. Free/ 


But the L. B. Card ledger mechanically 
posted is not alone for banks — commercial 
houses are also adopting it as the only way 
to handle accounting. 
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artists here set forth—including sych 
justly famous names as West, Stuart 
Church, Inness, Keith, Homer, LaFarge. 
Whistler, Chase, the unfortunate Blake. 
lock, Davis, Abbey, Sargent, Weir, and 
Bohm, to name only these. Discriminating 
sketches of the life and work of these 149 
artists are given in untechnical phrasing, 
and can prove worthy guides to a better 
knowledge of our art. Illustrations (230 in 
all) in black and white are given from the 
works of all these 140 painters except 
three; sometimes several are given of one 
man’s productions. The illustrations af- 
ford only a fair idea of the pictures, for it 
must be confest that they are somewhat 
flat and leave much to the imagination. 
The book is popular and serviceable. One 
should note that Peale’s name is mis- 
spelled in the table of contents. 


Tracy, Gilbert A. Uncollected Letters of 
Abraham Lincoin. Now first brought together. 
With an Introduction by Ida M. Tarbell. Pp, 264, 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1917. $2.50 net. Postage, 12 cents. 


Rothschild, Alonzo. “‘ Honest Abe”: A Study in 
Integrity Based on the Early Life of Abraham 
Lincoln. Pp. 374. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 1917. $2 net. Postage, 12 cents, 

Here are two new and quite important 
contributions to the already large store of 
Lincolniana, There are nearly three 
hundréd of Mr. Lincoln’s letters, gathered, 
as a labor of love, by Mr. Tracy, “‘in the 
belief that they will represent the remark- 
able character and exalted greatness of the 
man better than any biography of him pos- 
sibly can, and will form not only a me- 
morial but a monument to his greatness 
and renown more enduring than granite 
or bronze.”’ It is most astonishing that 
there could be so many letters hitherto 
unpublished. That many are _inconse- 
quential does not discount the value of the 
entire collection. As a whole they shed 
strong light upon Abraham Lincoln’s life. 

That any new thing could be said about 
Lincoln seemed impossible until Mr. 
Rothschild’s new volume appeared. It is 
the natural successor, as it might have 
been logically the precursor, of “Lincoln: 
Master of Men,” the earlier work by Mr. 
Rothschild, favorably reviewed in these 
eolumns. Of Mr. Lincoln’s honesty other 
biographies have told us, but in rather 
a@ passing way: here we have the fact set 
forth in clear detail, with an amazing 
array of proofs, from widely scattered 
sources, exciting wonder how they could 
all be obtained. In ‘‘Pinching Times,” 
caption of the first chapter, we get a clue 
to Lincoln’s endowment of integrity; and 
the other four chapters, on ‘Truth in 
Law,” ‘Professional Ethies,”’ ‘‘ Dollars and 
Cents,” and ‘‘Honesty in Politics,” show 
how that endowment carried all through 
his career, crystallized in his character, and 
served his fellow men. 


* Neilson, William Allan. Burns, How to Know 
Mim. Frontispiece portrait. Pp. 240. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.50. Postage, 10 
cents. 

This charming new volume in the series of 
‘‘How to Know” books on literary charac- 
ters is by the Professor of English Litera- 
ture at Harvard, himself born in Scotland 
and a graduate of Edinburgh University. 
He tells with peculiar sympathy and under- 
standing the story of the poet’s life and the 
circumstanees under which many of his 
best-known verses were written, giving 4 
vivid and truthful picture of the bard, 
both as a man and a writer. Burns was 
essentially a democrat, one of the plain 
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people, and his love of liberty and his un- 
failing sympathy for the weak and the dis- 
trest can not fail to appeal to us of a later 
day who are struggling at this moment for 
these very ideals. The volume is filled 
with representative poems of the sweetest 
of Scottish singers, among others being such 
old favorites as ‘‘Ye Banks and Braes,”’ 
“9 Mary in Heaven,” ‘‘Scots Wha Hae,” 
“Of a’ the Airts,” “‘My Heart’s in the 
Highlands,” ‘‘John Anderson, My Jo,” and 
“Auld Lang Syne.” This book will delight 
every lover of poetry, because it will recall 
to him so many pleasant memories of the 
poet and will enable him to read over once 
more the best of those charming poems for 
which he cares, without wasting valuable 
time in the search for them. 


Kernahan, Coulson. In Good Company. Lon- 
don and New York: John Lane. $1.50. Postage, 
16 cents. 

We never outgrow curiosity about the 

daily lives of distinguished men. This 
book makes it possible to gratify that 
curiosity in regard to the lives of Algernon 
Swinburne, Lord Roberts, Theodore Watts- 
Dunton, Stephen Phillips, Edward Whym- 
per, Oscar Wilde, and S. J. Stone, the hymn- 
writer. Mr. Kernahan does not attempt 
an exhaustive life of these men, but, 
because they were his friends, tries to show 
the reader, by narratives of actual expe- 
riences, their spirit, faults, and virtues, 
which he does in a scholarly and enter- 
taining way. Any one can read a life of 
Swinburne, but to have his incomparable 
conversational ability, his love of flowers, 
his child faith, and his great-heartedness 
made vitally convincing needs a witness 
who knows and knows how to estimate and 
describe character and make us visualize 
it. And so it is with all his chapters, and all 
his subjects, not only fairness of judgment, 
but the power to see just the character- 
istics that indicate a man’s worth, and-with 
constant intimate allusions to names high 
among English statesmen, poets, writers, 
and thinkers. Especially touching is the 
verdict on Oscar Wilde, whose good points 
he praises highly, acknowledging his yield- 
ing weakness of a man determined to 
“shine at all costs.” ‘‘How far vanity, 
even more than viciousness, was account- 
able for Wilde’s- downfall, only the God 
who made him and the devil who fostered 
and fed that vanity, till it less resembled a 
pardonable human weakness than a hideous 
exerescence and disease, can ever truly 
say.” Mr. Kernahan, in his pictures of his 
friends, reveals his own stature—a man 
big enough to forget his own importance 
in a study and appreciation of his friends 
and fellow craftsmen. 


Sherman, Stuart P. Matthew Arnold: How 
to Know Him. Portrait. Cloth, Pp. 326. Indianap- 
olis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $1.50 net. Post- 
age, 14 cents. 

If the purpose of the series of which 
this book is one is to stir readers to read 
and to love the authors discust in the series, 
Professor Sherman has certainly met with 
success. Usually books of the ‘‘how to 
know” order consist of a mass of facts with 
directions for study but with little aid to 
real insight. This, however, provides a 
reader with a sound basis for both ap- 
preciation and criticism. This is the more 
effective because the biographical chapter 
at the beginning is a real introduction to 
the man himself so that one comes to the 
study of his writings from the sensible 
point of view of personal acquaintance. 
There follow chapters on Arnold’s poetry, 
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CHARLES E. MURNAN 
United Drug Company 





C. LOUIS ALLEN 


Cc. C. HOLMES 
H.C. Capwell Company 


Pyrene Manufacturing Company 


Big executive positions 
won by three young men 


Three young men have recently 
made their mark in the business 
world. Each is a big executive 
before his fortieth year. 


Charles E. Murnan began his career 
as a store clerk. At 25 he held a respon- 
sible position with the United Drug Com- 
pany, a corporation capitalized at fifty- 
two million dollars. Today, in his 36th 
year, he is not only director of this firm’s 
advertising but vice-president as well. 


C. Louis Allen at 32 became president 
of the Pyrene Company, a million dollar 
manufacturing corporation. In three years 
he has risen from a salesman’s job to the 
highest executive position in the firm. 


C. C. Holmes is superintendent of the 
H. C. Capwell Company, of Oakland, 
California—one of the largest mercantile 
houses of the Western United States. 
His salgry has increased 240% in the past 
two years. One of his plans has reduced 
his company’s operating expenses $30,000 
annually. 


They know the fundamentals} 
of business 


These men are dealing with entirely dif- 
ferent products. But theyj have one 
common factor in their careers. All three 
have prepared for success by study. 


They realized that experience limited to 
one department of business cannot carry 
aman far in the modern business world. 
They wanted to learn the big funda- 
mentals underlying al// departments of 
business. For this reason they availed 
themselves of the knowledge contained in 
the Modern Business Course and Service 
of the Alexander Hamilton Institute. 


What big executives say of 
the Course 


Charles E. Murnan says, “I would rec- 
ommend it to anybody if he had to borrow 
the money to take it. It is the most con- 
cise and clearly presented form of educa- 
tion ever offered to executives.” 


“From reading the Alexander Hamilton 
Course,” says C. Louis Allen, “I am con- 
vinced that it will help every man who 
is filling his present job and reaching for 
another.” 

Holmes’ comment: “‘There is no doubt 


in my mind but that every business man 
and woman of America should read your 


See 


Course. My only regret is that more of 
our people have not taken it up.” 


Based upon the experience of 
thousands of successful men 


The Institute collects, classifies, and 
transmits thru the odern Business 
Course and Service, the best thought and 
practice in modern business. It gives a 
knowledge that could otherwise be ob- 
tained only by years of experience—if at all. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations are often 
enrolled for the Modern Business Course 
and Service, along with ambitious young 
men in their employ. 


Among the 60,000 subscribers are such 
men as A. T. Hardin, Vice-President of 
the New York Central Lines; E. R. Beh- 
rend, President of the Hammermill Paper 
Co.; N.A. Hawkins, Manager of Sales, Ford 
Motor Co.; William C. D’Arcy, President 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World—and scores of others equally 
prominent. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of 
the highest standing is represented in the 
Advisory Council of the Institute. 


The Council includes Frank A. Vander- 
lip, President of the National City Bank 
of New York; Judge E. H. Gary, Head of 
the U. S. Steel Corporation; John Hays 
Hammond, the eminent engineer; Jeremiah 
W. Jenks, the statistician and economist; 
and Joseph French Johnson, Dean of the 
New York University School of Commerce. 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


Acareful reading of the interesting book, “Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business,” will show you how to 
prepare for the increasing b of busi 
opportunities that are bound to come during the 
next few years. very man and woman with 
either a business or a career to guide to bigger, 
surer success should reai this book. Simply fill 
out and send the coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
721 Astor Place New York City 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” —FREE 





Name : 
Print here 
Business 
Address ............ pains ce 6p eedode 6osp bane 


Business 
POI os 60. cndidcbcsiceestvedccabeawes ccocsescoss 























































































































































For “Our Soldier Boys” in 
Camp and “Over There” a 
Christmas suggestion for 
All-Winter Comfort. 


Faultless 


‘Regimental 
Camp and Outdoor 


Pajamas 
for warmth 


one of the many original 
and practical suggestions 
that make FAULTLESS 
since 1881 


“The NIGHTwear * 


of a Nation!” 


FAULTLESS Regimental Paja- 
mas are made of high grade 
heavy two-ply “fleecednap” 
fabrics, in attractive fast 
color patterns, with hood, 
boots and wind protecting 
sleeve and trouser device, 
affording practical ‘pone 
tion against biting oak «s 
insuring sleep as snug on 
camp cot as in the warmth 
of home. 

“Regimentals” are a desirable Gift 
at all times, particularly at Christ- 
mas, for “Our Boys”—the most im- 
portant figures in national and home 
life today—and the ever increasing 
number of outdoor sleepers. 


Each Pajama in individual Regimental box 
ready for mailing. 


Your dealer can supply you, if not, write us. 


E. ROSENFELD & CO., Makers 
(BALTIMORE Dep. R. C668 NEW YORK 














his literary criticism, education, politics; 
society, and religion. Frequent quota- 
tion from the poetry, the letters, and the 
essays enable the reader to test Professor 
Sherman’s own contribution and _ stir 
independent judgment upon a man who 
believed soundly in sueh judgment. This 
is a day in which the qualities of Arnold’s 
earnest and solid thinking, his strict deal- 
ings with himself, and his belief in the 
service of men of culture and society are 
needed. Mr. Wells remarks in ‘Mr. 
Britling”’ that England’s difficulties in the 
war are due to the fact that ‘‘we didn’t 
listen to Matthew Arnold,’”’ and Professor 
Sherman adds: ‘‘In an unsettled epoch of 
English thought he found a central position, 
and sharply defined his attitude toward 
the important movements in literature, 
edueation, society, polities, and religion. 
He said something pertinent and stimu- 
lating or irritating about everybody’s 
business; so that he remains for all his 
air of exclusive refinement, one of the un- 
avoidable writers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, one of the reconstructive forees of the 
twentieth.” 

ie By “A 


New York: 
14 cents. 


Memories Discreet and 
Woman of No Importance.” Pp. 347. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 1917. $5. Postage, 

It ought not to be difficult to locate this 
‘“‘woman of no importance,’ were one so 
curiously minded as to desire identifica- 
tion, but it is enough to read the interest- 
ing gossip which never becomes malice, 
seandal, or slander, about her social and 
political friends—a group which included 
the Empress of Austria, Lord Kitchener, 
Lord Roberts, de Lesseps, Sir Ian Hamilton, 
Lord Cromer, Cardinal Manning, and many 
others famous in the world of art, music, 
polities, and religion. There seems no set 
goal in her narratives; they form just an 
easy, intimate account of the life and 
achievements of those well-known to fame, 
told with a style and ease of manner that 
gratify our interest and curiosity, inci- 
dentally furnishing a fund of historic 
knowledge about men and women socially 
and politically prominent. Her ecriti- 
cisms are usually kind and appreciative, 
her censure accompanied by words of ex- 
planation or extenuation, and the whole 
book is full of interesting anecdotes of the 
distinguished men and women in London’s 
social life or the army life of Egypt and 
India, and all told in a style which is 
humorous without levity and broad and 
charitable in the point of view. 


OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 
Hornaday, William T. (Sc.D.). The Statement 
of the Permanent Wild Life Protection Fund, 
1915-1916. Published biennially. Volume II. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, pp. 289. New York: Published by 
the Permanent Wild Life Protection Fund, New York 
Zoological Park, for private circulation. 


Dr. Hornaday presents records of many 


stirring battles for the preservation of wild‘ 


life and the conservation of other natural 
resources. Technically the volume is a 
carefully prepared report by the ‘‘campaign- 
ing trustee,’ showing just what has been 
accomplished during the past two years 
by the Permanent Wild Life Protection 
Fund. This fund was created by public- 
spirited defenders of wild life. 

The book has none of the dryness of the 
average ‘“‘report.’”’ Dr. Hornaday is a 
militant foe of destroyers of wild life. His 
sword is ever unsheathed against ‘‘ game- 
hogs,” or legislators who oppose protective 
measures. <A spirit of inspiration pervades 
his simple reports of personal campaigns in 
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the West. The authoritative faets set 
forth have vital bearing on the nation’s 
food-production. The damage done to 
crops by insect pests has been so eon. 
clusively proved that no means of eom- 
bating the destruction is more important 
than birds. 

Under his Foreword, ‘‘ Wild Life, Forests. 
and the War,” Dr. Hornaday proclaims 
that ‘“‘notwithstanding the anxieties and 
efforts inseparable from war with a great 
military Power, other paramount duties of 
the American people should be resolutely 
performed. The nation is sufficie ntly 
populous and resourceful to do this. yep 
with war upon us, taxes must be paid, 
children must be edues ated, and the general 
welfare of the people must be promoted, 
Likewise the resources of nature must be 
protected from neglect and destruction, 
It is imperative that our national heritage 
of forests and wild life should be resolutely 
safeguarded. 

Records are given of many forward and 
few retrogressive steps taken by various 
States. Noteworthy ‘‘drives”’ for the pro- 
tection of grouse and quail (successful jin 
eight States out of eighteen), the histor 
of the migratory-bird treaty between th 
United States and the Dominion of Can- 


ada, the relation of sportsmen to game 
extermination, wild -life legislation, game 


complete chronology of 
important events in wild-life protection 
and extermination, and various bulletins 
issued in connection with the great work 
are also incorporated in the volume. In 
various States new protective laws were 
secured for mountain sheep, goat, and 
antelope, and in New York the proposed 
killing of female deer was prevented. 

The vigorous pleas made by the author 
should arouse the public. His array of 
facts forms a veritable treasury of useful 
information for enlightened legislators. 
The substantial progress already achieved 
should hearten every defender of wild life 
and encourage further contributions to 
this work. A volume so crowded witl 
important facts on a subject of paramount 
public welfare, tho here issued only for 
private circulation, should be in the hands 
of many who perhaps will not be reached 
in this way. 


sanctuaries, a 


Its Relation 
Pp. 21¢ 
$1 net. B 


Fisk, Eugene Lyman. Alcohol: 
to Human Efficiency and Longevity. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
mail, $1.10. 


In his Foreword to this modest and ye 
most important volume, Professor Irving 
Fisher, of Yale University, **Wheth- 
er or not the war will bring about world 
prohibition, either temporary or pel- 
manent, it will certainly stimulate millions 
of people to study the alcohol problem.” 
To study it, ‘without being misled either 
by the biased statements of those who have 
a financial interest in continuing in th 
manufacture or sale of alcoholic beverages, 
or by the unproved and often greatly 
exaggerated claims of unsciantific re- 
formers,’’ Professor Fisher further 
“T know of no one better fitted than Dr. 
Fisk to hold the balance true, or who 1s 
better informed on the evidence avail- 
able and on its reliability. I *herefor 
commend his book to the public as, so far 
as I know, the best, the sanest, and the 
most up-to-date in the English language. 

After asserting that ‘‘ prodigious quan- 
tities of good food, soundly adapted to the 
human machine, are expensively treated 
destroyed to make alcohol,” Dr. 
asks: “Can real happiness and 
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Military Footwear Extraordinary 


O article of the army officer’s apparel so 

distinctly characterizes his appearance, 
no one feature of his uniform is so individual 
and personal as his boots or shoes. 


For these reasons Nettleton Military Foot- 
wear Extraordinary is pre-eminently the choice 
of experienced army officers. 


The Nettleton line includes officers’ service 
and dress boots and shoes and puttees in the 
most appropriate leathers and colors—in all 
sizes and widths—made particularly desirable 
by that invisible substance—‘economy 
through quality.” 

Wives, mothers, sisters, brothers, fathers— 
your men in the army have gone or will soon 
be on their way to France. From time to time 
they will need new footwear. May we suggest 
that you get the size and width and number of 
the Nettleton last on which your officer's mili- 
tary boots or shoes or puttees were made and 
be ready to make him a present of an extra 


pair? If he hasn’t taken the extra pairs with 
him he will want thenwforwarded. 


This immediate or coming need offers you 
a remarkably fine opportunity to make an 
especially acceptable Christmas gift to your 
loved one in the army. 


Write to us fer a descriptive Booklet of 
Nettleton Military Footwear and for the name 
of the Nettleton dealer nearest you. Your 
requirements will be given careful personal 
attention. There is a Nettleton dealer in every 
city, in the vicinity of every cantonment and in 
most post exchanges. A Paris representative 
looks after the needs of American officers on 
the Continent. 


Note—The new Nettleton fitted Spur Strap 
shown in the illustration is distinctive and de- 
cidedly practical. It adds the necessary last 
touch that completes the perfection of the 
mounted officer’s equipment. It comes in 
shades of leather to match the boot. 


A. E. NETTLETON CO., Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Largest Manufacturers in America of Men’s Fine Shoes Exclustvely. 






































Play Billiards! 


Keep the Home Fires 
Burning 
Carom and Pocket Billiards are 


an all-lyear sport—brimful of 
fresh surprises every game! 


Shared by boys and girls, and 


mothers -and “old boys”—bil- 
liards instills the love of home in 
all. With practice you can soon 
control the balls, but not the 
merry flow of jest that often 
makes the best of players lose. 


Give your home Carom and 
Pocket Billiards—not“‘sometime” 
but now—zhis Christmas. A 
small part payment puts a scien- 
tific Brunswick in your home. 


Pay the balance monthly—as 
you play. 


BRUNSWICK. 


HOME BILLIARD TABLES 


Life, speed, accuracy and light- 
ning action—beautiful cabinet 
work in rosewood, mahogany, 
oak, walnut. , 

Brunswick “Quick Demount- 
able” Tables fit all size rooms, 
and are easily folded when not 
in play. 

“Baby Grand” styles for spare 
rooms, basements, or private bil- 
liard rooms. 


Balls, Cues, Rack, Markers, 
etc., all included FREE. 


Write for handsome — 
~ Send 


color- book of tables 

—‘Billiards—The ? 
Your Address 

For Billiard 





Home Magnet.” 
Low prices, 
easy terms and 
home trial offer 
included. Mail 
the coupon today. 


THE BRUNSWICK- RALKE-COLLENDER co 
Dept. 59-G, 623-633 S. Wabash Av-., Chicago 


Book FREE 








THe BRUNSWICK. RALKE-COLLENDER ca 

Dept. 59-G, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Send me one of the free color-books—‘ BILLIARDS 
—Tue Home MaGnet,” and tell about your 
home trial offer. 
ESO ey eee 
Address 


See ee ee ee ee ee ee eee oe ee 
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energy be secured for the price of a drink?” 
If they can, he declares, ‘‘ Let us all drink!”’ 
But he adds that ‘“‘this is a matter to be 


settled by logic and evidence”; and these | 
he proceeds to apply—in Part One, as to | 
_*Aleohol and Life Insurance”; in Part | 
Two, as to “Alcohol and Physiology’’; | 


and in Part Three, as to “Alcohol and 
Human Efficiency.”” It would be a good 
thing for America and the world if his 
pages, approved by a majority of the 
Hygiene Board of the “Life Extension 


| Institute, could be carried in the knapsack 


of every soldier, at home and abroad, and 
studied by every citizen of our country. 


Complete United States Infantry Guide. For 
Officers and Non-commissioned Officers. Reprinted 
from Government Publications. Pp. 2,074. Phila- 
delphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$6 net. 

In this very formidable volume is all 
information required to make the in- 
fantry soldier efficient. It comprehends 
practically what has been hitherto afforded 
in eighteen complete. manuals, published 
by the Government, and much from several 
others, including Field Service Regulations, 
Infantry Drill Regulations, Manual of the 
Bayonet, Manual of Interior Guard Duty, 
Regulations for Field Maneuvers, Per- 
sonal Hygiene and First Aid, Manual of 
Physical Training, Small Arms Firing 
Manual, Signal Book, Rules of Land War- 
fare, etc. Many illustrations accompany 
the text. When one considers that a large 
part of this information must be mastered 
by the soldier, at the training-camp or be- 
fore he enters there, his calling commands 
from us a new respect, as it must command 
from him unexpected study. His con- 
venience will surely be served by this 
opportunity to learn what must be learned 
from one work, instead of being compelled 
to familiarize himself with twenty-five 
books. 


Roper, Daniel C.. The United States Post-Office. 
Its Past Record, Present Condition, and Poten- 
tial Relation to the New World Era. Illustrated. 
Pp. 382. New York and London: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. $1.50 net. Postage, 12 cents. 

This book, its author tells us in his 
Preface, ‘‘is intended to be a practical 
handbook for those who wish to learn 
more of the nature and operations of the 
Government under which we live, and to 
prove of assistance to teachers and students 
in schools and colleges.’’ No operations 
of the Government can surpass in impor- 
tance those of its Postal Department, which, 
as Mr. Roper says, “‘undertakes to deliver 
mail to every person under the flag. 
For this purpose, 56,000 post-offices are 
kept open, manned with 75,000 clerks and 
city letter-carriers. Of rural carriers 42,- 
000 are employed to deliver the mail 
along a million miles of country roads.” 
Mr. Roper was First Assistant Postmaster- 


General four years (1913-1916), and for. 


his facts, of history and administration, 
has relied upon the knowledge obtained 
during that period, and upon the active 
cooperation of many Department officials 
and many more postal employees. His- 
torically his pages cover Postal Service 
and Civilization, Colonial Post-Offices in 
America, British Control of the American 
Post- Office, Early Development of the 
Federal Postal System, Rise of the Modern 
Postal System, and United States Postal 
History Since 1847. These chapters com- 
prise less than one-fourth of the volume; 
the remaining two dozen chapters describe 
and illustrate actual Post-Office operations, 
postal service outside, and everything 














pertaining to a Government mission that is 
highly social, commercial, and intellectual 
The information afforded should be at the 
command of every citizen. A wide reading 
of this book will assist general business 
enlarge respect for an imperative national 
function, and assist in the development of 
patriotic citizenship. 

pial Wien 'te ee” Poe 102 mnanition = 


London: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
Postage, 12 cents. a 


Fe If you are on the firing-line, in this 

Final Drive” against John Barleycorn 
here is dry ammunition for you, in the 
form of fresh facts, powerful arguments, 
telling testimonies. The facts were gleaned 
by Dr. Banks from current sources of 
information; the arguments came from 
him and from such other speakers ag 
William Jennings Bryan, John G. Woolley 
Dr. David James Burrell, Capt. Richmond 
P. Hobson, and their fellow workers for 
prohibition; the testimonies are from 
physicians, business men, manufacturers, 
political leaders, health commissioners— 
from all classes of honest citizenship. And 
they all make for prohibition of the liquor 
business as righteous and wise, as the only 
safe course for commonwealths even as 
total abstinence from intoxicants is the only 
safe habit for individuals. Dr. Banks's 
frequent commentaries upon the facts and 
the testimonies are effectively earnest and 
to the point. He has provided strong 
reenforcement in this volume for antiliquor 
fighters everywhere. 

Martin, Edward S. The Diary of a Nation. The 
War and How We Got into It. Pp. 407. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50 net, 
Postage, 12 cents. 

This book certainly is unique in form. 
It is also unique in fact. Its title fairly 
describes the form of it. It is “‘The Diary 
of a Nation,’’ with dates rather inter- 
mittent, covering nearly three years of 
history-making national life. The fact of 
it is a continuous making of national senti- 
ment. Its ‘“‘observations,’’ as Mr. Martin 
designates them, originally appeared in 
that humorous periodical Life, and were 
“‘concerned with the war in Europe and 
with American politics as affected by it.” 
They show how our country came to the 
break with Germany; they reveal the 
‘processes of sympathy and indignation” 
which led to that break, ‘‘through what 
vicissitudes of diplomacy, delay, and almost 
despair ”’ our efforts for peace led to rupture. 
They abound in wisdom, pithily put, as 
when their author says, under date of 
September 17, 1914, ‘‘War is our apology 
to the animals for the way we kill them.” 
They betray an open mind, wide receptiv- 
ity, and rather a large degree of prophetic 
spirit. They hit with a smile at many 
people. They utter many plain truths— 
as, for instance, ‘“‘“Germany may easily 
get better terms when thoroughly thrashed 
than when half-thrashed, since not until 
there are plain signs that the nonsense 
has been pounded out of her will her 
neighbors dare to trust her with the power 
for future mischief.” And that was said 
nearly a year before our United States 
decided to assist in the pounding. 

Atherton, Gertrude. The Living Present. Pp 
300. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.50. 
Postage, 12 cents. 

This is a book of record, an account of 
the wonderful work done by Frenchwomen 
since the declaration of war in 1914, anda 
detailed account of the different activities 
in relief and rescue work which has been 
instituted by even the wealthy social 
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Tests That Tell The Tube Tale 


Bae, moving picture tests prove the remarkable strength, 


elasticity, and non-tearing qualities of the 





The enormous tensile strength— 
guaranteed 114 tons per square 
inch—of this new Pennsylvania 
product is conclusively proved 
by the section of moving picture 
reproduced in the lefthand mar- 
gin, showing Tube at full stretch 
lifting 2990 pounds. The Tube 
“came back,” showing no harm- 
ful effect whatever. 





The picture ‘in the right-hand 
margin shows the Tube expand- 
ed to 5 feet in circumference, 
demonstrating its non-tearing, 
tough, resilient stock. 





The new qualities demonstrated 
by these unusual tests do away 
with all ordinary causes of blow- 
outs and general tube short- 
comings. 


Non-cracking, non-tearing, non- 
checking, unaffected a! extremes 
of heating up and cooling down. 
Withstands light and airexposure 
without weakening, though car- 
ried indefinitely as a “spare.” 





Your protection and comfort are 
as dependent on quality tubes as 
they are on quality tires. 





If any dealer offers you a so-called 
“special” brand tube claiming it 
to be as good as the “Ton Tested,” 
challenge him to tell you the 
manufacturer who actually made 
the “special” tube. 


If you can’t as yet get the “Ton 
Tested” from a local dealer, 
order direct from us or our 
nearest branch. The prices are 
the same as charged for ordinary 
tubes. 


Makers of Vacuum Cup Tires 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, JEANNETTE, PA. 


Direct factory branches and Service Agencies throughout the United States and Canada 





Company offic ials opening 
box containing Pennsyl- 
vania Auto Tube «Ton 
Tested” from ager 
stock, preparatory to con- 
ducting moving picture 
inflation test. 





Stock tube removed from 
box and air hose being 
attached to valve of «Ton 
Tested" tbe. 





Showi ing the stock «Ton 
Tested” tube blown up to 


its normal size. 





In the above moving pic- 
ture inflation test the 
Pe ennsylvania Auto Tube 

“Ton Tested” expanded 
to a circumference of 5 


feet without bursting. 



































beauties and buttertlies. Mrs, Atherton 
is well equipped to present such a chronicle 
of woman's achievements, being a writer 
of recognized fame and publicly known as 
a champion of feminism, woman's Suffrage 
and all forms of woman’s advancement. 
Her pages are the result of observations 
and experiences in France from May 9 
1916, to August 19 of the same year, 
when she visited the relief organizations— 
euvres — and studied the methods and 
plans of the different units. Each noted 
relief-worker has her own pet scheme 

the making of ‘‘comfort packages,” the 
soup- and food-kitchens, feeding the dis. 
abled, or furnishing amusement or light 
work for those temporarily disabled 
American readers will not be surprized 
to find that among these noble workers are 
some of our own countrywomen, working 
as women of all nations will and must 
for their country and their loved ones even 
when it necessitates self - sacrifice and 
deprivations. The latter part of the book 
deals with problems and _ predictions 
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woman's part in the coming days of re. 
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eovery and readjustme nt. 


Woolcott, Alexander. Mrs. Fiske, Her Views on 
Acting and the Problems of Production. With 
Photographs. Pp. 229. ew York: The C 
Company. $2. Postage, 14 cents 


— 


Some readers have read these reealled 
Mrs. Fiske by Mr 


° ys conversations with ] ‘ by 
| iii of F Wooleott, the dramatie eritie of the N; 
York Times Few otherwise have had a 


~mes. 


glimpse ot her except he hind footlights 


aay J No one could doubt the authenticity of 
1S: sy, ROGERS BR 40)S. these re peated conversations, for they ar 


RW so eonsistent with her life and seem so 


he: 
+ 


— 


ee 


possest of her personality as to make one 
y : : ee the lift of her head, the whimsieal ight 
Chests in various ereseeletet-e in her eye, and visualize the touch and 
> eae ° gesture of her personality. Mrs. Fiske’s 
tions containing twenty-six fairness is typified by her unqualified and 
to two hundred and fifty- | 8 — tribute . ‘ entage- eed 5 
. - | in her sueceess, and Nhe deep thought by 
two pieces at elec from | her verdiet on repertory theater com- 
| panies: ‘No single company, even th 
$22. 10 to $285.00. Presenta- | it has years and years in which to prepare, 
tion cases with. individual AN could give five entirely diffe rent plays and 
y : f y give them all properly. Her estimate of 
job (ec Belem seet-Ullomteejsele tert 


Duse is superlatively high. One reads 
tions from $3.00 to $25.00. 


with great interest what she has to say 
about Ibsen, other mode rn plays and play- 
When purchased without Se Cee ee 
cases or chests, teaspoons 
$6.00 a dozen; other pieces 
in proportion. 


Sold by leading dealers. 
Send for Catalog ‘‘M-81.’’ 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER 
COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
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The Loeb C anante % Library. Edit 
+1). age (Litt.D.), 
Lucilium Epistul 2 
story—(both) with English Tr: 
tion. New York: Putnam’s Sons. 


One is apt to take for oranted, to over- 
look, or to forget altogethe r the progress 
later volumes of a ** Library”’ such as that 
of which the two name above are part 
“Eve ryman's Library’ now little noted, 
tho the ‘‘free advertising”’ it received at its 
initiation was enormous. Similarly de- 


= 


m 
y 


served appreciation was exprest 
of the earlier volumes in The Loeb 


Classical Library,” but one now seldon 
the 


A complete silver service 
may be had with Tea and 
Coffee sets, Vegetable 
Dishes, etc., matching the 
spoons, knives and forks. 


sees reference to it. Hence not merely 
public at large but even students 
literature need to be reminded of 
treasures here increasingly at hand. The 
to eover 
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Old 


Colony reader will reeall that the 


the literary productions of classical an- 





tiquity. The original Greek or Latin is 
provided (in an accepted text) on the 
left-hand page, with English translation 
page opposite. 


ee ee ee ee 


by an expert scholar*’on the 
Thus he who knows no Latin or Greek 
may still read’ the authors whose produe- 


Iv | ovananang HHI Hi nel HiHI | tions have become common property; 
C Selena — : —- | while the classical expert may hold. in 
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handy form his fay orite author printed in 
exeellent type. The later volumes are in 
all respects fully equal to the earlier issues, 
and the entire library merits the patronage 
of all interested in the world’s best 
literature. 

Orchard, W. E.. D.D. The Outlook for Religion. 
Funk & Wagnalis Co. New York and London. 8vo, 
pp. xiii-271,, $1.50 net. Postage, 14 cents. 

Dr. Orchard stands to-day at the head 
of the non-conformist pulpit of England. 
He is known as a sound and fearless ex- 
ponent of a liberal type of religion, as a 
sholar, and a philosopher. He is con- 
eerned that the peace which all so greatly 
desire shall be accompanied by a moral 
and religious renewal of Christianity and 
the Church. He thinks it necessary to 
face and state a calm and dispassionate 
diagnosis of present conditions in the 
Church and the world. This diagnosis 
he undertakes, and then suggests the rem- 
edy for the condition he finds. 

The present volume has twelve chapters 
in three parts—The Question of the Hour, 
The Cry of the Times, and The Hope of 
the Age. The conditions are: skepticism 
and materialism overabundant, a confused 
and apathetic Church, a Christianity that 
has wandered far from application to life 
of the Sermon on the Mount, and eon- 
sequently has largely lost its power. 
Sectarianism is one of the outstanding 
evils to be abolished. 

Dr. Orchard stands for ‘‘a social and 
international application of Christianity 
in a new Catholicism.” Only by pooling 
the excellences of the denominations in a 
united effort for the good of all can Chris- 
tianity express itself fully for humanity’s 
good. Some of Dr. Orchard’s strictures 
respecting the attitude of the Church to 
war seem severe. The essential opposi- 
tion between the two forces which dominate 
in the present conflict is too evident and 
thoroughgoing for the Chureh to maintain 
indifference, aloofness, and a_ pacifist 
attitude. But Dr. Orchard’s pacifism is 
not pro-Teuton. It rather arises from a 
poignant sorrow that the Church’s power 
was insufficient to prevent the holocaust 
of the last three years. 


Piper, Charles V., and Oakley, Russell A. Turf 
for Golf (Courses. Illustrated. Cloth, pp. xvii-262. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50 net. 
Postage, 14 cents. 

Few golfers as they tramp the links 
in pursuit of Colonel Bogey realize that to 
make and keep the turf on which they tread 
more is necessary than replacing divots 
and mowing the new growth. Yet many 
clubs and not a few private experimenters 
have speni small fortunes in efforts to grow 
and preserve that fine, enduring turf that is 
the joy of a greenskeeper’s heart. In this 
book Mr. Piper and Mr. Oakley, two 
experts of the Department of Agriculture, 
have added to experience the trained 
methods of the scientists. The result is 
probably the most authoritative treatise 
on the making of turf in the United States. 
Careful analyses of types of soil, of climatic 
conditions, of fertilizers, composts, and 
grasses are made. The best grasses for 
given kinds of turf under given cireum- 
stances are discust; the processes of grow- 
ing turf and the machinery needed are 
elearly explained; and ways of dealing 
with pests, both animal and vegetable, are 
delineated. Whether one is a tyro member 
ef the Greens Committee or an expe- 
rienced professional this is the book on 
turf to have. 
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A Servant in the House 


Is good varnish, applied on all surfaces exposed to 
dust, dirt, moisture, gases, hot and cold temperature. 
It beautifies and protects them against wear, hard 
use, stains and abuse. 


Murphy Transparent 
Floor Varnish 


“the varnish that lasts longest” 


produces a fine, smooth floor, with a soft lustre— 
neither.glaring nor slippery—a floor that is easy to 
clean, the most enjoyable to look upon and the acme 
of comfort and refinement. 


A Murphy floor lasts; it gives daily satisfaction 
and constantly smiles at contented households. 


Ask your dealer or painter also about 


Murphy Transparent Interior Varnish—for inside trim. 
Murphy Transparent Spar Varnish —for outdoors. 
Murphy Univernish —for general use. 
Murphy White Enamel —for inside and out. 


Quality is Economy 


Send for one of our illustrated books: ‘“The 
House that Found Itself,’’ or ‘‘ Beautiful Floors.” 
They will add new charms to your home. 


Murphy Varnish Company 
Franklin Murphy, jr., President 


Newark Chicago 


Dougal! Varnish Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canadian Associate 


— JP 
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Used in the » atid Navies of the World 








(SAFETY-SEALED ) 





R the boys at the 
front, for relatives, 
friends and sweethearts. The enduring 
gift, always appreciated, always useful. 

Parker Self-fillers are safety-sealed; the new type “no 

P holes in the wall’ fountain pens. 

Ink can’t get out to soil clothes or person. In event of ac- 
cident to interior the pen ically changes from a 
Self-filler to a non-Self-filler without interruption of service. Becausé 
of these exclusive features it’s the pen for the army and navy, 
where only dependable pens are wanted. 
Your search for suitable gifts is at an end--decide on PARKER 
FOUNTAIN PENS. The name is your guarantee of quality. 
PARKER PEN CO., 60 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
New York Retail Store, Woolworth Bidg. 






















FOUNTAIN PENS 


Porter C cise 
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BILL-STANDARD CO. 
7 Irish Mail Avenue 





‘At Political Meetings— 






Look For This 
Name on the Seat 


pastes, yourself from imi- 
tators of this 
famous hand 


Give the 


kiddies the 
benefit of 
healthy exer- 


Write 


ec 
for ¢ Jatalog 
today. 


Anderson, Ind. 














Lodge and Board Mecetings— 








Public Dinners— 
Anywhere 













GRENVILLE KLEISER. 
(Famous Speech Specialist) 
through his famous Mail Course in Public 
Speaking and the Development of Power and 
Personality can also help you to sell more 
goods—converse entertainingly—build up a 
strong personality that wi!l give you widened 
power and opportunity 

“Your Course has done for me just what you 
claimed, it has made a public speaker of me. It has 
built up my and se to such an 
extent that I do not mind | how large the audience 
may be.”—A. Taylor, St. John, N.B. Hundreds 
of similar letters on file. 

Write on a Post-card: “Send me full free 
particulars of the a= 5 ved Se s peaking 
Course,” and send it—TO-D. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS pannselng 
Dept. 126 






“adding and — used to cause me 
no end of worry ...+++ My errors cost me 
money and ps A omers. NOW, I'm saving 
time, labor and money by using $, 


PORTABLE 
Adding - nw 
Also Directly Subtracts 


Adds with speed and accuracy of highest 
priced machines. Use iton 
desk or ledger or carry it 
around in your hand—saves 
time on trial balances, pay- 
rolls and bills, invoices, etc. 




























Harvester Co. 








Used by U. S. Govt., B. & 0, R. R., 






Try It 
FREE! 


International 


SEND No MONEY! write today on yourbus- 


iness stationery and we will send zou the RAY fora 


lay free trial on 
your own work. 
THE RAY COMPANY 
1736 Power Bldg. 
Richmond, Va, 








Deland, Ellen Douglas... The Waring Girls, 
Pp. 320. New York and London: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.35. Postage, 12 cents. 

This is the kind of a book that the 
ordinary Sunday-school miss of fifteen 
would call ‘‘too sweet for anything,” 
little milk and watery, but more or ©. 
interesting and inculeating good prin- 
ciples, portraying thoughtlessness as always 
followed by repentance and confession, 
and perv aded by the spirit of charity and 
love. The three W aring girls are interest. 
ing, but the best thing in the book is the 
description of Mildred the youngest—a 
real kid, nosey, full of curiosity and a love 
of teasing, but good at heart and lovable. 
Each of the older girls is provided with a 
lover, and the war is introduced just 
enough to give the author a chance for 
some effusions on patriotism and _ heroig 
sacrifice. 


Sherwood, Margaret. Familiar Ways. Pp. 206, 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1917. $1.25. Posta 
12 cents, iad 

Miss Sherwood is known for a delightful 
and individual style, and it is a treat to 
have these essays, which she has published 
from time to time, collected into one vol- 
ume. The subjects are homely and most 
intimate, such as, ‘‘The Little House,” 
**House-Cleaning,’’ ‘‘ Plain Country,” “The 
Threshold,” ‘‘Old Trails,’ ete., but no 
description can adequately indicate the 
eharm and inspiration she puts into a few 
simple words. It is the personal thought, 
the deep feeling, an evident appreciation 
of motive, or a humorous conception of 
underlying impulse that touches the heart, 
stimulates careful thought or investiga- 
tion, and each essay is so concise and brief 
that it keeps the reader on the alert. 
There are beauty and truth in her words, 
glorification of small duties, helps for the 
unavoidable burdens, and a spirit of com- 
radeship and sympathy, for which we are 
all grateful. 

Wells, Frederic De Witt. The Man in Court. 
Pp. 283. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1917. $1. Postage, 12 cents. 

Here, from the pen of a judge, we have 
sixteen chapters which clearly show pro- 
cedure in a night court and a civil court; 
which tell the judge’s duty and the jury’s 
composition, character, and labors; of the 
strenuous lawyer, the worried client, and 
their relations to each other; and which 
describe how juries are drawn, how cases 
are opened, how a witness is confused, 
and sundry other details of litigation, both 
interesting and informing. We recall no 
other book along these lines; and the 
familiar tone of this makes it very readable. 
It satisfies a natural curiosity about courts, 
and those various proceedings which form 
a trial. 

Wild, Laura H. The Evolution of the Hebrew 
People and Their Influence on Civilization. Pp. 
311. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1917. $1.50 
net. Postage, 12 cents. 

In her brief preface to this comprehen- 
sive book, its author, professor of Biblical 
history and literature in Mount Holyoke 
College, tells us that it resulted from her 
‘‘Several years of teaching sophomores 
who come to college with no adequate 
conception of what the Bible stands for”; 
that ‘‘it is designed for beginners, to help 
them get their bearings”; and that “it 
attempts to relate Bible study to the 
great fields of knowledge that command a 
modern student’s attention.” In her In- 
troduction she says: ‘‘If out of this wat 
‘we learn the lesson that the Bible has an 
international message and not simply one 
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= and individual import, we shall 
ve learned something worth while, and 
a Bible will become more sacred than 
ever before.” There is much interesting 
and valuable material in the book’s Five 
Parts and its various sections. Many 
eurious facts appear in its earlier pages, as 
for instance: 

“The original use of bells i in worship was 
to drive away demons.” 

“There is an old German saying that a 
door should not be slammed lest a soul 
get pinched in it.’ 

“The Ojibway Indians would not cut 
down living trees because of the pain the 
trees Would suffer.” 

The book can not fail to fascinate the 
general reader or to stimulate the student. 
The solidarity of its teachings is marked, 
as in this reference to the prophets: 

“Starting with their relations to one 
another and the need of justice at home, 
the prophets by degrees began to see that 
the law of individual rights and human 
justice extended beyond their own border 
to all men.” 

And the same broad conception runs 
through other statements, as here: 

“It took a long time to travel all the 
way from the idea of the freedom and in- 
herent rights of each member of a nomadic 
clan to the thought of universal freedom 
and brotherly consideration for men of all 
races. But the mind of the Hebrew was 
elastic enough to accomplish it. It took 
very serious discipline to wrench him loose 
from his narrow, intense kinship loyalty 
and make him see that his God was the 
Father of a univérsal family. But the 
history of the Hebrews is the unfolding, 
step by step, of that story as no other race 
has revealed it. 


Pétain the Prepared. By Edward Earle Purinton. 
7%x4%, pp.47. New York and Chicago: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 50 cents net. Postage, 8 cents. 

A book that can be read in less than an 
hour, containing a message of strength and 
cheer for all the years ahead, is surely 
worth reading. Such a book Mr. Purinton 
hasgiven us. It is the general theme of pre- 
paredness for life’s work that is discust. 


Franks, Thetta Quay. The Margin of Happi- 
ness, the Reward of Thrift. Pp. 235. New York 
and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. Postage, 
5 cents. 

Not the least of many lessons taught by 
the international crisis is the necessity for 
the conservation of household forces, 
economy in expenditure, and intelligent 
utilization of available funds and supplies. 
Women are learning how much responsi- 
bility rests on their shoulders as well as the 
power that lies in their hands. As an aid 
in the solution of household problems, this 
book by Mrs. Franks will prove very help- 
ful Mrs. Franks has given talks in 
household efficiency and cooking. She 
explains lucidly the desirable business 
methods in conducting a household and 
thrifty ways of conserving and preserving 
food-supplies, saving time and money. It 
is, in effect, a complete manual or guide- 
book for students on household subjects 
and written in a style adapted to students 
of all ages. To be the ideal housewife 
here described will make necessary co- 
operation on the part of husbands, for it 
involves a separate bank-account and a real 
business partnership. The advice is all 
good and will induce many women to mend 
their ways and increase their powers. It 
is a clear, intelligent, and edifying treatise 
on domestic science for women of all classes 
and financial status, told in a bright, 
breezy, and convincing style. 
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The handwriting on the wall ! 


“Switch to Girards”—that’s the answer! There's a right 
and a.wrong kind of cigar just as there’s a right and a wrong 
kind of food. Girard is the right kind. Jt never gets on your 
nerves. 

Cut out the heavy, oily cigars that mar your efficiency. A 
cloudy brain solves no business problems. A shaky hand is 
a poor guide to success. That is why we say 
“Switch to Girards.” They leave your head 
clear, your hand steady, your heart strong, your 
digestion good. 
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Never a. ie a nerves 








Aside from the questions of health and efh- 
ciency, the Girard is a full-flavored smoke that 
tickles your taste for good tobacco, and possesses 
that exclusive attribute of the fine cigar, “bouquet 
aroma.” 


Real Havana 10c and up 


Girard has leaped to the fore in national pop- 
ularity because it is the best smoke for health and 
pleasure, too. Doctors often recommend it in place 
of other cigars. Switch to Girards today. They 
are sold the country over. Ask the nearest dealer 
for them. 


Dealers—a word with you 
If you are not handling the Girard there is a big 


trade waiting for you in this unusual cigar. Drop 
us a line today. 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 
Established 1871 Philadelphia 


The “Broker”’ 


actual size 
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This Austin Standard Type No. 4 Building, 300 ft. x 300 ft., a 
60-day building, was ready for the Nordyke & Marmon Co,, In- 


ie as ae = AUstin Standard 
2 as ia : « * 
| , Factory- Buildings 


O far in 1917, we have built 109 
WY buildings for 54 owners, aggregat- 
ing 5,370,000 square feet of floor space. 

Every one of these buildings has been ready 
for the owner on time or ahead of time: 

Every building has been built within its 
scheduled cost. 

Each building stands, and will stand in 
years to come, an evidence of the high qual- 
ity of Austin Construction. 

It is, therefore, with an almost certain sure- 
ness of results that we offer the prospective 
owner Austin Standard Factory-Buildings. 





We built this building, Austin Standard No. 9 mill-type construc- 


tion, 80 ft. x 308 ft., 3 stories, for the Pittsburgh Transformer cwaeens V ° . nie a . 
Co., Pittsburgh, in 78 working-days, finishing the building proper Delive red Complete ye a: Pr od uc tion Se hedule * 
several days ahead of schedule. Quality, Cost, and Time of Completion guaranteed. 


’ 


“Results not Excuses,’’ is the slogan on the cover of our new catalog. It is 
worth your while to send for this if you need a new building. Write, ’phone or wire 
the office nearest the prospective work. 











This foundry building, 120 ft. x 480 ft., for the General Electric at Schenectady, contracted for on 60 working-day 
schedule, was completed one week ahead of time. 
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Ready for the Owner 
Ahead of Time 


HIS sureness of results in meeting your 

needs for factory-space means that you can 
close that pending contract, order your equip- 
ment and materials, order an Austin Factory-Building to 
house them, and that building will be ready, on time, or 
ahead of time. 

Owners have found this same sureness of results in re- 
taining us to handle, from start to finish, industrial building 
problems of any size or kind. 

With our comprehensive, well-distributed organization 
we take the responsibility for the successful design, construc- 
tion and equipment of complete factories, power plants, etc. 

We do the engineering work, either in our office, or 
we lend you our engineers to act as a part of your staff, 
to develop your own ideas, in your own plant. 

Using the Austin Organization for the entire work 
means unit responsibility, a short phrase but full of meaning 
to the experienced. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDERS Cleveland, Ohio 


The longest building the General Electric Company ever built at Schenectady, 860 ft. x 100 ft., completed in 76 w 
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This building was ready for the New York Air Brake Company 

at Watertown, N. Y., 10 days ahead of completion schedule. 

Our record here brought orders for four more buildings tor the 
same owner, all larger than this one 


Contracted for on a 70-day schedule, we finished this foundry 

building for the General Electric Company at Lynn, Mass., 36 

days ahead of time. The building is an extension of an older one. 
Note the better lighting in the new building. 
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New York 
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Detroit 
Export Representative: Ame 
Co., Woolworth Bldg., 


Philadelphia 
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PACI 


What the Union Pacific 
Is Doing To Save Food 


PROM day to day the Union Pacific is co- 
operating with the Government in different 
branches of war work. As an example, every 
suggestion of the U. S. Food Administration is 
followed immediately and conscientiously on Union 
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Pacific Dining Cars. 


Bordering the Union Pacific are 
the Nation’s greatest agricultural 
States, bounteous producers of 
grain, cattle, hogs, beet sugar, fruit, 
vegetables, poultry and dairy prod- 
ucts from which our Commissariat 
replenishes its larders with choice 
foods. 

But few readjustments have been 
necessary to carry out the plan of 
using chiefly fresh and perishable 
products. Sea food from the Pacific, 
trout from mountain streams, game 
in season, fresh vegetables and fruit 
have long been the delight of Union 
Pacific passengers. 


So the nation-wide observance of 
meatless Tuesdays and wheatless 
Wednesdays, suggested by the Food 
Administration to help win the 
war, is made easy for Union Pacific 
patrons. 

Passengers on our trains are 
gladly joining in this patriotic duty. 
They find that our chefs are stimu- 
lated to new efforts. Menus gain 
new interest. 

For half a century the Union 
Pacific—in war and peace —has 
fulfilled its Federal obligations. 

Typical war menus are sent free 
ou request. 


Write Gerrit Fort, Passenger Traffic Manager; 
Union Pacific System, Chicago 
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OOKING over the English periodicals, 

we find their current poetry deeply 
touched by the war, tho curiously enough 
the poets seem to agree to write of it from 
a certain distance. With the nation more 
“in the war” than we are—as yet—this 
influence comes unbidden, it would almost 
appear, to the pens of the bards and refuses 
to be banished. They compromise by 
letting it affect their song as little as 
possible and resolutely eschew the more 
ugly aspects of the strife. This tendency 
is well illustrated in a poem in Blackwood’s 
Magazine entitled 





ROMANCE 
By NEI Munro 


Old orchard crofts of Picardy, 
In the high warm winds of May, 

Tossed into blossomed billowings, 
And spattered the roads with spray. 

Over the earth the scudding cloud, 
And the laverock whistling high, 

Lifted the drooping heart of the lad 
At one bound to the sky. 

France! France! and the old romance 
Came over him like a spell; 

Homesickness and his weariness 
Shook from him then and fell; 

For he was again with d’Artagnan, 
With Alan Breck and d’Artagnan; 

And the pipes before him gleefully 
Were playing airs of Pan. 


Through dust that in a mist uprose 
From under the tramping feet, 

He saw old storied places, dim 
In the haze of the summer heat. 

Menace and ambush, wounds and death, 
Lurked in the ditch and wood, 

But he, high-breasted, walked in joy 
With a glorious multitude; 

Great hearts that never perish, 
Nor grow old with the aches of Time, 

Marched through the morning with him, 
All in a magic clime; 

But loved of all was d’Artagnan, 
And Alan the kith of kings, 

Fond comrades of his childhood's days, 
Still on their wanderings. 


From miry clefts of the wintry plain 
He leapt with his platoon, 
The morion on his forehead, 
And the soul of him at noon; 
With head high to the hurricane 
He walked, and in his breast 
He knew himself immortal, 
And that death was but a jest 
A smile was on his visage 
When they found him where he fell, 
The gallant old companions, 
In an amaranthine dell. 
“Lad o’ my heart!’’ cried Alan Breck, 
“Well done thy first campaign!" 
“Sleep thou till morn,”’ said d’Artagnan 
“When we three march again!" 


An anonymous poem in the London 
Spectator, however, strikes a more poignant 
note in describing the end of an airman. 
This poem, written in the trenches, is called 


WINGS 
Up from the earth he speeds on rushing wings, 
Conquering regions of uncharted air; 
Nor as a timid Deedalus he springs 
From height to dizzy height to do and dare; 


As bold. as brave, and buoyant he of heart; 
His spirit light as evening's gauzy cloud, 
He strides the wind, and fearless cleaves apart 
The banking mists that Hell would make his 

shroud, 
For lo! the preying falcon stoops, exulting, loud! 


He hears the stinging hiss of deadly hail, 
And devil-hammer of down-leveled gun: 
Nor at the test does his high spirit quail, 
Nor thought possess him that his race is run: 
Great heart that sudden finds the foeman ten to 
one! 


Bloody and shattered drops the skilful hand, 
And effort is an effort now, at last: 

His weapon rests inert as the fell band 
Spit fire and fury, closing on him fast, 
And he, so oft a victor, knows his day is passed! 


Then dives one, firing, by him like a flash, 
His quickened senses urge the swift pursuit, 
«And down with sudden meteoric dash, 
He strikes the striker; and as one they shoot 
Whirling, entwined, to earth, by what a fearful 
route! 


But death came quick to cut the bond in twain. 
Still lies his body on the blazing pyre. 

Dear lad, that flew for neither praise nor gain! 
Lo! The freed spirit, purged of ill desire, 
Has soared to God on wings that pass unhurt 

through fire! 


Even war can not erush the joy of life 
out of the young. See how it rings through 
these verses in the Manchester Guardian, 
by “O. C. Platoon.” 


A RIDE IN FRANCE 


Trotting the roan mare 
Over the meadows, 
Purple of thistles, 
Purple of clover; 
Over the clay-brown path, 
All through the grass-lands, 
Glory of meadow flowers, 
Over! Come over! 


On to a highway winding o'er the hill, 
White willow-bordered, grassy-banked ; 
On through a village ruined and broken. 
Grass grows in the rubble-heaps, 
Poppies fill the courtyards, 
Swallows build in broken walls, 
And everything is still. 


While at the corner—walk, O horse of mine, 
A Christ hangs from a crucifix beside a broken 
shrine. 


On to the path at the side of the white road, 
Cantering, galloping, breasting the rise 
Any road, every road, each is the right road, 
Facing the east, the sun in my eyes. 


Trotting the roan mare 
Over the meadows, 
Purple of thistles, 
Purple of clover; 
Over the clay-brown path, 
Back through the grass-lands, 
All through the meadow flowers; 
Over! Come over! 


Long night in the trenches and silent 
communion wit. the stars have led many 
soldier-poets along ths mystical path. 





To seek the braggart foeman in his cloudy lairt 
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shows us a mystic in the grip of war who 
finds flaws in Paradise: 


A CITY ON A HILL 
By “M. A. C.” 


There shall be no Night there! 
Can we forget that Day was loud with war 
And Peace came trembling with the first white star? 


There shall be no Tears there! 
Tears flow for happiness too great to bear, 
Or lesser griefs that never know despair. 


There shall be no more Sea! 
Shall jasper walls, uniting earth and sky, 
To island hearts afford security? 


There shall be no more Pain! 
Joy steps most buoyantly where pain has trod; 
What shall precede bliss in the courts of God? 


The streets thereof are gold: 
We build a new world on the shattered old, 
And underfoot are dearer things than gold. 


There shall be no Death there: 
We grow familiar with the slayer's knife: 
Death has become less strange to us than Life. 


There shall be no more Sun! 
Master, have pity! shade thy city’s light; 
The shadowed valley has impaired our sight. 


The death of friends fallen in the strife 
has called forth many tributes of memory. 
A fine example is found in The Westminster 
Gazetie from the pen of ‘*M. W.” 


To — 


By “M. W.” 


Under the quiet stars how still your sleep— 
How still! And is that all for evermore— 
But the great thought of you as ours to keep? 


Or have you wakened in a place of Knowing— 

Are there young things there, and laughter falling 

Down Eternal streets, and Heaven's flowers 
growing 


Sweet beyond thought—a great sky still above? 


Or have the things of old grown strange to you— 
The meaning of our sorrows—and our love? . 


. The words we used—are they so little worth 
That you forget how near to you, how known, 
Were night and day, and the green floor of earth? 


Or was Death as one hastening to a feast 
On some glad holy day of Life and Joy— 
Was it a prison spurned—a soul released? 
Or is it just a Peace and a great Sleep 
Under the quiet stars for evermore— 

But the dear thought of you as ours to keep? 


From actual war to the nations engaged 
in it is but a short step, and we find the 
praises of Italy chanted in the London 
Spectator thus: 


TO ITALY 
By Moray DALTON 
Thou art the world's desired, the golden fleec 


Of Time's adventurers faring down to Hell 
But Helen's self dwelt not so far from peac 





“M. A. C.” in The Westminster Gazette 


Nor so beset since lofty Tlium fell. 
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The house built of Natco 
throughout—walls, partitions and 
oors—-is constructed rapidly 
and economically. Its cost oi 
maintenance is low; it is durable 7 
and interior fire risks are abso- 
lutely controllei. Its use means 
absolutely fireproof construc- 
tion. 7 
Send for our 32 page illustrated 
free book —*Fire Proof Houses.” ; 
It contains photographs and de- q 
scription of beautiful Natco houses 
designed by leading architects for 
wise home builders 


free Co hes 





Made from clay 
baked by fire—it 
cannot be destroyed 
by fire. 


























‘HOLLOW: 


The arm-chair, where perhaps you sit as 
you read this magazine—how comfortably 
it conforms to the curve of your back. How 
often you have thought of its welcoming 
arms as a haven at the end of a hard day 
—and the side-board that has been in the 
family for more than one generation. You 
can remember how you had to stand on 
tip-toe to reach the sugar bow! on its shelf 
—and the old secretary in the corner. 


Old friends, these. 


Could they ever be replaced? Is there 
any insurance in the world that could cover 
them in case of destruction by fire? 


You can safeguard them as well as all the 
other; home treasures made priceless by 
association—if you build your house through- 
out of Natco Hollow Tile—Fireproof; damp 
p- oof; vermin proof; age proof; warm in 
Winter: cool in Summer. 





While it costs more than criminally dan- 
gerous wood construction, with Natco you 
buy everlasting safety for a sum so low 
that in a few years you get it back in lower 
coal bills and lower m: 1intenance cost. Can 
there be any question in your mind—now 
that you think of it in time? And it is 
building for a lifetime—for safety, beauty 
and comfort too. For your protection 
NATCO is stamped on every tile. 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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phase of the science of selling— 


productive factors, etc., etc. 


By E. LEICHTER 


to win BIG orders. Order to-day. 











How to Sell: Things 


A valuable little book, treating every 


approaching the prospect, the 
presentation, objections, tact, how to close, 
personalities, moods, persistence, patience, 
Its title is 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


The author knowsevery twist and knack of selling— 
from long and wide PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 
It will show you how to increase your sales—how 
By mail, 54c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354-69 Fourth Ave., New York 


plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


| STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 











Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
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ou SEXOLOGY -- 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
peowedee a Father Should ol 4 His Son. 
ledge a Husband Should 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 


Have. 


i Koorledge a a Mother = Imps to Her Daughter. 
ife S 


Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 
PURITAN PUB. CO., 783 PERRY BUILDING, PHILA., PA. 
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Tyrants would pluck thee as men pluck a rose, 
Carthage and Greece, the Vandal and the Got) 

Now more are added to thy many foes , 
From East and West, ay, thou hast suffered bor) 


Greece was enslaved, and Carthage is but dust 
But thou art living, maugre all thy scars 

To bear fresh wounds of rapine and of lust, 
Immortal victim of unnumbered wars 

Nor shalt thou cease until we cease to be 

Whose hearts are thine, belovéd Italy 


All, however, is not war, and the Londo» 
Punch, obstinately refusing to believe Mrs. 
Browning, who assured us in many stanzas 
that Pan is dead, prints this graceful lax 


PAN PIPES 


In the green spaces of the listening trees 
Pan sits at ease, 
Watching with lazy eyes 
Little blue butterflies 
That flicker sidelong in the fitful breeze 
While on his pipe he plays 
Quaint trills and roundelays 
With dropping 
And shy red squirrels rub against his knees 


cadences: 


And, through the city’s tumult and the beat 
Of hurrying feet, 
Those whom the god loves hear 
Pan’s pipe, clear; 

Echoes of elfin laughter, high and sweet, 
Catch in the sparrow’s cries, 
Those tinkling melodies 
That sing where brooklets meet, 

And the wood’s glamor colors the 


insistent, 


gray street. 


Ruth Pitter’s verses have a charm all 
their own, and we find this characteristie 
poem in the London New Age: 


THE EARTH AND THE HEAVEN, IN 
THE EVENING 
By Ruts PIrrer 
The Earth draws off her robe of broidered flowers, 
4nd in green kirtle standeth for a space 
Ere she doth wrap her for the slumberous hours 
In her white shift of mist, and veils her face 
She standeth in her kirtle green, and saith 
Her evening prayer, whose incense is her breat! 


Here are no unquiet sounds and no alarms; 
Hence all that is not gentle doth depart 
She takes her weary children in her arms 
That she may warm them at her kindly heart 
Are any poor, knowing that they do lie 
Lapped in her light embraces silently? 


Heaven doth wear upon her holy breast 
The argent moon, her badge; her livery, 
That is a royal, rich, and azure vest, 
Shows she doth serve a mighty majesty: 
And a fair weed, purple and cinnamon, 
She now above that silken vest doth on. 


The 


How might man image her in his own guise? 
As a crowned spirit quiet as forest lawns, 
Void of all woes and of all sad surprize, 
Facing eternal sunsets and bright dawns, 
And brooding o’er him that he may not mark 
The outer tempests and the empty dark. 


This pleasant, if cynical, conceit of John 
Drinkwater’s is from the London Everyma: 


DAY 


Dawn is up at my window, and in the may-tree 

The finches gossip, and tits, and beautiful sparrows 

With feathers bright and brown as September 
hazels. 


The sunlight is here, filtered through rosy curtains 
Docile and disembodied, a ghost of sunlight, 
A gentle light to greet the dreamer returning. 


Part the curtains. I give you salutation, 
Day, clear day; let us be friendly fellows. 
Come . . . I hear the Liars about the city. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





FRANCE CALLS BACK HER 
“TIGER” 


N her hour of need France has turned to, 


the wrecker of Cabinets, the man aptly 
described as having ‘‘torn, clawed, and 
bitten” his way to power. Tho his enemies 
are legion, the nation has chosen Clemen- 
eal “the Tiger” to lead the Government. 
For whatever may be said of Georges 
Clemenceau, no one has ever doubted 
his patriotism. His every act of con- 
struction or destruction has been in the 
interest of what he considered the welfare 
of France, and his power has been un- 
hesitatingly wielded through his fearless 
pen. His newspaper, L’Homme Libre (The 
Pree Man) was suspended early in the war 
because he refused to suppress certain 
passages in an article. He promptly 
changed the name to L’Homme Enchainé 
The Chaiyed Man), but the paper has now 
reappeared under its old title. Clemen- 


“ 


ceau’s name now appears as “Founder” 


instead of ‘Political Director,’ as here- 
tofore, since he will not write for the paper 
while he remains Premier. 

Georges Clemenceau is no longer a young 
man—he is seventy-six—but his powers are 
unimpaired. A friend once asked him how 
many Ministries he had overturned, and 
Clemenceau replied pleasantly that he 
was quite unable to recall the number. 
Sometime after this he was made Prime 
Minister himself. That was in 1906, when 
he was sixty-five years old. Here are a 
few of the names which he has won during 
his forceful career: ‘* Wrecker of Cabinets,” 
“Overthrower of Ministries,” “* The Stormy 
Petrel of French Polities,’’ ‘‘The Red 
Indian,” and the ‘*King- Maker.” This 
last appellation, however, does not seem to 
have been very appropriate, since it has 
been his business to undo rather than to 
make kings. 

Clemenceau married an American girl— 
at one time his pupil during his exile here— 
and one of the favorite epithets of his 
opponents has been ‘*The Yankee School- 
teacher.”” 

The storms in the career of Clemenceau 
began to brew early. Says the New York 


Ti mes: 


Clemenceau’s father was imprisoned by 
Napoleon III. at the time of the coup 
(éat that destroyed the Second Republic, 
and the son has been a true child of the 
Revolution. It is characteristic of him 
that he supported General Boulanger as 
long as he believed him to be working in 
the interests of the Republic, and that 
when the ‘Man on Horseback’? was seen 
to be scheming for the return of the Bour- 
bons, Clemenceau rose up and drove him 
from power. 

_ Before he was twenty Georges was thrown 
into prison for shouting ‘‘ Vive la Répub- 
lique!” on the streets of Paris, in the midst 
of the celebration of one of the imperial 
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toilet rooms because of 


be the most economical. 


Battle Creek Sanitarium adopted the 
ONLIWON System of Hygiene in its 
its superior 
sanitary features—but it also proved to 








The sanitary system in the toilet rooms of the better 
sanitariums, hospitals, hotels, public buildings, modern 
factories, office buildings and homes these days is— 








|} NLIWON 





HYGIENE 





REGISTERED U. S PATENT OFFICE 


TOILET PAPER SERVICE 


An improved toilet paper and cabinet. 
The folded, sanitary sheets come to 
you, two at a time, from the simple, 
hygienic, LOCKED cabinet which 
cannot get out of order—which pre- 
vents waste—is an attractive toilet 
room fixture. 

ONLIWON paper is the best grade, 
new tissue—soft, firm sheets—cut, 
folded and packed by machinery, 
untouched and uncontaminated. 
ONLIWON is the economical and 
satisfactory system for the home— 
will prevent littered floors—and the 


nickeled or porcelain cabinet will 
match your other attractive fixtures. 


Nickel-plated cabinet $1.00—porce- 
lain cabinet $1.50; eight 1000-sheet 
carton $1.35; sixteen 1000-sheet 
carton $2.70. 


Introductory Offer 


We will send you eight 1000-sheets 
of paper and your choice of a hand- 
some nickel-plated or porcelain cabi- 
net, delivery charges prepaid, on 
receipt of your dealer’s name and 
$1.85. 


A. P. W. PAPER COMPANY 


he: 


Dept. 13, Albany, N. Y. 


= Makers of ONLIWON Paper Towels 
and ONLIWON Towel 


Cabinets 








cin toms Flex thle 


The famous steering sled with non-skid runners 


An always welcome gift for youth of all ages. A real “snow-mobile” which 
- means healthful fun and companionship. New construction includes grooved 

runners of chrome nickel steel which prevent skidding and increases speed and 
control. AJl-steel front adds durability, flexibility and accuracy of steering. No 
more dragging of wet feet and wearing out shoes, Prevents colds and saves doctor’s 
bills. So strong and.scientifically made that it 


outlasts 3 ordinary sleds 








iw 





Send for card- 
Free Offer board model 


showing how Flexible Flyers steer. 








Write today! 


Box 1100N 





Sold by hardware and department stores, nine sizes, 3 to 84s ft. 


SL ALLEN & CO 


Flyer 


Untese it bears this trade- 
mark it ten’t a Plextble Flyer 


FLEXIBL. 





Philadelphia 
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y j anniversaries. He served his term in jail, 
and then, practically an exile, he came to . 
r America. t 
Between 1865 and 1869 he lived . 
THIS CHRIST Ke AS country, chiefly in New York fest . 
Style No. 829 ; Stamford, Conn. He had been educated 
C as a physician, and it was as a medical 
practitioner that he established himself on 
West Twelfth Street and became known 
in the neighborhood about W ashington 
Square. Before he left France he had 
made the acquaintance of William f 
Marshall, the artist who made the famous 
engraving of Lincoln, and it was as his 
friend, and indeed upon his invitation, 
that the young physician came to New 

York. 

But Georges Clemenceau, tho his father 
| had been a physician before him and 
generations of his family had followed that 
profession, was not successful as a doctor of 
medicine. He was not deeply interested in 

his calling. It is true that his university 
thesis for his doctor’s degree was not only Jul 
\ considered an important work at the time, } " 
* but was still consulted as authoritative at 
For the eitiawe girl or her mother. No gift could pos- fifty years after he had w “tin Y 
sibly be more useful—more acceptable—more beautiful even as a student in Paris, young Cle | 


—than this magnificent trunk. The finest example of the menceau had found time to inform himself ell 
carefully on political questions and to con- wei? 
was 


trunk-maker’s art. The proudest product of the makers of tribute controversial papers to the pall vf 
sit 


ical reviews. In New York he gravitated ee 











Fou 
thre 





naturally toward the study of social and with 

political conditions. And he drew his ki 

- t income not from the practise of his pro- pe 
al 


Cushion Top Wardrobe Trunks fession, but largely from the letters about wali 
things in America that he sent to the pres 

















Known the world over as the only trunk papers at home. Clemenceau wrote back aia 

th , loth ‘th nkl to Paris that his first impression of the naiil 

atecarries your clothes without a wrinkle, Americans was that they had “‘no general = 

Imported silk velour lining throughout. The strongest and most capacious trunk ideas and no good coffee.” ie 

An indescribably rich combination of of its size. Laundry container and shoe , ' : tie 

silver pattern over deep blue ground. box may be removed and hung up. Clemenceau made many good friends in In 

Dark blue outer covering, black bind- Hanger section will accommodate seven New York, among whom was Eugene paren 
ing, polished brass hardware and solid suits, six frocks and two coats. 36 styles ei. 6 tere eter note Gane ‘ 

iets toda. for women—$30.00 to $200.00. ushe, a lawyer living near the young Panal 

: Frenchman on Twelfth Street. When lovalt 

Forthe Soldier Son or His Father Our Dealer Will Serve You Clemenceau failed to build up a medical every 

Style No, 839 is ideal for military Write us if you do not know practise and his funds were running low, pon 

service and men’s use generally. In the Hartmann dealer in your city. Bushe obtained for him a position as a desert 


He will gladly show you a Hart- 
































the field it serves as bs : 
trunk, clothes closetand mann Wardrobe to meet your teacher of the French language and litera- politic 
chiffonier. Room for six every requirement. There is no ture in Miss Aikens’s Young Ladies’ Semi- are 
suits and two overcoats. trunk like a wardrobe—and no Be Stamford, C . T CI gear 
Suits will never wrin- wardrobe like the Hartmann. nary, at Stamtord, Conn. nero Vie was 0 
kle. Handsome im- menceau fell in love with one of his pupils, nected 
ported lining. 41 styles The Hartmann Trunk Co. Miss Mary Plummer, of Springfield, Mass. new C 
for men — $25.00 to Factories: Racine, Wis. i é 

$200.00. NEW YORK CHICAGO and they were married in 1869. They writer 

; : returned to France .in 1870, where mets 

S tyle No. 839 for Military Us . ; oi aes - 

; Clemenceau’s natural inclinations soon led The 
“ him into polities. The Times says of this the ins 

s period: In his 

ba . J teur, a 
Throughout the Franco-Prussian War lover’ ¢ 

and the siege of Paris Clemenceau was Ay 

This volume is the authorized and most popular dictionary on the +e ae mong 

Western front in France, and it is in the hands of thousands May or of the district of Montmartre. were @ 

Australian and British soldiers. One, of his duties during the siege was ‘Great 





an of C 
Contains 8,000 more words than any other similar dictionary. to see that 150,000 men were properly strug 


fed. Another was to look after thousands F was Jai, 







| 

| of refugees. He was also responsible for F notable 

LREADY many’ individuals, fraternal organizations, church societies, etc., are presenting their local | large amounts of money, and they tell a few ye 

soldier boys with this handy book. If you know a soldier, give him one. It will help him out of many | t } lin 1 : tions ’ 

| trying difficulties. If you area member of an organization, tell them in meeting that here is a glorious | story that, forese elng the accusatio had gol 

| way for those who can’t go to “do their bit.” Every man in the Army, Navy, or any other branch of against any one’s honesty that might be career. 

| the war service. should havea French vocabulary. He will need it constantly when he is actually be in h id 
made in those trying days, he took the pre F sudden} 


| the warand comes into daily contact with the French people. It will help him to understand 
} his allies better and it will add immensely to his personal comfort, conv enience and pleasure 
while he is in France. There is no better book on the market for this purpose than the 


caution of engaging an expert accountant L’Auron 
to ‘ ‘chee k up” and made public his use of its appe 





FRENCH-English—Pocket-Sized Dictionary—English- FRENCH every sou of publie funds. At the endothe J Dreyfus 
, le ’ 

This handy little volume weighs only ures, menu terms, money values in French, war he did all he could to gain ‘home rule” ( lems 

a few ounces and yet it contains English and American currency and a wealth A for Paris, and then found himself the world 0 
28,000 words defined, the French of other information needed by the American > 

enemy of the Commune. With h 


translations of over 14,000 English in France. This is just the book to help you 
words and the English meanings of in conversation with your French comrades. 
the same number of French words. Handy pocket size for odd-moment study or 
Contains also tables of weights and meas- quick reference. 576 pages. 
Bound in Flexible Red Leather, postpaid for $1.00. Bound in Substantial Cloth, 64c postpaid 
Double Thumb-Notch Index, 35c extra 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 


In 1871 he was elected to the Gener became, 
Assembly, and it is interesting to 00% 9 timent 
that he was opposed to a treaty of pea. F was’ in 
From 1871 to 1875 he was a member @ publishe 
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the Paris Municipal Council, of which he 
pecaine President, and in 1876 he was 
jected member from Montmartre in the 

" . 

Chamber of Deputies, where he soon 
pecame leader of the Radicals. From 
the outset of his career in the French 
Parliament he was the bitter opponent of 
the Royalists, and soon became known for 
his eloquence and independence of action. 
Men could not predict the action of Cle- 
menceau. He was independent even in his 
radicalism, and he followed no leader but 
his own principles. They called him the 
undisciplined vandal in those early days 
when he was making a reputation as an 
upsetter of other men’s careers. 

His political power was inereased by his 
iournalistie activities. In 1880 he founded 
la Justice, the great daily paper, of which 
he became chief editor. He destroyed the 
Fourton-Broglie administration. He over- 
threw Boulanger. He caused the fall of 
Jules Grévy and of Jules Ferry. He 
wreeked the activities and position of Mr. 
de Freyeinet at least three times. 

Yet his own policy was a consistent 
radical republicanism, clear and practical; 
he stood for the realization of all that the 
revolution had hoped and dreamed. He 
was opposed, we may note, to the alliance 
with Russia, determined that his country 
should riot be joined in so close a friendship 
with a despotie Power. He unceasingly 
upheld the complete separation of Church 
and State. He urged constantly the de- 
velopment of French resources to the 
utmost. And those who have watched his 
career closely point out the growth of the 
man’s political philosophy from his early 
reckless radicalism to the saner advocacy 
of a just and free democracy. 

In 1893 Clemeneceau’s career was ap- 
parently wrecked. He was involved in the 
Panama scandals, and accused of dis- 
loyalty and dishonesty. Altho he met 
every charge and beat down the attack 
upon him in the Chamber, his constituents 
deserted him, and he was dropt out of 
polities. But he ‘“‘ecame back” in two 
years, not into the whirl of politics—it 
was nine years before he was again con- 
nected with the Government—but as a 
new Clemenceau, a man of letters. The 
writer in The Times thus describes the 
metamorphosis: 


The wily politician, the reckless duelist, 
the insolent hounder of his foes was gone. 
In his place was a philosopher and littera- 
teur, 4 man who wrote exquisite prose, a 
lover of nature, a friend of humankind. 
Among his writings during that period 
were @ book on the philosophy of nature, 
“Great Pan”; a novel of social life, ‘‘The 
Strongest”; a play of which the scene 
was laid at the Court of China, and some 
notable criticisms. But he returned in a 
few years to journalism. His old paper 
had gone down in the wreck of its chief's 
career. But when the Dreyfus affair 
suddenly burst upon France, a new journal, 
L Aurore, edited by Mr. Clemenceau, made 
its appearance. It was devoted to proving 
Dreyfus’s innocence. 

Clemenceau was back in the active 
world of French affairs with a vengeance. 
With his tireless defense of Dreyfus, he 
eeame; as some one has said, ‘‘the sen- 
‘iment conscience of France in print.” It 





Was In Clemenceau’s paper that Zola 
published his famous ‘J’ Accuse.” 
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AEOLIAN: FAMED FOR | 
ITS: BEAUTIFUL-ADVER-: 
TISING-MAKES-USE-OF 
‘QUALITY : PAPERS: 


HE Aeolian _ one’s thought of music. 
Advertising De- _ It selects the papers that 


say its say. 





partment under- 
stands the sense For other advertisers 
appeal of fine papers there are other Strath- 
the psychology more Papers that express 
of texture weet chine other thoughts and are : 
: appropriate to other 
In that part of all wares. A noteworthy 
printed matter essay from the pen of 
which is the tangi- Frank Alvah Parsons, 


| 

| 

- 

z — President of the New 
| — ‘ sink York School of Fine and 
| 





Applied Arts, on the 
It takes care to select expressiveness of tex 
papers that are expres’ ture in paper will help 
sive of the beauty or | you find your paper. It 
Aeolian instruments, in will be sent upon re- 
keeping with the culture quest. Strathmore 
of the Aeolian clientele Paper Company, Mit 
and in harmony with _ tineague, Mass.; U.S. A. 





VOUR PRINTER KNOWS STRATHMORE PAPERS 
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, dee Smo Mixture 

, ao Send him a package of 

| Herbert/Tareyton London 
ORI Smoking Mixture. To be in 
MiB? | . 


Bis receipt of it, is like 
geese? meeting an old friend. 
gerbert Jareyton Sample upon request tag 


FALK TOBACCO CO. : 
56 West 45th Street, New York 
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ELLO 


Metal 
Hot Water Bottle 


outlasts all other bottles and bags. 
Because built entirely of metal— 
with no rubber to dry out when 
not in use, and then crack and leak 





in emergencies. 

And because Cello alone of all 
bottles has a patented Expansion Spring. 
Without this Spring—a durable metal 
bottle can’t be built. And only in Cello 
can you get this patented Spring. 


metal 


To be sure of your Metal Bottle—insist 
on Cello. real 
guarantee—with real respon- 
sibility behind it—and real 
to make 
that guarantee. 


Get a 


construction good 


Ask your local dealer to show 
you the CELLO Line. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, order 
direct from us. 

No. 150 (nickeled steel, guaranteed) 
3-pint size—$2.00. 

No. 250 (nickeled brass, guaranteed 
5 years) price $3.00. This is the 
finest metal hot water bottle made, 
both in material and workmanship. 


A. S. Campbell Company 
285 Commercial St., BOSTON, MASS. 
104 

















THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 
American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 


for this better 


DIARY&r1918 


Diaries have been the 
same for centuries, you 
say, but this one’s different. 
Twelve, neatly-bound, vest 
pocket monthly diaries, 
each 434 x 2% inches, 32 
pages. 

A page for each day— 
a book for each month 


The current month’s happenings 
right in your pocket. Don’t 
carry a bulky year diary. Here's 
the handiest, most convenient, 
pocket Diary and DAILY RE- 
MINDER ever devised — the 
12 books in a neat desk holding- 
box will be sent, P. P. prepaid 
































on receipt of 60 cents. Order 
right now. 
The J. C. Hall Company 


Providence, R. I. 


first time in his 
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In 1902 the same constituency that had 
forsaken him in his hour of trial returned 
him triumphantly to the Senate. In the 
spring of 1906 he was appointed to public 
office for the first time in his life as Minister 
of the Interior. In November of that year, 
upon the retirement of Mr. Sarrien, he 
became Premier. 

In 1909 his old enemy, Deleassé, rose up 
suddenly and overthrew his Ministry. A 
discussion over naval affairs sprang up 
almost overnight. There were scandals, 
investigations, controversies. In a verbal 
duel with Deleassé—in the early years of 
Clemenceau’s activity his duels were fre- 
quently not verbal—the Premier, to quote 
a-newspaper dispatch; ‘‘seemed, for the 
-arliamentary career, to 


lose his head.” © Certainly he lost his 
temper, declared that Deleassé had 
‘‘humiliated France,’ and stalked out 
of tthe room.. The President shortly 
after offered the Premiership to Mr. Léon 
Bourgeois. 


But Clemenceau’s power was not broken. 
He kept his pla¢e-in the Senate. In 1912 
he overthrew Caillaux’s Ministry. In 
1913 he wrecked Briand’s Cabinet. When 
the present war began he entered the 
Viviani Ministry. 

His patriotism is well known, but he 
has never hesitated in the midst of the 
stress of war to argue, criticize, and actually 
attack where he believed that a need for 
opposition existed. 





THROUGH FRANCE IN THE TRAIL OF 
THE RUTHLESS HUN 

BN ice three years of it, war has be- 

come so much a part of the life of 
the French peasants that they have little 
fear under fire. Frenchmen over military 
age and Frenchwomen pursue their or- 
dinary avocations with little concern for 
To be sure it is some- 
thing of a but 
while their mothers work at the tub wash- 
And as the Allied 
armies advance, wresting a mile or two 


the 


exploding shells. 


nuisance, children play 


ing soldier clothing. 


of . territory from enemy at 
stroke, the 


plow less than a mile behind the lines. 


peasant follows with his 


Wear has become a part of their lives. 
Newman Flower, of Cassell’s Magazine, 
has been “Out There,” and he thus 


records some of his impressions in the trail 


of- the war: 


The war under the earth is a most ex- 
traordinary thing. In the main, the army 
you see in the war-zone is not a combatant 
army. It is the army of supply. The 
real fighters you seldom set eyes on unless 
you go and look for them. And, generally 
speaking, the ghastliness of war is carried 
on beneath the earth’s level. 

Given time, the Boche will take a lot 
of beating as an earth-delver. At one 
spot on the Somme I went into a veritable 
underground town, where, till the British 
deluge overtook’ them, three thousand of 
the toughest Huns the Kaiser has put into 
his line lived and thrived. ’ They had sets 
of compartments there, these men, with 
drawing-rooms complete, even to the piano, 
kitchen, bathroom, and electric light, and 
I was told that there was one place where 
you could have your photograph taken, 





each ° 




















or buy a pair of socks! Every visitor doy, 
the steps—except the British—was 4 
quired to turn a handle three times, whic! 
pumped air into the lower regions } 
you descended without pumping an 
your portion of fresh air you were gull 
of bad manners. 

Anything more secure has not been ib- 
vented since Adam. But this impregnabj 
city fell last year, as all thing’: ‘mugt fy 
before the steady pressing back of Britis 
infantry. 


The writer tells of discovering in an old 
French town that was then under fire 
shell-torn building on which were dic 
played two signs reading “First Aid Pos 


and ‘‘Barber Shop.”’ He says: 


When I dived inside I saw oné my 
having his arm drest, for he had bee 
hit by a piece of shell in the square. ay 
in a chair a few yards away a Tenn 
having a shave. Coming in as‘a Strange: 
[ was informed that if ‘I didn’t want 
hair-cut or a shave, or hadn't a’ health 
wound to dress, this was not the Empin 
music-hall, so I had better “hop it.” 

It was in ‘‘hopping it’’ that I got astrid 
an unseen fiber of British communicatio) 
I went into the adjoining ruins of a bi 
building. A single solitary statue sto 
aloof in a devastation of tumbled brie 
and stone. Then, as I was stepping frop 
one mound of rubble to another, as om 
steps from rock to rock: on the seashor 
I heard voices beneath me. The wreckag: 
was so complete, so unspeakably complet 
that human voices directly under my fe 


seemed at first startling and indefinit 
Moreover, to add to my confusion, | 
heard the baa-ing of sheep, _likewis 


under the earth. But I could see no hok 
no outlet. 

With the average curiosity of the Bri 
isher I searched around till I discover 
a small hole, a foot in diameter mayl 
and a Tommy’s face framed in it laughing 
up at me. 

**Hello!”” he said. 

[ pulled up, bewildered, and looked 
him. 

‘*‘What in Heaven's name are you doing 
in there?” I asked. 

“We're telephones. 
matches?” 

‘*T heard sheep,” I informed him, 

‘And what if you did? 
matches?” 

I tossed him a box. He dived into dar 
ness, and I heard him rejoicing with }i 
pals because he’d found some one who 
got a light. It meant almost as much! 
them as being relieved. 


. Got a 


Got the 


So here was a British unit hidd 
where the worst Hun shell could new 
find it, and, what was more, here ¥ 


the food ready to kill when, during s0 
awkward days, the Boche shells cut 
supplies. 

Then look on this picture of a ¥# 
desolated country where nature has b 
stupidly searred by Teuton ruthless 
and rubble-heaps are marked by bow 
bearing the name of the village that ! 
stood there: 

The desert was never more lonely tha 
those vast tracts of land the armies hat 
surged over, and this loneliness and silet" 
are more acute because of the suggé 
of life that have once been there. | 
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A MATTER OF GOOD FAITH 


When you find a motor car 
equipped with a Rex All-Seasons 
Top you know the maker is 
keeping faith with his public, is 
unreservedly devoted to quality. 


You know he has recognized 
in the Rex All-Seasons Top the 
highest expression of the sedan 
idea. 

You know he has sound judg- 
ment on which you can depend 
—because he has seen in the Rex- 
equipped car the one that popu- 
larizes the sedan and sedan-coupe 
beyond the most ambitious 
dreams of their originators. 


You know that this manufac- 
turer is deeply concerned with 





Rain protection —jiffy Complete ventilation 


curtains in place, all panels removed. 


Copyright 1917, Rex Manufacturing Co.’ 


your comfort, your economy, ‘your 
complete satisfaction — that he 
is determined to give you dollar 
for dollar in service for every 
day in the calendar. 


Observe this autumn the in- 
creasing number of Rex-equipped 
cars. Winter will discover more 
thousands, Spring and summer 
will welcome new hosts of them. 


As you. glimpse the glowing 
faces inside, you will reflect that 
the progressive manufacturer is 
the one who gives greatest value 


ALL-SEASONS TOP 


MANUFACTURED AND LICENSED 
UNDER PATENTS THAT ARE BASIC 








Tonneau protection— 
forward panels re 
moved. 


—in this case, an ideal all-seasons 
car at less than you have paid . 
for a car with two tops, and 
hundreds of dollars less than the 
cost of other sedan and coupe 
styles. 


Most assuredly will you be 
confident that the maker of that 
car provides the newest, the most 
improved features in every part 
of his car. 


Ask for a Rex All-Seasons 
Top on your favorite car. 
Light weight in a Rex-equipped car 
leaves the motor free to exercise its full 
power range with undiminished economy 
of fuel—and saves tires. 


Rex Manufacturing Company 
Connersville, Indiana 
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Weathertight— ae 
panels in place. 
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FOR THE BOYS 
; Be a member of the 

B & B Skaters’ League. 

Nothin gto pay. Fine 
lapel button sent you 
by Barney & Berry when 
you join. Learn about 
| this at once. It's too 
t good to miss. 
i FREE 

* Booklets on “‘How to 
: Skate’’, ‘‘B & BSkaters’ 
2 League’’ and complete 
* IMtustrated Catalog of 
= B&B Ice Skates mailed 
s to you FREE if you will 
? send your name and 
- address to us. 

















Joy and Health Await You 


Out where firm, smooth ice covers river, pond and lake, Joy and Health 
await you. To join their merry company you need but a pair of skates. But 
any old skates won't do, you must have sturdy skates of 
tested temper, else Joy will flee—and Health will not 
stay when Joy is absent. But always you may insure 
their company by having Barney & Berry skates. 

Barney & Berry skates are beautiful in design, sturdy in construction 
and true intemper. For more than fifty years they have given perfect 
satisfaction to skaters the world over—wherever water freezes. During 
; half a century their high quality and perfect design have made them 
4 the acknowledged choice of those who appreciate the finest in skates. 

All steel used in Barney & Berry skates is specially made for us; 
master skatecrafters design and shape the blades and tops; every 
finished blade is scleroscope tested, insuring the proper temper—that 
wonderful stay-sharp quality that distinguishes Barney & Berry skates. 

There are more than forty styles of Barney & Berry skates for you 
to choose from. Whatever your particular need there is a skate to fill 
it. Some dealer in your town is ready to serve you with the best. 
He carries the Barney & Berry line. 


BARNEY & BERRY, Inc. 


793 BROAD STREET, 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ~ 





ENDELL PHILLIPS | 


; Dr. Martyn | 
0. 


4 Appreciative Biography by 
AGITATOR I2mo, cloth. $1.5 
Funk & Wagnalls Company - New York 





Freelest Lesson 
Iz.Draftsmanship 


Special offer now.” Poy nothing 
for this Test Lesson in Drafting. 
Learn from it how the Chicago 
“Tech’’ Course will give you 2 
practical training in Architectural, 
Electrical ,StructuralSteel, Machine 
Drafting or any other branch o 
Drafting. Learn from this free les- 
son whether or not you are a man 
who can study this technical calling 
to advantage. Send nomoney. 


$25 to $100 a Week? 


Positions are always open to compe- 
tentdraftsmen. The warconditions are 
creating an extra demand and the trained man always 
bas the best opportunity. Our course gives this training 
in the shortest time consistent with thoroughness and 
its practical value is proved by our graduates”success. 


College or Study At Home 


College or 


You need not leave your present occupation to get 
this expert training. We will teach you by mail in your 
spare ume. The work e same as given in our Day and i‘ve- 
ning Classes at the College here in Chicago and given + iretly 
by men who are eng: in the very work they teach, Upon 
enrolment we give you a of instruments or a cash credit 

















set 
if you haveaset. Pay for the course as you go along. e fee 
is 3 smalt ane te terms so easy that you will not feel the cost. 
engaged in Building work, ask about our iders* Course 
In Plan Reading, 





Send for the Free Lesson and see for yourself 
TE how practical this Course is—and how easily you 
can pay for it on our terms. 5 ri 


of drafting interests you and whether College or Home Study. 


Chicago Technical College, 1233 Chicago “‘Tech’’ Blig., Chicago 






























AVOID THROAT 
TROUBLE }& 


Luden’s keep the throat 
free from dryness and 
irritation, and relieve 
soreness and kindred 
ailments. Alsosweeten 
breath. 
Luden’s Yellow 
Sanitary Package 
5c as ‘usual 
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December 1, 1917 


impressive, awe-inspiring, this silence, like 
that. which follows storm. 

Clear away to the horizon no hedge or 
tree appears, all landmarks have gone 
hills have been planed level by the sheor 
blast of shells. Here is a rubble-heap ni 
higher than one’s shoulder where a chure} 
has stood, and the graves have opened 
beneath pits of fire to make new grayes / 
the living. Patches of red powder, washed 
by many rains, with a few broken brick 
among them, mark the places where houses 
big and small, once To thes 
rubble-heaps, which were once villages, t}y 
inhabitants will come back one day, and 
they will scarcely know the north from the 
south. Indeed, if it were not for the fac 
that each rubble-heap bears a board where. 
on the name of the village is written, jy 
order to preserve the site, they would 
never find their way there at all, for thy 
earth they knew has become a strang 
country. Woods are mere patches of 
brown stumps knee-high—stumps whieh, 
with nature’s life restricted, are trying to 
break into leaf again at odd spots on th 
trunks where leaves never grew befor 
Mametz Wood and Trone Wood appearfron 
a short distance as mere scrabblings in th; 
earth. 

The ground which but a few months 
ago was blasted paste and _ pulverization 
has now under the suns of summer thrown 
up weed growth that is creeping over th 
earth as if to hide its hurt. Wild con- 
volvulus trails cautiously across the rem- 
nants of riven trenches, and levers itself 
up the corners of sand-bags. In this 
tangle the shell-holes are so close that. they 
merge into each other. 

The loneliness. of those Somme fields! 
No deserts of the world can show such 
unspeakable solitude. 

One from the Somme to the 
freed villages as one might emerge from 
the desert to the first outposts of human 
life at a township on the desert’s rim. Still 
there are no trees on the sky-line; they have 
all been cut down carefully and laid at a 
certain angle beside the stumps just as 4 


rested. 


eomes 


platoon of soldiers might ground their 
arms. For the German frightfulness is a 


methodical affair, not aroused by th 
heat of battle, but coolly calculated 
and senseless. Of military importance it 
has none. 

In these towns evacuated by the Ger- 
mans life is slowly beginning to stir again 
and to pick up the threads of 1914. People 
who have lived there all through the deluge 
seem but partially aware as yet that they 
are free. And some others are returning 
hesitatingly. 


Mr. Flower notes with interest the tem- 
peramental change that has been wrought 
by the war in the man from 20 to 35 years 
old. To the older ones it all is only a 
“beastly and 
when it is over they will go back to their 
usual Here is the general 


view of the middle-aged men in the battle 


uncomfortable nuisance,” 


avocations. 


line: 


“What are you going to do after th 
war?’’ I asked one. 

I believe he thought I was joking, for 
he looked at me very curiously. 

“Do?” he echoed. “I’m going to d 


what any sane man of my age would do. 
I’m going straight back to it—back tw 
This is just marking time In ones 


work. 
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life, like having to go toa wedding on one’s 


@, like : : 
busiest mail day. I’m not going to exploit 


dge or the war as a means of getting a living, 
gone, or emigrate, or do any damn-fool thing 
sheer ike that. I’m going straight back to 
AD no my office, 1 am. I know exactly where 
shureh | turned down the page of my sales-book 
pened when I came out—it was page seventy- 
ves for nine—and I’m going to start again on 
vashed page eighty.” 
bricks oe - 
Ouses, With the younger men it is different. 
these It has struck a new spark in them and 
es, the fred a spirit of adventure. There are 
fs ~ those who ever enjoy the war, and to 
eal whom one day, when peace comes, life 
where wil seem very tame. The writer cites 
en, in this ease: 
would 
or the He is quite a young man, and what this 
trang. adventurous fellow was before he took his 
es of emmission and went to the war I do not 
which, pretend to know. But he displayed most 
ing to conspicuous bravery and usefulness from 
m the the hour that he fetched up at the British 
efore, front. 
rfrom One day he was very badly wounded 
in the in the back, an’ as soon as he neared con- 
valeseence he became restive and wished 
onths to return to his men, and he did return 
zation before he should have done. The doctor 
hrown knew he would finish a deal quicker when 
ar the he got back to the lines than he would in a 


COn- hospital. 

rem- There are some rare creatures who are 
itself built that way. Shortly afterward he 
this was wounded again, and while walking to 


> they the dressing-station was wounded a third 
time, on this occasion very badly. 
fields! He stuck it at the hospital as long as he 


such could—then one day he disappeared. No 
oesaw him go. He had got out, borrowed 


» the ahorse, and ridden back to his lines. 

from 

uman The absence of the fighting men from 
- the view of an observer of a modern 
ate battle strongly imprest the writer, who 
as a Mays: 

their 

ws Most men who come upon a modern 
the battle for the first time would confess 

lated to finding it not what they expected. 

ibe ‘it For the old accepted idea of battle is hard 


to eliminate. One has become aeccus- 
Ger tomed to looking for great arrays of fight- 
as ready for the bout, with squadrons of 


again rt 
eopl cavalry waiting somewhere. beyond a 
eluge seen of trees, and guns—artfully hidden 


they guis—bellying smoke from all points of 
the compass. The battle pictures in our 


rning 
galleries, the lead soldiers we played with 
as children and engaged in visible con- 
tea fet, have kept up the illusion. 
vught _ You know before you come to it that it 
is not so in this war, but this battle of 
years hidden men pulls you up with a jolt as 
nly a not being quite what you expected to see. 


aiid You feel almost as if you had been robbed 
of something. 
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HE Big Ben man 
in the evening of 
life enjoys ambi- 
|  tion’s contentful reward. 
| Big Ben to him is a life- 
time friend. 

And you, in retrospect, at 
three - score - and - ten, will 
thank Big Ben of Westclox 
for each cheery morning call 
—his faithful comradeship 
through life—his thrifty 
guarding of your hours: 
| “Good fellow,. Big Ben, he 


helped_me live on time!’’ 


ee 








A Lifetime Friend 


Big Ben of Westclox is re- 
spected by all—sentinel of time 
throughout the world. He’s 
loyal, dependable and his ring is 
true—ten half-minute calls or 
steadily for five minutes. 





Back of Big Ben stands a com- 
munity of clockmakers. Each year 
they build more than four million 
alarms—accurate, long-lived, almost 
friction-free. And Big Ben is their 
masterpiece. 


Big Ben is six times factory tested. 
At your jeweler’s; $2.50 in the States, 
$3.50 in Canada. Sent prepaid on re- 
ceipt of price if your jeweler doesn’t 
stock him. 


LaSalle, Hl.,U.S.A. Western Clock Co. Makers of Westclox 
| Other Westclox: Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, America, Bingo and Sleep-Meter | 











ther The first battle I saw on the Western 

neral front I watched for two and a half hours, 

attle- and during that time (with the exception 
of five men who debouched from a distant 
wood like five ants seuttling out of a 

r the est of moss, to be promptly shot down) 
Idid not see a man at all. The battle 

y, for might have been going on in an enormous 
house and | standing on the roof trying to 

0 do See It. 

1 do. } . 

k to But if there is little or nothing to be 


one’s 


“en of the human agenis that direct the 
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THEN the Merrimac and the 
Monitor were new types of bat- 
tleships, in 1863, Esterbrook Penshadbeen 


in popular use in America for five years. 


million Esterbrook Pens to meet the 
demand for the most popular writing 


‘ 
: ? : 
; Today it requires over two hundred 
: . . 

: instrument in the world. 

H 


Every Esterbrook Pen is separately in- 
A spected to insure maintenance of the 
Esterbrook high standard of pen 
excellence. 
ESTERBROOK PEN. MFG. CO. 


60-100 Delaware Avenue 
Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Send 10 cents for one dozen Esterbrook most popular pens 
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THE ETHICS OF MARRIAGE 
The disclosures made are 
even the most sensitive 


By H. S. Pomeroy, M.D. 


of a very striking nature. Yet 


PatentYourldeas! 


Books “What to Invent” and “How to 


will find nothing indelicate. 12mo, Cloth, 197 pages. Obtain a Patent” sent free. *Send rough 
Price, $1.00. 7 ‘or report regarding patentability. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, 439 7th St., Washington, D. CQ 





No. 6161W 


The attractive Queen 
Anne wing chair illus- 
trated is made of solid 
mahogany. It has Kar- 
penesque loose sprina 
cushion upholstery and 
panels of finely woven 
cane. 


Karpen 


Furniture 











HE furniture in your home has too many 

associations, is too intimate and lasting a pos- 
session, to be selected lightly. It should have the 
beauty which age does not lessen, and give the 
service that only well-built furniture can. 


Karpen Furniture 


is famous for the marvelously soft restfulness of its 
unique Karpenesque upholstery. Its woods and 
fabrics are the best obtainable. Its cost is moderate, 
but its permanent value is very great. 
Send 14c for Book 812 of Karpen designs 
showing single pieces and suites in 
period and modern designs. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


900 S. Michigan Ave. 37th St. and Broadway 
Chicago New York 
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devastating machines of war during a 
battle, the scene ‘on the field “after the 
fight has been waged discloses all the horror 
that has not been visible to the’ eye of ay 
observer. Mr. Flower thus describes on 
section of the theater of war in France: 


Our ear rushes down a long descending 
road, and is driven at breakneck speed }y 
one of those drivers with which the Fro; 
is strewn, who are so accustomed to dangey 
that to dance on the edge of it all the tin, 
is the breath of life. To slow down to a 
rational thirty miles an hour is to then 
positive pain; to leap shéll-holes at fifty 
or plow across a newly made road of 
broken brick at the same velocity is their 
ecstasy. And one of the greatest miracles 
of the war is the cars that stand it withoy 
giving up the unequal contest by flying 
into half a hundred fragments. 

But this road is tolerable even for 
a war-road, and it runs parallel with q 
long down which has been serabbled oy 
here and there into patches of white by 
the hands of men. It is Notre Dame 4 
Lorette, no higher than an average Sussex 
down, mark you, and lower than mos 
Yet I was told that on this patch of down 
over a hundred thousand men have died 
since the war began. Running at righ 
angles at its foot is a lower hill, no higher 
than the foothill to a Derbyshire heigh 
but known to the world now as Vimy Ridge, 
And this road leads you into a small 
section of France, a section of four square 
miles or so, every yard of which is literally 
soaked with the blood of men. 

On the right is Souchez, and the wood of 
Souchez all bare stumps and brokenness 
here the sugar-refinery, which changed 
hands eight times, and is now no mor 
than a couple of shot-riddled_ boilers 
tilted at odd angles with some ste 
girders twirled like sprung wire rearing 
over them; and around this conglomeratio 
a pile of brick powder. You wonder what 
there was here worth dying for, since’ a rat 
would fight shy of the place for want of a 
square inch of shelter. And where is 
Souchez River? you ask, for Souchez River 
is now as famous as the Amazon. Her 
it is, a sluggish sort of brook, crawling it 
and out of broken tree-trunks- that have 
been blasted down athwart it, -running 
past banks a foot high or so, a river you 
could almost step across, and which would 
be well nigh too small to name in Devon- 
shire. 

We leave our cars under a bank and 
come on down through the dead jetsan 
of the village of Ablain St. Nazaire. The 
old church is still here on the left, the onl 
remnant of a respectable rate-paying 
hamlet. The remaining portion of Its 
square tower is clear and white, for the 
stonework has been literally skinned )j 
flying fragments of steel, till it is about as 
clean as when it was built. 

We reach the foot of Vimy Ridge ant 
climb up. Here, some one told me, cor 
once grew, but now it is sodden chalk 
pasted and mixed as if by some gial! 
mixing machine with the shattered Wweapol 
of war. 

Broken trenches—the German fot! 
line—in places remain and extend a fer 
yards only to disappear into_ the rul- 
ble where the tide swept over them. 

As we climb, the earth beneath my foo 
suddenly gives way, letting me down wit 
a jerk to the hip, and opening up a hol 
through which I peer and see a dead Boe! 
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coiled up, his face—or so I suspeet it was 
—nsting upon his arm to protect it from 
some oncoming horror. 

Wedimb onup. We drop into pits and 
grope out of them again, pasted with the 
whiteness of chalk. From somewhere be- 
hind us a howitzer is throwing shells over 
our heads, shells that come on and pass 
with the rush of a train pitching itself 
recklessly out of control. We listen to the 
clamor as it goes on—a couple of miles or 
so—separating itself from the ill-assort- 
ment of snarling and smashing and break- 
ing and grunting that rises from the battle- 
field. 
climbed 


As they the ridge the 


seemed to be muffled until they got be- 
yond the shelter of Notre Dame de Lorette. 


Then says the writer: 


guns 


We suddenly appeared to tumble into 
a welter of sound. And the higher we 
climbed Vimy the louder the tumult be- 
came. “Aunty,” throwing over heavy 
stuff, had but a few moments before been 
the only near thing in the battle. Now 
the contrast was such as if we had been 
suddenly pushed into the middle of the 
battle. The air was full of strange, harsh 
noises and crackings and eries. And the 
earth before us was alive with subdued 
fame flashes and growing bushes of 
smoke. 

Five miles away Lens, its chureh-spires 
adrift in eddies of smoke, appeared very 
unconscious of it all. Just showing on 
the horizon was Douai, and I wondered 
what forests of death lay waiting between 
Lens churches and the Douai out- 
lines where the ground was sunken and 
mysterious under the haze. 

Here, then, was the panorama of battle. 
Never a man in sight, but the entire earth 
goaded by some vast invisible force. 
Clots of smoke of varying colors arrived 
from nowhere, died away, or were smudged 
out by other clots. A big black pall hung 
over Givenchy like the sounding-board 
over a cathedral pulpit. A little farther 
on the village of Angres seemed palisaded 
with points of flame. Away to the right 
the long, straight road from Lens to Arras 
showed clear and strong without a speck 
of life upon it. 


those 


No life anywhere, no human thing 
moving. And yet one believed that 
under a thin crust of earth the whole 


forees of Europe were and 


throwing up sound. 


struggling 


combatants there is a 
Mr. 
found a striking example of 
ment of the Boche 
crypt of the Bapaume 
Writes: 


Among all the 


desire for peace, Flower, who 
the 
had been the 


He 


says 
senti- 
in what 


cathedral. 
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He must have a razor and because it’s 


it should be a Gem. 


Outfit inhale $ razor complete, with 
seven Gem Damaskeene age 


same Gem service. 
shaving and stropping handles, in 


—— handsome case. 


Gem Military Outfit, $5.00—$6.50—$10.00 
Includes razor, shaving and stropping handles, 12 Gem 
Damaskeene Blades, Badger brush and stick shav- 


ing soap. 
Dealers Everywhere 


GEM CUTLERY CO., Inc., NEW YORK 


Canadian Branch: 591 St. Catherine Street, W., Montreal 











ih ss Stmething toremind hits 
Of the girl he left behind him 


HE Gem Damaskeene Razor will best 
show your appreciation of him—a Gift he 
deserves—one that will give him real service. 


Same price, same number of blades, 








“‘The Best Safety” 







Separate Set Gem Blades— 
7 for 35c 


GEM 


GEM _)AMASKEENF BLADES 
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I saw scores of skulls of those who were 
dead many decades before the war rolled 
over Europe, and on the skull of one I saw 
scribbled in indelible pencil: 

“Dass der Friede kommen mag” 

(“Hurry up, Peace. ”*)\—Otto Triibner. 

Now Otto Triibner may be a very 
average representative of his type. And 
maybe Otto Triibner’s head now bears a 
passing likeness to the skull he scribbled 
6n in vandal fashion before he evacuated 
Bapaume. But whether or no, he is, 
metaphorically speaking, a straw which 
shows the play of the wind. 
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Pictures sharp ay 
brilliant to the cor- 
A ners— not dull 
an zy. 


The Perfect 
Stereopticon 


2 piamsine through the sense of sight as 
he Bal opticon is not a toy, but a very 


/ Bausch’ ‘lomb BALO PTI CON 


every requirement of a projection lantern.. Various Models for use with lan- 
4 tern slides or for the direct projection of opaque Cpiecte such as photos, post 
ft 1 cards, specimens, etc. lso oonizantie models for both methods, with in- 
' Ks stant interchange. The new gas- azda lamp gives an illuminating 


equipment superior to the old atyle — 


512 St. P 


range from $26.5 
Write for our bes perme: booklets about the Balopticon 


Bausch. £3 lomb Optical ©. 


New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 
Leading American Makers of High Grade Optical Products 








the phonograph does through the ear. 
practical instrument, designed to meet 


takes but using less current. Prices 















d its uses—also price lists. 


aul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 








































































































‘Inflamed gums cause 
| tooth decay 





T is true that four 

out of five people 
over forty suffer 
from gum shrinkage, 
or Pyorrhea (Riggs’ 
Disease). But 
many people even under 
thirty have Pyorrhea. 
omen, particularly 
after the baby comes, 
are peculiarly subject to 
Pyorrhea. At su 


if they 
would save their teeth. 
Pyorrhea commen- 
ces with tender gums, 
or with gum bleed 
ing, at tooth brush 
time. Gradually the 
ms become spongy. 
hey inflame and 
then shrink. So the 
teeth become ex 
gat to decay at the 
se. The lips nat- 
rally flatten too, as 
the gums recede; and 
Pyorrhea pockets in 
gums become 
‘breeding places of or- 
ganic disease germs 
which drain through 
into the system. 
Beware of that 
first gum tenderness! 
Try Fechen's for the 
Gums. It positively 
'yorrhea, 


used consistently. It 
promptly relieves 

m tenderness. gum 

leeding. Itlargely 

the tissue 
laxness that comes 
with the years. No 
ordinary tooth paste 
will do this. 

And Forhan’s 
cleans teeth scien 
tifically, as well. It 
is cool, antiseptic, 


pleasant. 
If gum shrinkage 
has already set in, 


start using Forhan’s 
and consult a den 
tist immediatelyfor 
special treatment. 
AtAll Drugzists 
FOR. 0. 
1966th Ave., N.Y. 


en bend for 
TrialTubeFree 
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Your Own Home 


The Acousticon will surely make you hear because it 
has succeeded with over 300,000 delighted patrons of 


ours who were so troubled. 
You do not know this, however, and we are confident 
enough to want everyone to know before he spends a 


cent. 
Everyone knows that deafness is progressive—and 
unless the ears are stirred to activity they grow stead- 
ily worse ; thousands write us the Acousticon enables 
them to hear perfectly and has permanently improved 
their hearing. 

herefore we ask that vou write us, saying: “Iam 
hard of hearing and will try the Acousticon”—That’s 
all. We will send you, delivery charges paid, the 


Acousticon For 
Ten Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 


All we ask is that you give it a fair trial in your own 
home and among familiar surroundings. Then there 
can be no doubt of whether it improves your hearing. 

If it does not do so, we want it back without a cent 
of expense to you for the trial, because we know it is 
good business policy to have none but satisfied and 
enthusiastic customers. That's the only kind we now 
have. Write for your FREE TRIAL today. 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1302 Candler Bldg., N. Y. 
Canadian Address, 621 New Birks Bldg., Montreal 
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HOW A YANKEE SOLDIER SHOULD 
BEHAVE IN PARIS, 


sé HERE’S a war on,” confidingly ex- 
plains Dooin’s, in excuse for not 
having pictures in its fifth issue. Dooin’s 
is a publication issued by Americans in 
France, and comes ‘‘almost from the Front,” 
according to the New York Tribune. In 
it is embroidered humorously the current 
history of United States Reserve Base 
Hospital No. 2. A great show was staged 
as a part of the ceremonies attendant on 
the opening of a new Y. M. C. A. hut, 
and this enthusiastic review given by the 
dramatic critic must have made him im- 
mensely popular with the management: 


“Oh, you Ziegfeld! Oh, you George 
Cohan! Local Follies ‘there’ with pulchri- 
tude and pep. 

‘“‘When Maj. George M. Cohan Darrach 
pulled the little old Stars and Stripes from 
under his tunic while the officers of No. 2 
outfit were bellowing forth ‘Over There’ 
for the first time in these parts last Thurs- 
day evening, such a yell and chorus of 
whistles and pounding of feet broke loose 
that the roof of the new Y. M. C. A. hut 
was given the severest test it is ever likely 
to receive. The act was a riot and they 
tore up the benches. 

‘*However, this was not the only big 
number of the program in celebration 
of the opening of the new hut on October 
11. A special company of nurses from the 
Blanquet Follies, who would give any of 
Mr. Ziegfeld’s troupes a run for their money, 
appeared in two acts that had the enlisted 
personnel whooping and crying for more. 

“The first of these was called ‘The 
Streets of New York,’ and it gave the boys 
a glimpse of the good old American girl 
that made their hearts throb. 

“First came ‘Fifth Avenue,’ charm- 
ingly impersonated by Miss Mary Lane 
Davis. Next came Miss Gaut as ‘Four- 
teenth Street’ (Oh, you Childs and Fox’s 
movies!). The third was a fascinating 
‘Wall Street,’ by Miss Graham; then 
‘Broadway,’ by Miss Hovey (Who is 
‘Broadway’? could be heard in loud 
whispers), and last, but not least, Miss 
Brackett as ‘Tenth Avenue.’ (Bless yo’ 
heart, chile!).”’ 


But the chef d’euvre of the issue is the 
story of “Shill’s’”’ visit to Paris, which he 
obligingly sets forth in didactic form for 
the benefit of other travelers who desire 
tips on Paris and on how to act while there. 
Says Shill: 


“Never go to Paris by the noon train, 
for there is one leaving Havre at four 
o’clock, which gets into the big city about 
twenty minutes later—according to the 
time-table. The Gare St. Lazare, the Paris 
terminal, is a dirty station, easily recog- 
nized because it looks like the Erie station 
in Hoboken. You won’t miss it, for it is 
the last stop the train makes. Have your 
passes and life-history well in hand and 
tell the whole business to a rather bored- 
looking Frenchman at the gate. He times 
your rate of speech and after doing about 
two laps you are allowed to pass the wicket, 
and the city is yours. 

“Don’t have anything to do with the 
individuals around the station who want 





to take you to a hotel, ’cause you know 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 
A few drops of Freezone 


loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


' A 








ra 
Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus, The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 
Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward 
Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 
Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada, 


The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati. 0. 


PATENTS 


—A dvertisement 





Secured 
Quicker 


New efficieucy in patent service! Report on your invention is 
two days or less. No longer than 10 days to prepare your cu» 
for filing. Get the benefit of my mew personal-service plan. Send 
sketch or model for prompt search and report. My new %-page 
Patent book FREE! It’s ‘‘different.’" Send a postal today. 


GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 68-L Barrister Building, Washington, D6 


The Other Side of 


the Lantern 


By Sir Frederick Treves, LL.D. 








A personally conducted tour around the world 
without leaving your armchair. As physician 
to the late King of England, Sir Frederic 
was favored with letters of introduction which 
enabled him to see every phase of life (0 
court and people) in the various countné 
visited. A peculiarly graphic style enables 
him to present these in most vivid form ‘0 
the reader. Several printings have been calle? 
for, the truest measure of its interest. 


Cloth, lar edition, $2.25 net; by mail, $2.40 
Original Edition, $4.00 net; by mail, $421 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New Ye 
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Paris fs wicked city, and—oh, well, just 
ignore them and go up to some kind-looking 
iaxidriver andyin your best French say 
+#4(218v1123) ¥|** wdoar.” 

“Then, before you get in, take a slant 
at the taximeter and note the number, and 
make up your mind gently but firmly not 
to pay him any more than the meter says 
when you get in. You will probably lose 
out in the argument that will ensue at the 
other end, but you will have made a fine 
impression on him anyway. 

“4s you have told him to take you 
to the Continental Hotel he will probably 
doit. Here you will find a retired Brooklyn 
millionaire clerking for a pastime. Hand 
him a good line of drool and you'll get a 
rom with two kinds of running water in it, 
cold and not hot; and you will find two 
sheets on the same bed; which, incidentally, 
is somewhat different from those cunning 
army cots. 

“Before you get up'in the morning be 
sure that it’s at least an hour later than 
the boys have started work back in the 
hospital; becatise that is one of the greatest 
joys in Paris. 

“If you are trying to get a job as an 
aviator, the American Headquarters are 
at 10 Rue Sainte-Anne. Don’t try that on 
any one, tho, but say Hongkong with a 
lisp and you'll get there toot sweet. Here 
you will find out that the aviation depart- 
ment is over at 45 Avenue Montaigne. 
This is some distance across the city, so in 
order to avoid a big taxi bill you might 
drop off the back end of the car when 
shout a block away. 

“After the preliminaries, go up-stairs 
ryourexamination. But if the examiner 
asks you to stand on your head, close your 
eves, and say the alphabet backward, 
don’t do it, because he is only kidding 
vou. But when he tells you to hook your 
left foot back of your head, stand on your 
ight foot, close your lamps, and pour out 
wme water from one glass into another, 
ot go ahead and do it. Sometimes it is 
ard to tell when they are fooling you and 
hen they are not, but never mind that; 
keep a stiff upper lip and always remember 
that the worst is yet to come. 

“After about three hours of these 
indoor sports you are told to come back 
in the afternoon for a mental exam. Then 
ou go back to your hotel and study up 
gis-engines and the trade winds in ease 
the examiner should ask you something 
ihout them. Then the mental exam. You 
wil stand in the anteroom with beads of 
perspiration on your brow and vainly try 
to remember what Ohm/’s law had to do 
with Archimedes’s ‘Eureka.’ Then one 
lng last breath and in you go to the 
daughter. You wait, and wait, and finally 
ae recalled from your seventy-second 
yelow canary in the wall-paper by a sort- 
f-half-like-half-not-like sort of a voice ask- 
ing, ‘Why in the world did you ever want 
o join the aviation corps?’ Then briefly 
deseribe the relation of the sinking of the 
Lusitania to the shortage of ice in Panama, 
eh likes 

“Aw! well! you didn’t expect to pass, 
anyway; so go to the ‘Follies,’ but don’t 
forget that the train back leaves at seven 
the next morning.” 














Doubtful Compliment.—‘ Didn't 
feel homesick sometimes, Denis? ” 

‘Sure; but I used to look at your 
photograph, and then I didn’: feel home- 


you 
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Siek any more!”’— Bystander (London). } 





TULLE ULE TOT aT TT 


It’s a bother to get up and turn off 
the current at the lamp socket, or dis- 
connect the cord from the toaster. 
There is no need to do this if you use a 


COL nly SY 


SWITCH 


a neat, electrical switch that lies flat on the table 
within easy reach of your finger tips, 
light button and you have current instantly—push the 
dark button to turn off the current between slices. You 
\ can make toast just as you need it. 


Press the 


Take the cords from your toaster, iron and table stove to your 
dealer. He will put on “‘Seventy-Fifty”’ Switches in a few minutes. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, send 65 cents to cover cost of each 
switch and mailing. 


Write for the booklet ‘‘Push the Button’ 
_ Free on request 







iW THE CUTLER-HAMMER MFG. CO. 


Dept. K, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Electrical 


Controlling Apparatus 








HOME GUARD ARMY 
BARGAINS 


20,000 Rifies 200 Machine Gun 
$.000 Revolvers |100 B/L Field Cannond 
5,000,000 Cartridges [50 B/L Navy Cannons 
300,000 Equipments 15 Revolving Cannons 
40,000 Knapsacks {50,000 Explosive Shell¢ 
2.500 Tents 25.000 Uniforms (Blue 


We have supplied from our largest in the! 
rid stock of army auction goods, the U. S 
overnment and many states and cities wit! 
obsolete serviceable rifles and equipments, some of whicl 
were sold to us just prior to the U. S. Declaration of War, 
High Army Officers say: ““Bannerman’s stock is a) 
Godsend to us.” 

Six hours after receipt of order from state of Massa- 
ichusetts 4,000 rifles and 6,000 equipments were en route 










land testing at our arsenals. Immediate deliveries, 
Large Illustrated 428pp. encyclopedia catalog, mailed $0c. 
Francis Bannerman, 501 Broadway, N. Y. 







MAKE BIG PROFITS TRANSFERRING 
MONOGRAM AND FLAG EMBLEMS 


EVERY AUTO OWNER WANTS HIS INITIALS 
ON HIS CAR. COSTS YOU l2e-YOU GET$I.5O 


And you can do it to perfection ina 
few minutes; no experience or license is 
necessary and the profit is enormous. A 
painter would charge $5 for what you 
can do better for $1.50—and your profit 
is $1.35 per car. Make a business of this 
or do it in your spare time. Ex- 
periment at our expense with the 
tree samples we send you. Write 
today. 

AUTO MONOGRAM SUPPLY 00. 
603 Niagara Building, Newark, N. J. 






















Gov't auction sale terms, cash with order. Examination} 
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Mbbd eae thao = and 
IMPROVE YOUR PROPERTY WITH AN IRON FENOE 
Write today for catalogue of designs for residences, 


country estates, 3, cemeteries and all other purposes. 
Artistic, indestructible, Local Representatives Wanted, 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc., 25 Stewart Blk., Cincinnati, 0. 











any 
Styles and Sizes 
GARAGES—BARNS—FACTORIES, ETC. 


Put up or taken down in a jiffy. Save time and 
labor, Havea strong, permanent, fireproof, water- 
proof building, any size, smallest to largest, for any 
purpore whatever. of ady to erect. 

Catalogs with d » buil 
BE Secret stress ee 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO 
METAL ROOFING, METAL LOCKERS, ROLLING DOORS, ETC 
EGGLESTON AVE. CINCINNATF OHIO 





SPECIALLY PRICED#@S™ 


TO INTRODUCE OUR XMAS GIFT CATALOG 

FORTUNATE purchase before leather advanced in price 
enables us to offer 28,000 of our PRACTICAL BILLFOLDS 
at what the leather alone is worth today. 

THIS INVALUABLE combination currency-card case, @ 
distinetive X: Gift, in genuine Sealgrain Leather yours at 
rice of 50c ($5. -) prepaid while they last. 
! design with photo frame, treneperent identifica- 
i. 1918 ealendar and loose leaf MEMO PAD. 





50¢ 


Postpaid 
Name Engraved 
FREE in 
23-kt. Gold 


For Ladies and 
Gentlemen 


69 















































































A Real Holiday Treat 


e . A f 

Oid Virginia Fruit Gake f[ ‘ 
Send to old Virginia for a fruit cake bet- 
ter than you thought could ever be made. | 
F | Bromm’s Old Virginia Fruit Cake, made 
in Richmond by Bromm for 51 years, 
from the choicest fruits and nuts, is deli- 
F + cious beyond words. Order one today Bg 
Leventganeile Don’t miss this treat. 
This cake,packed in tin, is an ideal goody 
B | to send your soldier boy in camp. Itisa 
great favorite with the soldiers every- 
where. An unusual holiday gift to send 
¥ your friends. | 
ee oe Se Ose cy oli 

e S., express prepai rices : 
2 Ib. tin, $1.75; 4 Ib. tin, $3.40; 6 Ib. | | 


We 


—wy 
outity 


‘ 
aT 


tin, $5.00. We respectfully suggest | ,, 
an early order, as our stock is limited. % 
L. BROMM BAKING CO. AN 

‘ 512 Marshall St., Richmond, Va. i : 
¢ Sold in New York by PARK & TILFORD 5 


Exclusive galtins condom in other cities open to ij 
fancy grocers YY 
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THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 
merican home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 








Sausage si! and 


Direct to ct to i an _ 


quick parcel post. 
Home-grown herbs and 
spices with choice pork. 
In link or tray form in 
5 to 50-lb. -~ oan 2-lb. 
trial package: 

Scrapple—made with old- tine goodness 
from year-old pigs. 3-lb. pans. 

Graham Flour—kept tasty and nutritious 
ay ai grinding on old-fashioned burr stones. 

Corn Meal—the finest corn, water ground, 

anequaled in flavor and nutritive value. 

Endorsed by Dr. Wiley’s Institute. Let 
us ship you atrialorder, Write ior booklet 
and prices. 

FOREST HOME FARM 

Box No. 11 Purcellville, Va, 

























FLAVORING PRS 


A few drops of Sauer’s 
Pure Flavoring Extracts 
used in left-over breads, 
cake, rice, etc., make deli- 
cious, economical desserts. 
32 splendid flavors. Sauer’s won 
the Grand Prize at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, and 16 other 
previous awards for Purity, 
Strength and Fine Flavor. 


Sauer’s is thee LARGEST 

SELLING BRAND IN THE 

U.S. Our booklet, “Table 
Treats,” free on request. 


Cc. F. SAUER COMPANY 
Richmond, Virginia 



































LIT HOME OF SAUER'S PURE 


THE SUN- 
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SPICE OF LIFE 


Cheapening His Trade.—‘“‘ I can’t graft 
trees no longer for $3 a day,’’ asserted the 
reformed crook, who had applied for some- 
thing to do on the farm. 

“Three dollars a day is fair pay for 
working.” 

‘*But poor returns for grafting. Try 
me at something else.’’— Pittsburg Chronicle 
Telegraph. 


Making History.—‘‘ Here, Johnny,” said 
the father, ‘“‘ what are you doing in that 
bookease? ”’ 

“‘T want to find a history of the United 
States.” 

** What for? ” 

“Well, Billy Jenkins says Tim Riley 
pitched for the Nationals last year, and I 
‘want to find out if he did.”—Kansas City 
Independent. 





Real Ladylike.—The doctor was attend- 
ing an injured woman who had come to his 
surgery with her arm severely bitten. 

As he drest the wound he remarked: 

*T can not quite make out what sort of 
animal bit you. The wound is too small 
for a horse’s bite and too big for a dog’s.”’ 

“* Oh, it wasn’t an animal!” exclaimed 
the patient. ‘“‘It- was another lady.”— 
Philadelphia Evening Star. 





Good as New.—During his vacation a 
lawyer met an old friend in the village and 
their conversation drifted to a discussion 
of the natives. A young farmer came under 
their view. 

** He’s a fine-looking young fellow,” 
the lawyer. 

“ Y-e-e-s,”’ assented his friend. 

“Well, anyway, he has a mighty good 
head.”’ 

“It ought to be good,” was the reply. 
“That man’s head is brand new—he’s 
never used it any.” —Minneapolis Tribune. 


said 





A Gifted Son.—Altho Alfred had ar- 
rived at the age of twenty-one years he 
showed no inclination either to pursue 
his studies or in any way adapt himself 
to his father’s business. 

**T don’t know what I will ever make of 
that son of mine,” bitterly complained his 
father, a hustling business man. 

** Maybe he hasn’t found himself yet,” 


consoled the confidential friend. ‘“ Isn’t 
he gifted in any way? ” 
“ Gifted? ”’ queried the father. ‘“ Well, 


I should say he is! He ain’t got a darned 
thing that wasn’t given to him.” —Tit-Bits. 





All Doubt Removed.—The enterprising 
company in the Sudan had decided. to 
lay a railway into the wilds, and, of course, 
many blacks were employed in its 
construction. 

One day the telegraph clerk at the near- 
est civilized spot received a telegram from 
the negro foreman of the railway con- 
structors— 

‘* White boss dead. Shall I bury him? ” 
* Yes,” wired back the clerk. ‘“ But 
first make sure that he is quite dead. Will 
send another white boss to-morrow.” 

A few hours later another telegram came 
from foreman: 

** Buried boss. Made sure he was quite 
dead. Hit him on the head with a large 
shovel.” —Irish World. 
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Ambrosia Chocolate Tixies 

Deliciously different from any other 
chocolates you have ever eaten. Made 
of the purest, richest, most wholesome 
chocolate with select almond and filbert 
centers—no cream filling. Healthful, 
unusual, delightful. 


A NOVEL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Astonish and delight your friends with 
these out-of-the-ordinary penny, Co 
nd $3.00 









a greatly spgreciated delicacy 

for three full pounds (sold in three pound 
boxes only) prepaid and insured to you any. 
where in United States or Canada. Money 
back if not satisfied. 


AMBROSIA CHOCOLATE 00. 
331-5 Fifth St., Milwaukee, Wis, 


Send ‘Then to the ogidier boys in spcctal soldier. 
y boxes. A rare treat for th: 











































MY SIGNATURE 














The Health-Care of the Growing Chill 


by Louis Fischer, M.D. For the mother who would guard be 
child's health and understand the best treatment during ill 
ness, Postpaid, $1.37. Funk & Wagnalls Company, N.Y. 
This season’s crop, direct from trees on. NUTS 
Louisiana tight with too’ 


meats. Rich and. deficatel tel fav ored. Heulthtat an and nutritious, Right 
size tor eatin f: Send a soldie: some of these sweet, fresh, enjoy 
able nuta. 3 Ibs. $1; larger achie’ 0c Ib. Delivered anywhere 


LACOUR PLANTATION CO. LaCour, L. 





Delicious Fresh Pecan 














SEND ME $1 TODAY 


and I will mail you, postpaid, 
a beautiful 12 oz. Gik | Box of 


HESS BRAND PAPER: 


SHELL PECANS 
FRESH FROM THE PLANTATION 
GUARANTEE: Eat Six At My Risk 
— if dissatisfied, return the 
balance within 10 days 
and get your dollar back. 
I could not make this offer 
if these were not the 
est nuts Nature produces. 
Large size—ncte cut. 
Shell, so thin you cal 
break it with your bare 


hand, full of nut meat of 
d great 





























finest flavor an 
nutritive value. 
easily removed whole. 
Family Package, 1 
pounds, sabres 
Unique, handsome Pecan 
Calendar, in colors, FREE 
ELAM 


G. HESS, Presidest 
x42, PECAN C0, 
Box 237, Manheim, Pa 
Reference: Keystone Nationai Bank, Satish 
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Willing to Explain.—Starr CoLonet— 
“ Your reports should be written in such 
that even the most ignorant may 
derstand them.” 
gencEANT—" Well, sir, what part is it 
that you don’t understand? ’—Christian 
Register. 

So Annoying.—The latest example of 
English as she is spoken comes from 
Egypt, where a native interpreter, who had 
overstayed his leave, wrote the following 
letter to his chief: — ; 

“My absence is impossible. Some one 
has removed my wife. My God, I am 
smnoyed.”"—New York Sun. 








To-morrow Never Arrives 

Always lookin’ forward to an easy-goin’ 
time, 

When the world seems movin’ careless like 
a bit of idle rime; 

Aday when there is nothin’ that kin make 
you sigh or fret; 

Always lookin’ forward—but I haven’t 
seen it yet. 

—Washington Star. 





Outranked in the Kitchen.—The son of 
the well-to-do family had recently joined 
up as a private, and was spending his 
Christmas leave at home. 

Returning from a walk, his mother 
«pied a figure in the kitchen with the 
housemaid. 

“Qlarence,” she called to her son, 
“Mary’s got some one in the kitchen. She 
knows perfectly well that I don’t allow 
followers. I wish you’d go and tell the 
uan to leave the house at once.”’ 

Clarence duly departed to the kitchen, 
but returned in about half a minute. 
“Sorry, mother, but I can’t turn him 
out,” 

“Can’t turn him out? Why on earth 
not?” 

“He’s my sergeant !’’"—Saturday Night. 





“You Are Old, Kaiser William ” 


With appropriate apologies to the late 
Lewis Carroll) 
“You are old, Kaiser William,” the Crown 
Prince said, 
“And for years have done nothing but 
fight. 
Yet now you incessantly prate about 


peace— 
Will the world understand the thing 
right? ” 


“When I started this war,’’ he replied to 
son, 
“I thought we were certain to win, 
But the terrible bloomer you made at 
Verdun 
Has encouraged the Allies like sin.” 


“You are old,” said the youth, “and you 
speak about God, 

And you treat him almost as a friend. 

Don't you think he should heed your im- 
perial nod 

And bring this affair to an end? ” 


‘T've answered your questions; be off on 
__your way,” 

j Said his father, restraining a sob; 
You've only lost fourteen divisions to- 


P vi 
Tay think that you’re quitting the 
job.” 





—Porter Emerson Browne, of the Vigilantes. 
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“I bring Florida’s sunshine to you.” 






Dr. Sealdsweet Citras 


Physicians and food experts agree that 
more oranges and grapefruit should be 
eaten. The United States Food Ad- 
ministration favors their more extensive 
use, that meats, grains and other solid 
foods may be saved for our soldiers and 
our allies in the great war. 


Sealdsweet Oranges and Grapefruit 


Tree-Ripened and Sanitarily Handled 


The oranges and grapefruit you get under 

the Sealdsweet trademark are as pure, 

uicy, sweet and full flavored as if you 
d picked them from your own grove. 


They have been picked, cleaned and 
packed into boxes by white-gloved workers. 
Sealdsweet oranges and grapefruit are 
tr by members of the Florida Citrus 
xchange and marketed by this coopera- 
tive organization of grove owners. 


Buy These Fruits From Your Dealer But Write Us For Free Book 


Ask your dealer for Sealdsweet 
Oranges and grapefruit. He can 
get them for you — urge him to 
do so. If he just won't, find a store 
that sells them near by. 


Write us for free copy of book, 
“The Health Fruits of Florida.” It 
contains many tried and proven reci- 

for the use of oranges and grape- 
ruit in cookery, confections, etc. 4 


Florida Citrus Exchange 


Tampa, Florida 


CITRUS EXCHANGE) 








“Class 200” Rotary Standard 
Capacity 1000-50,000 lines 











Systems., ° 


convenient, in plain sight. 


tically fool-proof. 


@utomatic as a machine. | 


eagemeeemicd States and Canadian Governments can 
Waste no time today. Likewise Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co., Pennsylvania Railroad Co. Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co., Remington Arms and Ammu- 
\nition Co, must make minutes count. Therefore, they have 
replaced old methods with 


_/ IS YOUR OFFICE BUSY ? 


There are 12 “Visible” models: one to suit every re- 
quirement. Keep index onthe desk or table, wherever most 


A glance and you have the desired card or name, no dust 
can intrude, no wear and tear possible. A new card can 
be inserted or an old one removed instantly. And most 
important, no card can be misplaced:—the system is prac- 


Signals to call attention to special demands can be attached at once. 
Briefly RAND Visible Index Systems reduce your indexing to 4 science- 


WRITE TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


THE RAND COMPANY, North Tonawanda. N. Y. 
Oriai 


onomized to 












Vistble Index 






Each name is always visible. 


of Visible Indexes. 





and P: 






































































FITS ANY F AUCET 


Give This Practical 
Gift of Lasting Pleasure 


Knickerbocker 
Bath Spray-Brush 


Enjoy the Delights of a Real TONIC Bath 


You'll feel renewed—different than after any 
other bath you’ve ever had. Hundreds of hol- 
low rubber teeth massage and c “ anse the impuri- 
ties from every re. Stimulates circulation. 
Invigorates. Makes your whole body glow. a bathe in 
fresh running y temperature 










) $1. “4 82. i, , $3.50, $5 


Don’t be oe one a0 Deal-* 
irec’ 


ere or order di 
KNICKERB OCKER MFG. CO. 
233 West Schille r — Chicago 
Send for Free Booklet, “°A Knickerbocker 
Bath.”’ It telle a4 and shen te bathe 
— 











DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 


or woman who investigates. 


STANDARD 


Plain to the man 
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ic , OM 1, Jor your 
lee PPRIENDS- 


and No. Nore lire Trouble 


A Twitchell Tire Pressure Gauge, in a || 
handsome holiday box gay with holly and 
ribbon (no price showing), makes a most 
acceptable gift. It will be a constant and 
pleasant reminder of the donor, for the 


TWITCHELL 
AIR GAUGE 


will save money for - recipient every time he 
uses it. Price in U.S 1.25. At your dealer, or 


THE FWITCHELL GAUGE ie 1208B Michigan Ave., CHICAGO- 

















CURRENT EVENTS 





THE WAR 
OPERATIONS IN AMERICA 

November 15.—Washington dispatches 
state that the power of A. Mitchell 
Palmer, Alien Property Custodian, is 
to be tested by a demand to be m: ade 
on several New York financial institu- 
tions for securities held by them as 
custodians for Germans now in Ger- 
many. It is expected that at least one 
of the institutions will resist the de- 
mand, and that the law will be tested in 
the courts. 

Thomas A Edison submits a plan to the 
United States Shipping Board which 
provides for the conversion of 2,000,000 
tons of sailing-vessels into steam ton- 
nage by the equipment of all ships of 
the United States and Allies with twin- 
serew engines for carrying war-supplies. 


November 16.—Henry Ford joins the staff 
of experts of the Emergency Fleet 
Cerporation as assistant to Charles A. 
Peiz, vice-president of the board in 
charge of ship construction. He is ex- 
pected to introduce many features of 
multiple construction that have made 
a success of his automobile plant. 

Washington dispatches indicate that the 
United States will be a member of the 
Permanent Inter-Allied Supreme War 
Council. 


November 17.—The United States Ship- 
ping Board approves the construction 
of twenty unsinkable ships to be built 
in this country for the French Govern- 
ment. Five torpedoes fired into the 
model at sea failed to sink it. 

The woman secretary of the vice-president 
of a large electrical supply company 
is arrested for transmitting to German 
agents in Mexico information in con- 
nection with Government orders. She 
is interned until the end of the war. 


November 18.—President Wilson cables 
Colonel House in London, stating em- 
phatically that the United States con- 
siders unity of plan and control essential 
and asks Colonel House to attend the 
first meeting of the Supreme War 
Council with Gen. Tasker H. Bliss as 
military adviser. 

November 19.—By a decision of the 
American Railway War Board, Presi- 
dent Wilson is authorized to act for 
the roads without restriction in the 
emergency caused by the threatened 
labor strike. 

The annual convention of the American 
Federation of Labor at Buffalo swings | 
into line with the Government in a 
test vote on the report of the com- 
mittee on resolutions. The New York 
Garment Workers refuse to go on rec- 
ord in the vote. 

In a raid on saloons and boarding-houses 
on the river-front in Hoboken, N. J., 
by 500 United States soldiers following 
President Wilson’s proclamation, 200 
Germans are arrested. They are turned 
over to the Federal authorities and 
interned for the duration of the war. 


November 20.—The American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention at Buffalo 
unanimously adopts a blanket resolu- 
tion. indorsing every act of Mr. Gomp- 
ers and his associates in connection 
with the prosecution of the war. 

OF THE PIAVE 


THE BATTLE 


November 15.—Repeated minor attacks 
by the Germans are repulsed by the 
Italians. Small detachments of the 
enemy slip across the Piave, but are 














met with Italian fire and the invaders 
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FE: ORS HE IM is the 
name that identifies 
shoes of superior qual- 
ity; a mark that appears 
only on footwear of the 
highest standard of mate- 
rials, fit and style. 





Eight to ten dollars; reason- 
ably priced, value considered. 
Florsheim dealer in 
every city showing the season's 
correct styles. His name and 
booklet on request. 


(1 TheFlorsheim Shee Co. 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


There’s a 








The Gothic— 


Today’s most 
popular 
model— 
Look for 
name in 
shoe 















A Virile Message from the Arizona Phileushe 
(Charles "crguson) called “ ‘The Afhrmative Intellec 
goc postpaid from Funk & Wagnalls Company, X.Y, 


HAMMER 
PLAIN STEEL 
THEN HAMMER 








Then you'll know why 
the ashman’s hardest 
knocks _ can’t dent or 
batter Witt’s Can and 
Pail, why they outlast 
several of the ordinary 
plain steel kind. Witt’s Can and Pailare made of 
heavy galvanized steel with deep corrugations 29 times 
stronger than plain steel. Special 
tight-fitting iid makes Witt’s fire- 

dog-, and odor-proof. Four sizes of 
can; three sizes of pail Buy Witt's 
and save money, Write for booklet 
and name of Witt dealer in town. 

THE WITT CORNICE CO. 

Dept. D-5 Cincinnati, 0. 
Look for the Yellow Latet 
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are held closely in check, Paris dis- 
patches state. 
I 16.—Paris dispatches announce 
ine Italian armies are holding 
their positions along the entire front 
from the mountains to the sea, with the 
exception of Cismon in the north, 
which has been taken by the Germans, 
who also report the capture of 1,000 
Italians on the lower Piave. Artillery- 
duels of great intensity are in progress 
across the river. A_ British corre- 
spondent at Italian headquarters states 
t Allied reenforcements are reach- 
ing Italy daily. Instead of waiting 
for trains on the congested railroads, 
the French troops are reported to be 
pushing their way through the snow- 
covered passes of the Alps. 1 are 
marching steadily to their appointed 
places in the Italian scheme of defense. 
A dispatch from Venice says the city 
is being evacuated, the population 
having been reduced from 160,000 to 
20,000. In case of attack it is said 
there may be no defense in order to 
save the monuments and art treasures 
from destruction. 


November 17.—Rome dispatches report 
that several attempts to break the 
Italian line in the mountains east of 
Trentino are repulsed. The enemy is 
also held in the lowlands along the 
Piave. The Austro-German forces suc- 
ceed in crossing at two points, but are 
driven back with large losses, leaving 
1,000 prisoners. A large area of the 
lower Piave is flooded by engineers to 
prevent an advance on Venice and is 
also under the guns of Italian war- 
ships in the Adriatic. The Italian 
resistance is reported as growing 
stronger every day, and the critical 
point is believed to have been passed. 


November 18.—Rome reports that the 
Austro-German forces have increased 
their pressure on the Italian Piave 
River line. The attempts of the enemy 
to make a breach in the line fail, and 
reports from Italian headquarters state 
that the Army has obtained time to 
recover from the retreat, and to resume 
its offensive. 


‘ovember 19.—Rome dispatches state that 
the Austro-German forces have com- 
pleted the emplacement of their heavy 
guns and an attack on the Italian line 
with the full force of the immense 
military machine is looked for soon on 
the Piave. Paris reports that the 
Italians are still holding firm while the 
enemy continues the efforts to break 
through. On the Asiago Plateau the 
Italians have instituted an offensive. 
At Zenson and Figare attempts to cross 
the Piave are repulsed in a sanguinary 
battle during which the enemy lose 
3,000 men in killed and captured. 
Plans for the defense of Venice still 
continue, « 


November 20.—The great battle on the 
northern end of the Italian battle-line 
8 still _in progress with no definite 
result, Paris reports. The enemy is 
said to be rushing up reserves in an 
effort to foree a decision. The Italian 
offensive on the Asiago Plateau con- 
tinues, taking 300 prisoners and some 
guns. General Fayolle, a noted French 

tary leader, who is to command the 
French forces in Italy, leaves Paris 
for the front. 


THE RUSSIAN SITUATION 


i 15—London dispatches state 
; at reports from Russia are still con- 
used. The latest indicates that Pro- 
an erensky’s forces are concentrated 
Ose to Petrograd. Some doubt is 


exprest that Kerensky will be able to 
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mom me ORUs en @& 
Here’s A Chance 
|, To SAVE $52.75 


You must act quick—if you want to get one of these genuine $100.00 Underwood Typewriters 
(factory rebuilt)—guaranteed for 5 years—for $47.25. 
Let me tell you why. Costs of every part of an Underwood Typewriter are going sky-high. Skilled 
labor is costing much more than a year ago. The effect will be that we won't be able to hold our prices 
down much longer. Act NOW—if*you want to SAVE $52.75. 
fost think. A genuine visible-writing UNDERWOOD—exactly as illustrated—with Back Spacer, 
abulator, Stencil Attachment, 2-Color Ribbon, Waterproof Cover and Special Touch Typewriting 
Instruction Book that will enable you to operate the swift, easy touch, simple Underwood in one day— 
at a price ‘way under half the manufacturer's price. 

Write me today on postcard or coupon below. If you can't afford tol pay the full amount now, I will 
tell you how you can EARN a genuine Underwood while LEARNI in your own home. I will 
gladly RENT you one of these fine machines on a small monthly rental_and I will allow your first six 
* rental payments on the purchase price if you decide to own it. 


. Get A $100% 
May Either es, UNDERWOOD 


Applying Rent on "i 
Purchase Price 


OR 
5 For Cash or Easy 
uy Payments {| 

























THINK WHAT 
A Dandy Christmas 
Present It Will Make 


for your son 
or daughter— 
for yourself! 
Think how easy 
it would be to earn 
twice the cost of this 
typewriter in a few wecks . 

just doing typewriting for others in spare 
time — evenings, for instance. You will be 
surprised at how much you can make doing 
typewriting work for others who don’t own 
typewriters. Also, consider what help this 
machine would be to you in your work — en- 
abling you to prepare business-li , 
business-getting letters saving time and 
money for you every day and adding dig- 
nity_and prestige to all your correspondence, 
Mail Coupon Below, Write today and | will 
send*you prices, terms, rental, monthly pay- 
ment or Agency Plan. Just mail coupon be- 
low. Ask for Special Offer No. 58. 


E. W. S. SHIPMAN, Pres. 
Typewriter Emporium 


cae 
a 
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Estab- 










lished MR. E. W. S. SHIPMAN 
For Over a Typewriter Emporium 
Quarter of a 58 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Send me immediately your Special Offer No. 58 for Renting, Buying on] 
oa Monthly Payments and saving me over 44 manufacturer's price on a Genuine 
a= Underwood Typewriter 
PIE. on 0b OS 6m dbs ce Wt 5 be 608600 4042s 68900 E CE Ce 06a DeSES 2m SESEDEVESESOCENSSS C80 Se enEEE 
be Wil Te, er BNE a bia Gace’ 65 'c dine Sev petew ch pienso ce 60¢-s0nk be Stans PERS Sahdneteseenaseeeens ‘ 


State 
i a ce ae a 
—————————<<—— ——__&__a___i—__i_—__&___{___{j}___}___4{j___4#__#__#__#_¥* 














Special Christmas Offer! Wondertu! Purse Value. Wcoter for 
special Xmas shopping one of these 
peatly attrestive —»~— 4 me punses of the latest exclusive design—vastly different 
m anyt ‘ou elsewhere 
more money. Blas parse 8x6 inches Absolutely guaranteed, oo 
el as very large, leather covered s oo you mus ill be refanded, 
ae Genuine Postpaid Remit ‘by money order or 

made of the nest a1 secend choice of aepere postag Order today — now. 
AMERICAN LEATHER WORKERS, D.pt.9-B, Norman Building, Chicago, Illinois 








mirror, framed coin compartment and is 























TRACE 


VULCAN Rubber Cemented Brushes, 


By using them prevent crawling, imitation alligator 
skin, leopard-like spots and other scaley defects in 
Varnished Surfaces. 


WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston,U.S.A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 100 Years 


Whiting-Adams Brushes Awarded Gold Medal and Official Blue 
Ribbon, the Highest Award at Panaima-Pacitic Exposition, 1916 





Apply 


EE 






Do you know what WHITING- ADAMS 
means? It meaner satisfaction in brushes, 

i work, long wear, best results, Send 
‘or Illustrated Literature. Dept. M. 
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7M HOW do you u know 
cous re going tohavea Tree? 


By the spicy balsam fragrance that fills the house. 
What hearty cheer it proclaims. You just know it’s 
Christmas. No fooling you on that fragrance! Nor 
can anyone deceive you either on a fine tobacco 
whose appealing fragrance proclaims purity, for— 
“Your Nose Knows.” 





There is merry Christmas cheer in the pure fragrance of 


The Perfect Tobacco 
The rich, ripe Burley leaves of which Tuxedo is 
made store the sunshine of the Blue Grass region 
of Old Kentucky and bring cheer and satisfaction to 
you with every smoke—“Your Nose Knows.” 
Try this Test:— Rub a little Tuxedo briskly 
in the palm of your hand to bring (Guneanreen 10 ase 
out its full aroma. Then smell it = Seay 


deep—its delicious, pure fragrance 














wili convince you. Try this test 
with any other tobacco and we 
will let Tuxedo stand or fall on 
your judgment— 











“Your Nose Knows’’ 
Guaranteed by 


San 


INCORPORATED 
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\mas Tree Outfit—$9 


Don't turn your Christ- 
Xmas trie electric 





Cand'es are dang:rous. 
mas tree into a tragedy. 
lights keep your tree lighted with perfect safety 

and less expense than cand es. 
wil mail postpaid a complete Xmas tree outfit 
consisting of 8 va ious'y co ored Tungsten lamps 
with 16 ft. Silkoline wire and attachment p-ug 
that will fit any socket in your home. 

If house is not wired, we can furnish a similar 
outfit to be used with batteries, same price. 
Battery box including 3 long-lasting batteries 
and connectors $1.00 « xtra. 

Outfit will last a lifetime—approved by insur- 
ance pees, used by churches, schools and 








Com plete— Postpaid 


Order as mony 98: as e want. Specify whether for ure on electric 


Send check, post ofhee or ex}- Tess muney 


LUMINO ELECTRIC COMPANY 
239-A Oliver Bidz. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


aes & a oe November 17.—A Reuter’s dispatch from 





Deaf Persons ( 


after trying electrical and 
other devices find that the 


OTOPHONE 


isone of the best aids to heating. 


no batter 


A onal. compact instrume nt hel: 


inserted. 


Reproduce s natal voice tones very 


Send for illustrated Booklet No. 17 
which gives full particulars of our 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


OPTICIAN 


Mfrs. Surgical Instruments and Electrics! endeenis 
520 Fifth Avenue, New York 





November 19.—London dispatches report 


November 20.—Reports that Russia is to 





(-Snore’” 


Trade Mark Keg. UL. S., Canada, Ct. L.ritain, Patents 
STOPS SNORING. STOPS MOUTH BREATHING 
SIMPLE DEVICE CO. Middleburg, Va.,,Box 12 








With each Reminder is an ext 


Car Black Leathe: 
ain Sruin Cowhide” 








“Welcome Xmas Gift 





ROBINSON REMINDER 
Each Memo Separate 


tear out when attended to 


book but live data, ready for 
e. No searching thru obsolete 
ho excuse for forgetting. For 


Women, student, parchasing agents, society 


nd hundreds of others, 


Sin. fg 


i Reminder, 
Dencil and extra filler, 


Extra Fillers 
in, (4 coupons to the page) 70c per dos. 
in. (6 coupons to the page) 0c per dos. 
in. lon cover" abc exkce 60c per dos. 


Stationers write. 


Mfg. Co.,88 Elm St St., «Westfield, Mass. 


November 15.—An Associated Press dis- 


A revised report of the raid of November 














enter the capital as the garrison, num- 
bering 50,000, remain 1 faithful to the 
Maximalists. 


November 16.—Seven thousand military 
cadets and 3,000 troops are besieged in 
the Kremlin at “Moscow, Petrograd 
dispatches announce. Premier er- 
ensky is said- to have fled in disguise, 
and General Dukhonin ‘has assumed the 
post of commander. The Government 
troops are said to have a supply of food 
and munitions to last several days. The 
loss of life since’ the beginning of the 
insurrection is estimated at from 2,000 
to 5,000. Kerensky’s forces, which ad- 
vanced thirty-five miles from Gatchina 
to Tsarskoe Selo have been defeated 
by the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ forces. 
Dispatches from Kief state that the 
Cossacks and military cadets are in 
control of that city. 


Petrograd states that Maximalist troops 
have occupied Gatchina and Premier 
Kerensky’s staff has been arrested. 
Kerensky fled, but orders have been 
issued for his apprehension. The 
Maximalists insist on the inclusion of 
Lenine and Trotzky in any com v0site 
government. A Jull in the fighting in 
Moscow is reported. Details of the 
defeat of Kerensky are beginning to 
reach Petrograd. He is said to c. 
been deserted by his officers and ordered 
to surrender, but evaded his guards 
later and disappeared. 


the food-problem -as becoming pressing 
in Russia.’ In view of the disorganized 
condition . of .transportation facilities 
and the destruction of storés and sup- 
plies, the situation assumes threatening 
proportions. , All factions are united in 
fighting, the. new menace. Order is 
reported ..to, have been. restored in 
Moscow and Kief, and: the Bolsheviki 
are’ said to have. been victorious 
everywhere. 


withdraw from the war are received in 
London. The Bolsheviki are:said to 
be negotiating with German Socialists 
for a peace by conciliaticn.” Petro- 
pee announces that two army corps 
oyal to the Committee for the Salva- 
tion of the Revolution stationed at Luga 
state that Kerensky is with them. 
There is no confirmation of the report. 

It is announced in Washington that no 
more assistance in equipment; in muni- 
tions, or supplies can be expected by 
Russia until a stable Government is 
established. 


AMERICAN OPERATIONS IN FRANCE 


patch from the headquarters of the 
American Army in France states that 
several American infantrymen, suffering 
from shell wounds, have arrived at the 
base hospital. The casualties were the 
result of the explosion of a German 
shell among a group of Americans in 
reserve in a shack. No’ list of the 
wounded has yet reached Washington. 


2, from General Pershing, puts the - 
killed at three, the wounded at eleven, 
and the missing, eleven. The following 
are added to the ,list of , wounded: 
First Lieut. Wm. H. MeLaughlin; 
Privates:. Louis A. Deifer, Sullivan, 
Ind.; Paul W. se Serie, — 
Geo _ Wesley, ayton, y an 
Gearge C. meee. Concord, N. C. The 
following’ privates “are added to the list 
of » missirig - and''-probably captured: 
Clyde I. Gtimsley} ‘Stéckton, Kan., and 
Hoyt D. Decker, Viiiéenines, Ind. The 
casualty previously reported as Private 
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"BEAUTIFUL XMAS GIFTS 


Direct From Factory—at Factory Prices 
Deliveries will be made by Xmas 


We make over 500 A enpiee of original old fureiture, all solid 

Mahogany. The pe; ¢ noted ip each descriptio: 

We have the largest exclusive ~ Feproducing Tpotery is the worl !. 

oe furniture is sped in exclusive homes, frum ha.ne, 
Florida, to Calif —- 





ALL SOLID MAHGGANY 
No. 704. Coloniai Footstool. Period 1725. Size 1oxt 
in. Height 7in. Price in Tapestry or Velvet. 2.2 
No. 700. Coloni al Ottoman. Period 1800. Spring seat, 
hair ag Size 16x20in. Height 13} 
In Rep .. . $6.75. In Tapestry or Veit. $8.10 
No. 320. Candie Stand or Tit T able. Period 1790 
go BRC COD, PERGR. oo ys ccc ccccncsccccens $9.00 
jo. 862. “Early Sta ates’ * Mirror. Solid Maho: ny frame 
a ornaments in irl gold leaf. Tv.o sizes. Size ‘oS 
< 13.59. Size 25x60 inches. ... var} 
No. 399. Heppel #hite or Sheraton Folding Card wi le. 
Period:1740. Inlaid;with Satinwood. 36 in. top. .$22:50 
No. 114. Colonial Four-Post Rocker. Period 1800. 


Hand corved ees —_ 
In Repp 20. apestry or Velvet. :./$31.50 
Stra aight aftmchair to match at same price 


No. 100. -Chippendale Wing Fireside Chair. C _ ais and 
Ball Feet. Large and comfortable. 43 in. high, 29 in. wide 
In Rapp .$27.03. In Tapestry or Velvet... . $45.00 
No He -ppelwhite or Sheraton Writing Tab! ile! Pe’ riod 
1750. Inlaid with satinwood. For lady or gentleman. 
42 in. long and goin. high.............. 0.50 
No. 610. Enzlish Ches sterfic Id Sofa.” “Period 1600. All 
hair filling with Iceland Down cushions. 7 ft. 2 in. long. 
Seat 36in.deep. Price in Repp........ . $90.0: 





Price in Tapestry Oi Went wikinc6adecs en : $148.50 
COVERINGS: Repp coverings in solid green, bive rown. 
Mention choice Velvet in choice of sclid blue, old. mulberry or 


f Tapestry (all imported). in subdued « ‘olor ings, to harmon 
ize with any color scheme. == color walls, rogs, hangings oad 





shat tapestry is suitable. If pre- 

rred samples will be sent 1 which toselect. We guarantee 

Send remittance with order. Express or freight charges col 

lect-d on delivery. If sent as ot. include estimated charges, or 
w ‘ll prepay and send bill to you. 

+ 1ER "FURNITURE: If interested Fo} Living, Dining or Bedroom 
nituce write for Ee and p.i 

4i 4.46th St.—NEW YORK Visitors W 

Mail all orders and inquiries to 








BIGGS ANTIQUE COMPANY, 3-4 Franklin St., Richmond, Ya. 








es 
1d you can- 
$ 


*° where—for men, 
’ women and children, 


mapreates 
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Harry ‘R:°Laugham, should be Harry 







UAINT and 
curious—the 


not get: else- 


are beautifully illustrated 
(many in actual colors) and accurately 
described in this fascinating ‘ Book of a 
Thousand Gifts” which is mailed post- 
paid on request. 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
See what “delightfully different” gifts may be ob- 
tained by mail at Vantine's for a few cents or a few 
dollars. Send now, the edition is limited. Your 
name and address on a postal will do. Address Dept. 30. 


Vantine’s Gift Suggestions. 


a 
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No. 162482. Japanese lacquered “ 

cabinet containing two bottles No, 19272L. Hand - carved 

of b Lana ‘8 famous Orienta! a receiv- 
rfumes. Cabinet plush Reed. or or pen trey, 64*in. in di- 


parate compartment 

ea~h bottle. Amestentese ink- red , 
stand when pe: been Ana 
emptied or peel "cabinet when ti.tic 7 cat erect gift that 


au 
if 
4 
=s 

2: 


tf 
$28. 
35 
333 
ee: 
See 
cab: 


—s athe rrepald, $1 cists. Price, “prepaid, $6.5 50 
*A:A:VANTINE:&-CO-Inc S 
. Fifth Avenue & 39th Street. New York De 


LOS SEO SS - SSO SS 
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Beauty,Practicabilityand Appro- 
priateness are happily combined in 


BISSELVS 


CARPET VACUUM 
SWEEPER SWEEPER 


making them popular as Christmas 
presents everywhere. 

Either Bissell makes a sensible, suitable 
gift that will be thoroughly appreciatcd 
-during the years of ciaily comfort and 
convenience resulting from their usc— 
runs and empties easily,works thoroughly 
and confines the dust. Models from the 
plainly practical to the most ornate in 
design ‘and finish. Every woman wants 
an ‘extra sweeper for upstairs. 

Bissell ““Cyco” Ball-Bearing Carpet 
Sweepers are $3.25 to $6.25; Vacuum 
Sweepers $6.00 to $12.50— depending on 
style and locality. 

BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 

Oldest and Largest Sweeper Makers 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Made in Canada, too. 


or 








The University of Chicago 


HOM in addition to resident 


work, offers also instruce 
S For detailed in- 





tion by correspondence, 
formation address 











Music Lessons _ 
Rout FREE Wonderful home-study music 


lessons under great American 
and European teachers given 
by the University Extension Method. The lessons are a 
marvel of simplicity and completeness, endorsed by Paderr 
ewski and other great authorities, 
Any Instrument or Voice 
Write, telling us the course you are énterested in, age 
how long you have taken lessons if at ali, etc., and we will 
5 


our Free Book containing text and Illustrations . 


covering Lessons in PIANO (students’ or teachers’ courses) 
Fr Sherwood, HARMONY by Dr, Prothe~ 

roe and Rosenbecker, VOICE COURSE (with aid of Phono- 
b PUBLIC-SCHOOL MUSIC by Frances 

. Clark, VIOLI ET, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 
BANJO, REED ORGAN, CHORAL CONDUCTING, by 


equally eminent teachers. 
for Free Book and learn how 


Send NO easily you can become a fine sing- 


er, or a skilful player. Our Free Book tells you how, Write . 


.. A few Special Introductory Scholarships now 
being awarded by our faculty. Full particulars with Free 
Book. Investigate without cost or obligation. Write today. 
University Extension Conservatory 
Proprietor Siegel-Myers of. 
3201 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Il. 
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R. Laughman, Chicago. Private Dewey 
D. Kern, reported missing, has been 
accounted for. 


November 16.—The Associated Press cor- 
respondent with the American Army 
in France states that United States 
artillery silenced the enemy’s machine 
guns operated ip craters, that were 
spraying the communication - trenches 
with bullets... Several night clashes are 
reported in No Man’s Land without 
American casualties. 


November 17.—Washington announces the 
execution by a firing squad of one of 
General Pershing’s soldiers, convicted 
by court martial of the murder of a 
French woman. 

Active artillery fighting is reported in the 
sector held by American troops in 
France. There have been further 
casualties caused by shrapnel and some 
of the men wounded in the past few 
days have died. The French general 
commanding the sector specially cited 
Privates Merle D. Hay and Thomas F. 
Enright—‘‘who died bravely in hand- 
to-hand fight with the enemy.’’ Others 
cited for excellent military qualities 
are Second Lieuts. M. C. Laughlin, 
R. O. Patterson, and B. F. Erickson; 
Sergt. John Arrowood; Corps. David 
M. Knowles and Homer Givens, and 
Privates Charles Massa, William D. 
Thomas, George Hurd, Boyce Wade, 
Robert Winkler, and John J. Jarvis. 


November 19.—General Pershing, in a 
report to the War Department in 
Washington, states that nine more 
Americans are dead at the front,’ two 
killed in the fighting, two accidentally, 
four by illness, and one by suicide. 


November 20.—A report from American 
headquarters in France states that a 
burst of shrapnel over a group of 
American soldiers who were eating by 
the roadside kills one of the “number. 
Several officers, including the officer in 
command, narrowly escapeinjury when 
a shell explodes.in an old chateau where 
the command makes its headquarters. 


“OUR BRITISH ALLIES 


November 15.—In a letter to Lloyd 
George, in which he severely criticizes 
Great Britain for the conduct of its 
part of the war,:Lord Northeliffe de- 
clines the offer of a position as Minister 
of Air Operations in the British War- 
Cabinet, and warns that ‘‘unless there 
is swift improvement in methods the 
United States will take into its own 
hands the entire management of a 
great part of the war,’’ declaring that 
“it will not sacrifice its blood and 
treasure to incompetent handling of 
affairs in Europe.” 


November 16.—Lord Cowdray, President 
of the British*Air Board, resigns as a 
result of Lord Northcliffe’s letter to 
Premier Lloyd*, George, it being the 
first intimation Lord Cowdray ‘had 
received that a new post,that of Air 
Minister, was‘ to*be,“created and ‘that 
another man was: to “be placed over 
him. Lord, “Northeliffe’s letter criti- 
cizing the Go¥ernment’s ‘ prosecution 
‘of. the ;war causes a sensatign, The 
Londtn Gldbé’deélares thatthe gravest 
of Lord Northcliffe’s:watnings concerns 

> the*/tentper’. of ‘the ‘American ‘people 


io k,-‘*and'‘ ‘think rightly, that 
*Gre it Ait rales haye muddled the 
eo 


November 19.—Premier Lloyd George in 
a speech in the House of Commons 
defends his “‘brutal’’ Paris speech of 
criticism and avers that it was his pur- 
pose to arouse, public sentiment in 
Italy, France, and America. He tells of 
the Allies’ plans for unified direction of 





FOR CHRISTMAS 


Because of its beautiful fittings, fin 
als, and unusual finish, the Ivory Garterby 
most appropriate gift for Christmas, 


rear 


doesn’t bind—has no d—i 

fortable. . The-Ivory Garter fe eet — lity 

as before the war. Ask your dealer, or will aq ‘a 

rect prepaid, PRICES: 80c, 35c, 25c, "4 a 

DEALERS; Ordér from your jobber or di i 
for catalog which includes garters for ent 

IVORY GARTER CO.,Sole Mirs., New Orleans, US.A. 


N. Y. Sales Office, 200 5th Ave 


No Metal: 
CantRust 
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—the cause is irritafion; irritation makes you 
cough; coughing leads to hoarseness and loss of 
voice. Soothe and relieve throat and voice with 


ROWN’® 


Bronchial ily 


TROCHE 


Promptly helpful to the vocal cords and bron- 
chial passages. An effective and pleasant throat 
remedy —not a confection. Unexcelled for 
coughs, hoarseness and loss of voice. Before jf 
the public for over 60 years. 1 


At all Druggists, 10c, 25c, 50c, $1 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we 
will mail any size upon receipt of price. 
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JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 
FQ 










YOU CAN 


Earn a BIG INCOME 


selling HOW TO LIVE, the wonderful new book 
healtn that has taken the country by storm. 100,0% 
sold in the past few months. Written by Amer 
greatest physicians—Wiley, Blue, Gorgas, Chit 
Gulick, etc. Cloth, $1.00 net; special discount toagest 
Address Mr. HapLey, Funk & WaGNALLS Compas, 
New York City, N. Y. 











QUALITY FIRST 
Fenton labels “‘stay stuck” 
and they are tough. Every 
one of them perfect—nomatter 
how complicated the design. 
Made by the largest exclusive 

ummed label manufacturer 
n the world. Estimates and 
prices on request. 


FENTON LABEL CO. 

9th and Thompson Sts., Phila., Pa 
eee 

For Your Tooth Brush 


The easy and sanitary way to hang up 
your brush is by using 
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Glass Heads, Steel Points. " 

Moore Push-less Hangers, the Hanger with 
a Twist, for framed pictures, mirrors, etc. 

C At Stationery. Hardware, Drug 

and Photo Supply stores. 

| 0 In Canada 18c. Samples and ] 
Booklet free. Write Dept. 

MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the war, and in the course of his speech 
he declares the U-boat peril past, and 
makes the announcement that five 
nemy submarines were destroyed on 


Saturday. 

November 20.—The scene shifts on the 
British front in the West to the St. 
Quentin region, where a smashing blow 
js delivered to the enemy, London 
reports, on a thirty-five-mile front. It 
is expected that it may result in another 
major retirement of the enemy. Ma- 
terial and prisoners are reported taken 
and Berlin admits losses. 

The first conference between the American 
War-Mission and the British War- 
Cabinet is held. Colonel House, who 
was not present, was represented by his 
secretary. Altho no announcement is 
made public it is understood that im- 
portant results were achieved. Lloyd 
George is quoted as asking the United 
States to rush troops and shipping. 


THE CENTRAL POWERS 


November 15.—London hears that Ger- 
many, anticipating the check on her 
U-boat warfare in shallow waters 
around the British Isles, began some 
time ago the construction of a fleet 
of gigantic submarines of 3,000 tons 
and capable of remaining at sea two 
or three months. With these new 
craft, several of which are said to be 
nearing completion, Germany proposes 
to make a deep-sea war on the United 
States shipping. An Amsterdam dis- 
patch quotes the Kaiser in an address 
to U-boat crews in the Adriatic as 
stating that ‘‘the submarines will never 
rest until the enemy is subdued, but for 
this we need, as well as the power of 
man, the aid of God.” 


November 20.—Serious rioting in the 
streets of Berlin is reported. An inde- 
pendent Socialist demonstration led to 
the conflict in which the military and 
police use their revolvers, resulting in a 
heavy casualty list. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 


November 18.—Two German light cruisers 
are crippled by British war-ships in 
their flight through Helgoland Bight to 
seek the protection of the German 
battle-fleet and mine-fields, London re- 
ports. One German mine-sweeper was 
sunk. Slight casualties are reported 
among the British crews and little 
material damage to the ships. 


November 20.—The Navy Department 
announces the United States destroyer 
Chauncey sinks in the war-zone after a 
collision. Twenty-one lives are re- 
ported lost. 
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THE WAR IN THE EAST 


November _16.—London announces fur- 
ther gains in Palestine. Driving the 
Turks before them the British reach a 
polnt on the railroad thirty-five miles 
northwest from Jerusalem. The num- 
ber of prisoners taken since October 
31 exceeds 9,000. 


November 17.—London announces that 
Teports received at the War-Office state 
that the Turkish forces, which have 
been falling back before the British 
advance in Palestine, are preparing to 
make a stand north of Jaffa. 


November 18.—The British Army oe- 


cupies the city of Jaffa and the Turks 
continue their withdrawal northward, 
London reports. 


November 20.—London’ announces the 


of Jerusalem. The land forces 


— of the British to within twelve 
keeping within reasonably close 
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OR Christmas—a bag or suitcase—a Belber bag or 
suitcase—made of Du Pont Fabrikoid, Craftsman 
Quality—fitted complete with a toilet set of beautiful 
Ivory Py-ra-lin—and doubly guaranteed. 


D+ EpeeeaD 


CRAFTSMAN 
TRAVEL QUALITY 







It is the ultimate in Christmas gifts. Nothing could give more 
lasting pleasure or better convey the Christmas sentiment. 


At all good dealers and 
department stores 


The BelberTrunk & BagCo. 
Kensington, Philadelphia, Pa. 
681 F—Black 
685 F—Brown 


Made in handsome small cross 
be grain. Fitted as illustrated. 
20 inch size . . $12.00 
: es e « 13.00 
es - « 14.00 
Other styles from 
$7.50 up 

















Office Records Worth Transferring. 
Are Worth BS Ayn yy Ee 


Cases will be SAFE—safe from FIRE, water, 
dust, dampness and mice. 


Protecting 
































Office Furniture = Files 


—cost no more than ordinary wood. “Bill” or 
“Letter” size, $4.40 per section; “Cap”, $4.80 
(Prices in Western and Central states a little 
more. 

Protect your 1917 records in Art Metal. Each 
case holds 5300 sheets—25% greater filing ca- 
pacity than wood. 

Write for Folder that gives 8 reasons 
why Art Metal Steel Transfer Cases should 
protect your correspondence and records, 
Clip the coupon NOW. 

ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO.., lnc. 

348 Metallic Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Art Metal Construction Co.,Inc. SJ 
348 Metallic Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 

Please mail Folder describing Art Metal 
STEEL Transfer Cases, with illustrations 
setting forth features ofsuperiority. Also 
state where Art Metal Steel Office Furni- 
ture and Files, including Transfer Cases, 
can be purchased locally. 








**""( Please pin to your letterhead) Paes 
**Tell us your Transfer Troubles’’ in a separate letter, 
end our Efficiency Department will give you informa. 
tion on how best to tranafer your 1917 records, 



















ICY-HOT 


Keeps Contents 
Icy-Cold for 72 Hours, 
Steaming-Hot 24 Hours 


“*Iey-Hots”’ are the peer of 
all vacuum bottles. Nothing 





to do but fill the bottle and 
cork it. Temperature of 
contents can not be af- 
ee by outside air. 
od 


< . for . 
ee y’s milk at me 
Carafe §13 proper temperature and in- neeand 
valid’s broth, drink or food, Coffee Pots 
all night, without heat or 
ice, or bother of prepara- 
tion. Provides hot or cold drinks 
when motoring, yachting, hunt- 
ing, fishing, ete. 


Give him an ‘‘Iey-Hot.”” It 
will give him comfort. It may 
save his life. 

No. 230. 43-D Bottle with 
handles on cup and Khaki 
sling complete $2.50 prepaid. 

it direct to training camp 
or even abroad. 


Soldiers Special ICY-HOT 
nd Sling Lunch Kit 


for Workers and School Child- 
ren. Metal, case black enameled, 
with leather handle. Upper com- 
partment holds bottle which keeps 
liquids hot or cold as desired; low- 
er compartment keeps lunch moist 
and fresh. Complete with ICY- 
HOT Bottle $3.00 prepaid. 


Ask Your Dealer § 


Look for the name “‘Icy-Hot” § 
on Bottom—Accept No Sub- 
stitute. 

Sold by Jewelers, Drus:gists, 
Hardware and {Spurting Goods 
Dealers and Department Stores. 


Send Now 


for our new Catalog No. 30show-% 
— ——— ing ““Icy-Hots’’ from 
= sd $1.50 up. 
icy-Hot Bottle Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dept. D 
If your 
ealer 
cannot 
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Resolve to Win! 


Determination made Grant one of the greatest 
generals in history. The world knows his story. 
It knows, too, the stories of thousands of other 
determined men, who succeeded because they had 
a purpose and stuck to it. 


Do you want to succeed? Do you want that 
Better job? Do you want that increase in pay 

If you do want to get out of the rut—if you are 
determined to make something of yourself, send 
the International Correspondence Schools the 
attached coupon. Tell them what kind of position 
you want and they will show you how you can fit 
yourself to get it. 

Determine to mark and mail the coupon today 
-— —— —e oe —§TEAR OUTHERD Se = 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 4691, Scranton, Pa. 
Explain fully about your Course in the subject marked X: 












Electrical Engineering COADVERTISING CICHEMISTRY 
Mechanical Engincering (Sal hi ll ing 
Mechanical Drafting [Commercial Law Farming 
Civil Engineering BOOKKEEPING Poultry 
Stationary Engineering \Stenography French 
Mining Engineering Civil Service German 
ARCHITECTURE ‘y. Mail Service Italian 
Jarchitectaral Drafting AUTOMOBILES SPANISH 
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November 15.—The 


John W. 


November 16.—Lucy 








Addr 


touch with the sea, while the Turks’ 
rear-guards keep well in advance of 
the British. 


DOMESTIC 


thirty-one  suffra- 
gists sentenced to the Occoquan Work- 
house for picketing the White House 
go on a hunger strike when they are 
denied the ‘rights of political prisoners.” 
Miss Kate Heffelfinger, of Shamokin, 
Penn., who had been on a_ hunger 
strike sixty-seven hours, is forcibly fed. 
Foster, Secretary of State 
under President Harrison, and father- 
in-law of Secretary of State Lansing, 
dies after a prolonged illness. 


John Whalen, of the New York Board of 


Edueation, who has been invectigating 
the academic schools for the purpose of 
eradicating un- Americanism, declares 
that more than a hundred teachers are 
Socialists or pacifists. Antiwar and 
anti-Administration sentiment is de- 
elared to have been fostered among the 
pupils of these teachers. 


Burns, of Wash- 
ington and New York, now under- 
going sentence of six months in Occe- 
quan Workhouse, is put im irons for 
recalcitrancy suffrage headquarters in 
Washington is informed. Anna K. 
Wiley, wife of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley,'is 
sentenced to fifteen days’ imprison- 
ment in default of $25 fine. 


A bomb made of gas-pipe and powder, 


with the fuse ignited, is picked up 
on the main floor of the Auditorium 
Theater in Chicago during the perform- 
ance of the opera ‘‘Dinorah.’”’ An in- 
cipient panic among the audience is 
checked by Director Campanini, who 
swung the orchestra into ‘‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

Members of the New York Teachers’ 
Union denounce Superintendent Tilds- 
ley and in resolutions declare that the 
nine teachers suspended or transferred 
from the De Witt Clinton High School 
have been unjustly accused of un- 
Americanism and threaten court action. 
Loyal citizens protest against the 
transfer of the accused teachers to 
schools in their districts. 


November 20.—The exodus of enemy aliens 


from Washington begins. German 
elerks in every department are forced 
to quit under the President’s proclama- 
tion unless they have resided in the 
District of Columbia since April 6. 
An estimate of the number of persons 
affected is not yet possible. 


FOREIGN 


November 15.—Georges Clemenceau ac- 


cepts the invitation of President Poin- 
earé to form a new French Cabinet. 
The new Premier is seventy-six years 
old and one of the most forceful char- 
acters in France. 


November 16.—Paris reports that Premier 


Clemenceau has succeeded in forming 
a new Cabjnet as follows: Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs, Stephen Pichon; Justice, 
Louis Nail; Interior, Jules Pams; 
Finance, Louis Klotz; Marine, Georges 
Leygues;. Commerce, Etienne Clemen- 
tel; Public Works, Albert Claveille; 
Munitions, Louis Loucheur; Instruc- 
tion, Louis Lafferre; Colonies, Henry 
Simon; Labor, Deputy Colliand; Agri- 
culture, Victor Boret; Blockade, C. C. 
Jonnart. Senator Jeanneney is appointed 
Under-Secretary of State; Deputy 
Albert Favre, Under-Secretary of the 
Interior, and Deputy Jules Cels, Under- 
Secretary of the Navy, specially charged 
with the submarine warfare. 
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November 17.—Stockholm dispatches stay, 
that Finland is in the complete contro! 
of the Socialists, who are supported by 
armed workers and Russian Bolsheyi 
soldiers. 

Dispatches from Presidio, Texas, gp. 
nounce that Francisco Villa has taken 
the field at the head of a new reyoly. 
tion which he designates El Partido 4, 
la Convencién. 

Auguste Rodin, the sculptor, dies at his 
home near Paris after a brief illness 
Rodin was born in 1840 and was to hays 
been elected a snember of the Frengh 
Academy next week. R 


November 18.—A Tokyo dispatch a. 
nounces that negotiations between thy 
United States and Japan by which thy 
latter was seeking to have the embary 
on steel removed have been broken of 
America’s demand for shipping in py. 
turn for the concession Japan declan: 
would infringe upon necessities to he 
national existence. Washington fai 
to confirm the report from Tokyo. 

Paris reports that dispatches from Zurich 
Switzerland, state that four person: 
were killed in the riots growing out of; 
pacifist meeting where several arrests 
were made. Troops fire on the mo 
to prevent an attempt to rescue th 
prisoners. 

Dispatches from Juarez, Mexico, repor! 
a strong force of Villa men approaching 
the city. The municipal elections ar 
held without incident. 

November 19.—An official announcement 
made in London states that Genen 
Maude, in command of the Britis) 
forces in Mesopotamia, is dead after 
brief illness. 





BALLOONISTS NEEDED—The balloo 
division of the United States Army is i 
need of pilots. Whilé this branch of th 
air service is not as spectacular as th 
aeroplane, and therefore less attractive ! 
the adventurous, it calls for the highes 
elass of work, and applicants for con- 
missions must possess sterling qualific- 
The commanding officer at th 
Fort Omaha, Nebrasi 
Following « 


tions. 
Balloon School, 
has sent out a call for men. 
some of the qualifications: 


First they must be citizens of the Unite 
States, and not under nineteen years 
age nor over thirty-five. 

They must have a good education and 
willing to study and work hard to fit the 
selves for the position. 

They must be energetic and force 
and of good moral character and clei 
habits. 

After passing the examinations reqult 
the applicant is enlisted as a firstlis 
private in the Aviation Section of the Signs 
Enlisted Reserve Corps. 

He is then assigned to a school for trat 
ing, and the time of training depends uy 
the man’s ability. 

After qualifying as an 
balloon pilot he is commissioned # 
second lieutenant or first _lieutentl 
Aviation Section Signal Officers’ Rest} 
Corps. 

From the time of his entrance into 4 
school until he is commissioned he rece! 
$100 per month, quarters, and food all 
ance. As a second lieutenant, $1,// 
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year, first lieutenant, $2,000. 

Application blanks can be secured 
addressing the president, Aviation 
amining Board, at Fort Omaha, Neb. 
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Fine Field For Advertising 


dns never was a time when the 
Southern people had so much ready 
money to spend. The farmers have 
made bumper crops—one and a half 
BILLION dollars ahead of last year. 
Mills, factories and shipbuilding plants 
are working overtime. Business in 
every line is Jooming! Banks are over- 
flowing with money avd no borrowers! 
Everything seems to have combined to increase the 
South’s buying population and to make it the nation’s 
most responsive advertising territory. National adver- 


tisers are finding the South a rich field for intensive 
cultivation. 


To reach the Southerner the local daily papers 
must be used. Nearly every copy goes into a home 
—and most likely a well-to-do home. 


For information as to circulations, advertising 
rates, etc., consult any advertising agency. Or write 
to the representative publications listed below. 


ALABAMA GEORGIA NORTH CAROLINA SOUTH CAROLINA (Cont.) 
Birmingham Age-Herald Asheville Citizen Columbia State 
Birmingham sdger aieny peveld Asheville Times Greenville News 
Birmingham News Atlanta Constitution Charlotte News & Evening Greenville Piedmont 
Mobile News-Item Atlanta Georgian and Chronicle Spartanburg Herald 
Mobile Register Sunday American Charlotte Observer Spartanburg Journal & 
Montgomery Advertiser Atlanta Journal Durham Sun Carolina Spartan 
Montgomery Journal Augusta Chronicle Greensboro News 
Aususta Herald Raleigh News & Observer TENNESSEE 
ARKANSAS Golouae : E irer-S Raleigh Times 2 
Fort Smith Times-Record ai Winston-Salem Twin City Chattanooga News 
Fort Smith Southwest American Savannah Soruing News Sentinel Knoxville Sentinel Y 
Little Rock Arkansas Gazette Savannah Press . ’ Knoxville journal & Tribune 
SOUTH CAROLINA Memphis commercial Appeal 
FLORIDA KENTUCKY Charleston American Memphis News Scimitar 
facksonyille Florida Metropolis Charleston News & Courier Memphis Press 
ampa Times Louisville Courier-Journal Charleston Post Nashville Banner 
Tampa Tribune Louisville Times Columbia Record Nashville Tennessean & American 


(Prepared by the Massengale Advertising Agency, Atlanta, Ga.) 




















War and Investment 


War knocks ofMinary 
good judgment ‘into a 
cocked hat. To invest for 
safety and profit, you need 
firing-line facts. Babson 
Service gives them to you. 

Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 


policy based on fundamental 
statistics. 


Particulars sent free. 

Write to Dept. G-9 of 
Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
ofits Ch ter in the World 
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Cities Service Co. 


As Fiscal Agents of Cities Service 
Company and Operating Managers 
of its ninety odd gas, electric light 
and power, heating, water and oil 
producing, transporting and refining 
subsidiaries, we will be glad to fur- 
nish first-hand information regard- 
ing the properties or their securities 


HENRY L. 


OHER 


& COMPANY 
60 WALL ST. NEW YORK 














To the Thrifty 


It was the army of small investors 
who contributed materially to the won- 
derful success of the first and second 
Liberty 


It was the same army of buyers who 
largely sustained the stock market dur- 
ing its recent depression and prevented 
the demoralization which usually ac 
companies such declines. 


It is the same eq: f of buyers who, 
now educated to the blessings of thrift, 
save while they invest. 

There is no better way to win a compe- 
tence than to buy well seasoned securi- 
ties on the Partial Payment Plan. Pre- 
vailing low prices present many real 
opportunities for beginning your thrift 
program. 

Send for booklet B-9 
“The Partial Payment Plan” 


John Muir & (0. 
Odd Lots 


Main Office, 61 Broadway, N.Y. 
New York, N. ¥. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. Bridgeport, Conn. 


New Haven, Conn. 
Members N.Y. Stock Exchange 














| skilled workers.” 
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AS TO SCARCITY OF LABOR AND 
THE REMEDIES FOR IT 


a ROM practically every section of the 
country” Bradstreet’s has seen re- 
ports of ‘demands for labor going unsatis- 
fied.”’ Besides this, ‘“‘labor shows a strong 
disposition to flit from place to place, the 
eall of higher wages being alluring.’””, Much 
difficulty continues to be found in speeding 
up production. In fact, ‘“‘things have 
come to such a pass that outputs instead 
of being speeded up have actually been 
reduced, either because of strikes, in- 
efficiency of labor, or paucity of hands.” 
While more capacity is available to-day 
than ever, this factor in some instances is 
“negatived by inability to get hands to 
move the machinery of production.” 
Moreover, employees ‘‘are constantly being 
enticed from their jobs by competition 
between employers.’”’ Numerous examples 
have been observed of civic and trade 
bodies ‘‘urging their respective local news- 
papers to refrain from printing help-wanted 
advertisements of out-of-town concerns.” 
Authorities in the steel trade have esti- 
mated that their year’s output of steel will 
only be about 85 per cent. of last year’s, 
“notwithstanding a marked increase in 
capacity.”” In these conditions the extraor- 
dinary demands created by the war must 
receive precedence over everything else. 

The Army and Navy have taken 
many workers, and meanwhile immigration 
has fallen to negligible proportions, and, 
in addition, emigration, tho abnormally 
light, has tended to increase. In the 
month of July it appears that the country 
gained on balance only 2,832 persons from 
the inward and outward flow of human 
beings, that number being the smallest 
reported since December, 1915. Since 
Canada adopted conscription, immigration 
from that zone, heretofore heavily toward 
the United States, has dwindled, and emi- 
gration has expanded. 

In order to indicate the condition cf 
employment in thirteen selected industries, 
Pradstreet’s quoted the following Federal 
statistics showing employment and wages in 
August this year and last, the data being 
for identical establishments in both years: 

Bradsireet’s is confident that ‘‘some of 
our best minds are working to remedy the 

No. Estab- Period of 









Industry’ lishments Pay-roll 
Boct and shoe....... 68 1 week 
Cotton-manufacturing 52 1 week 
Cotton-finishing..... 13 1 week 
Hosiery and underwear. 56 1 week 
UE eb pel RRR 43 1 week 
Ss intra det esdidiasenessasees 34 2 weeks 
Men's ready-made clothing.............+++ 37 1 week 
NE irda Fut vedevesssseoese 109 %%month 
Car-building and repairing.....,.........- 21 %month 
Cigar-manufacturing............-0+e0e00- 61 week 
Automobil siivedesnecsdse 42 1 week 
Leather-manufacturing. .........+.+e0000+ 32 1 week 
PN wiandc ch cdddqesersesescoves 50 1 week 

*Decrease. 

situation, many of the country’s leading 


personages having detached themselves 
from civil pursuits to further the nation’s 
welfare.” Immigration, however, can not 
be speeded up, ‘“‘and even if it could the 
country would be unlikely to gain many 
Only three alternatives 
seem available, viz., ‘‘reduce outputs of 


| non-essentials, exempt more artizans from 


the draft, or conscript war-labor.’”’ The 
writer thinks the situation as to the pro- 








———e 
duction of luxuries * will solve itself in time 
for obviously workers will go to the lines 
providing the highest wages, and these 
lines at the moment are those having to 
do with the wants of war.” The country 
however, can not afford to wait for self. 
supplying correctives, “‘and a lesson must 
be taken from the experiences of other 
countries-England, for instatice.” The 
writer explains how that country, “after 
trials and tribulations, a few months ago 
adopted a law making it a criminal offense 
for a factory worker to leave one job for 
another without registering in a Gover. 
ment employment exchange and receiving 
a permit to make the change.” Under 
this law, the exchange ‘has the right to 
decide whether the employee is justified 
in making the change; if not, he is forced 
to stay.’’ At the same time an employer 
taking employees from another is “fined 
in the event of his action being found 
unjustifiable.” 


ALLIED BONDS AT LOWER PRICES— 
SOME STOCK YIELDS 

Owing to the turn of events in Russia 
and Italy, and the promise that these events 
may lengthen the war, weakness developed 
in November in what are known as the 
Allied bonds—that is, the Anglo-French, 
United Kingdom, French Cities’, and 
Canadian bonds. These bonds, counting 
the par values at which they are to hk 
redeemed at maturity, now yield from 7 per 
cent. to 15 per cent., the latter yield being 
for the bonds of French cities. It is re 
marked by The Wall Street Journal that 
these conditions ‘‘ have offered investors an 
opportunity to buy into them on bette 
terms than have ever been available be 
fore.” Willing buyers for these securities 
however, appeared at the time of the 
greatest declines as indicated by the re 
coveries that at once set in. A typical 
example was the Anglo-French 5 per cea! 
notes which, after selling at 891, recor 
ered to a closing price of $04. Or th 
less active American Foreign Securities 4s, 
which from a low price of 9234 recovered 
to 94144. Such buying as that was not for 
the purposes of support, but “buying for 
investment by those confident of the caus 
of the Governments concerned and satisfied 


No. on Pay-roll, P.C. Pay-roll in August, — P.( 





1916 1917 Ine. 1916 1917 Ix. 
57,904 55,062 4.9 $738,829 : 
40,945 40,542 *1.0 390,047 

9,803 10,165 3.7 121,139 
28,805 9,448 2.2 266,752 
37,743 39,754 5.3 440,834 
10,215 9,727 4.8 228,179 
13,522 15,187 12.3 187,462 

186,601 206,604 10.7 6,897,489 
25,942 25,447 *1.9 800,65! 
19,332 18,73 *3.2 208,176 

104,001 107,024 2.9 2,028,049 

14,532 13,713 *5.6 204,331 
24,881 23,671 %4.9 339,891 


that whatever the developments in Rus" 
and Italy, the ultimate result is not» 
doubt.”” Some interesting comments | 
the situation were made by the writer, ¥! 
a table showing prices and yields as follon 











‘With ‘the exception of the two 
maturing next year, the United King 
5s, due February 1, and. the 58, @ 
September 1, the lowest prices — 
by these notes have been those of reeé 
days. Brought out originally at} 
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Fixed Quality 


81 


IVEN a fixed quantity you can inspection at each step in construction. 
solve almost any problemin mathe- _ Every truck that leaves the factory is a 
matics. But tosolvea practical problem _ faithful execution of a design intrinsic- 
of truck transportation you need some- ally sound. __Pierce- Arrow performance 


thing more. You need fixed quality. is dependable because 
Pierce-Arrow quality always has been, Pierce-Arrow quality is 


isnow and always will be a fixed quality. fixed. 
Itis as dependable as the fact that two 


: Specific data is available covering 
and two make four. Constant chemical ; ee. oy Ue 
the cost of operation of Pierce- 


analysis and physical test safeguard every = Arrow Motor Trucks in many 


ounce of material that goes into Pierce- “erent Hines of business, such as 
Transport, Grocery, Contracting, 
Coal, Brewery, Textile, Oil, Dry 
workmanship are verified by careful Goods, Chemicals, etc. 


Arrow trucks. Skill and accuracy of 


PIERCE-ARRO 


Motor Trucks 





The Worm-Gear 


All Pierce-Arrow Trucks 
are equipped with the 
worm-gear drive, which 
is a positive guarantee of 
effective service under the 
most difficult conditions. 











THE PIERCE-ARROW 


MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Testing the tensile strength of stee 
in the 
Pierce-Arrow laboratory 











gece judgment! A handsome | ¢ 
hristmas Package of delicious sea- 
foods sent direct for you from old h 
Gloucester. A real treat and a real | j obater Sandwich 
surprise for anyone. Fine.for the Filling 
soldier or sailor in camp. We'll de- 





: 
Unique - vi Generous 
and Distinctive Packages 15 
Here is a gift that is different—that | Delicious Sea-foods 
is not to be found. in stores—that including 
breathes good cheer, good taste and | pPresh Lobster 

lam Chowder 


Japanese Crabmeat 
s 
Tunny Fis! 


Shrimps 
New England Clams 
Norway Sardines 





iver. 

Simply send us the name and 
address of the one you wish to re- | Fish Balls 
member, enclose $5, if East of the 


those poin 


Chinook Salmon 


Mississippi and North of Tennessee, and | 5°a Moss 
add Oe. additional if West or South of | Pilot Crackers 
i i i 2 Fish Flakes 


Finnan Haddies 
















rT. 
FRANK E. DAVIS CO. 
247 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. ¢, 


CitVeccccccccccessceseesece & 









Davis Co. 
247 Central Wharf, 
Gloucester, 


Send the Christmas assort- 

ment of Sea Foods, express 

=—=_7 prepaid, as per attached list. en- 

closing Christmas Greetings from 

me. lenclose $...... bemg $5 for 

each, with 50c. additional for those to be 

shipped West of the Mississippior South of 
Virginia and Tennessee. 





Pad May Name. .coccccccscccccccccccccccccs 


Street...... coe 


Cee eee eeeeereeeeeeeeseeees 





Frank E, : 






















‘THE DUO-TONE Attach- 
ment, a full tone and soft 
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to yield from 5.10 per cent., in the case of 


the Dominion of Canada 5s of 1921 


» to 


6.75 per cent. for the 6 per cent. notes of the 


French cities of Bordeaux, Lyons, 
Marseilles, these issues have in the 


and 
last 


week been obtainable at prices to yield 
from around 7 per cent. to better than 


15 per cent. 


“It was in the so-called French Cities’ 
notes that the investment yields ran. up 
so high, the Bordeaux, Lyons, and Mar- 
seilles group returning about 15 per cent., 
while. the Paris 6s went better. than 11 


r cent. 


Of the strictly Government 


issues, the French Republic 514s above a 
10 per cent. basis showed the worst reverse. 
“Canadian issues, with the exception of 


the two-year notes brought out in 


this 


market last fall, have remained on a higher 


credit basis than have those of the mother 
country, due largely to the fact of con- 
tiguity of territory and the constant inter- 


course between the peoples. 
“Tt is interesting to bring together 


current prices for these issues and the price 


the 


at which they were offered for sale by the 


underwriters. The following table of t 


hese 


foreign issues listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange gives the high and low prices for 


1917, and closing price on November 
with the declines from the issue price: 


1917 
Bonds High Low Nov. 12 
Am. Foreign Sec. 5s...1919 9814 9234  9%41% 
Anglo-French &s. ... . .1920 9534 89 9014 
French Rep. 54%s.....1919 101 9314 9414 
Unit Kingdom 5s.....1918 9844 95% 973% 
United Kingd. 549s... 9874 93% 9414 
United Kingd. 5}9s8 9814 9134 924% 
United Kingd. 5!s. 100% = 98 9936 















United K. new 5)s...1919 101% 96 97 

Bordeaux 6s......... .191$ 9%% 82% S4ly 
City of Lyons 6s. . 974, 82k 8416 
Marseilles 6s... ... g 97 8214 84). 
City of Paris 6s....... y 97 83 8354 


1005 93% %41¢ 
100 Wis 905 
100% %}o 9 


Dom. of Canada 5s. . .1¢ 
Dom. of Canada 5s. . . 
Dom. of Canada 5s. . .1$ 


12, 


cline 


At the same time it is interesting to note 
the yields on certain well-known stocks 
at recent prices as indicated in the sub- 


joined table. Not all of these stocks 
of high grade, however, altho several 


are 
are, 


The list was prepared for The Investment 


Weekly a few weeks ago: 






At The Park 


The“Cure’of America 




























Forget your ills and troubles. Not 
only famous as a health resort, butg 
pleasure resort as well. 


THE MINERAL BATHS are mi 

in the world. Effective in the teen 
nervous troubles, rheumatism, gout, glandular 
enlargements, heart disorders, skin tro 
ailments of the liver and stomach—a tonie 
stimulant to all. Given under the same roof ag 
this luxurious and delightful hotel. Eminent 
physicians and trained nurses in attendance, 


Beautiful natural surroundin in 
society, equab!e climate. WINTER MONTHE 
at “The Park” are delightful—really the best 
for resultful treatment. 


Write for illustrated booklet describi f 
ments and baths, ete. = i 


Open the year round 


Mount Clemens 
MICHIGAN 











SHORTHAND 
IN 3O DAYS 










& OC -$ ee ee 


Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine char- 
acters, No “‘positions’’— no “‘ruled lines”—no “‘shad- 
ing’ — no “‘word-signs’”’ — no “‘cold notes.” Speedy, 
practical system that can be learned in 30 days of home 
utilizing spare time. For full descriptive matter, free, 


Chicago Correspondence Schools, 930 Unity Big. Chicago, I 
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CHEFSERVICE f fhat’s whatitisto 
; hhave a few 
InYour own Home } ‘tins onyoursiee 
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MILITARY 


F R E N 4 a CONVERSATION 


by the Military Language-Phone Method and Disc Be 
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Classified Columns 








Classified Columns | 


tone Tungsten needle combined, en- Dits.  Prest. Income 1917 1916 ords. A practical, shor. course fur Military Serve 
ables the loud or soft rendition of Company $ per Sh. Price* Yield% High* High* Also spanish, French, Italian, German by the t 1 
all Victor or Columbia records with- A d 8 54 15 38 87 LANGUAGE - PHONE METHOD 
out removing needle. naconda........ 105 And Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry in 
Saves time. Plays 300 records with- Balt.& Ohio..... 5 51 9 78 85 96 The living voce «fa native professor pronouces thle 
out change of needles. Attached in BethlehemStL(C) 10 77 12.86 515 700 eign language, over and over, until you know it Funly al 
@ moment. Postpaid to any address Brooklyn R.T... 6 44 13.50 82 88 ITOMRATSTGTD 20d friends can use it. Our Dive Phovograrh Ramis £ i 
for $1.00. Money back if not entire- Cc Pacific 10 133 7.46 167 183 UC Rda ety 2! talking machines. Write for Wititary curcular, Boukie 
ly satisfactory, an. Pacific...... ° vt and Free Trial Otfer. Easy payments, “s 
—__—=«w AN IDEAL THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD a 
The Duo-Tone Co., Ansovia, Conn. * Fractions ignored. PLEGAM 902 Putnam Bldg 2 W, 45th Street, 1) de 
w 
in 






























grapefruit grove, in hills of Pasco County, 
near Dade City. 
low prices. Terms. A clean-cut, real Florida 
opportunity. 
Development Agent, SEABOARD AIR LINE 
Ramway Company, 1101 Royster Building, 

Norfolk, Virginia. 


Unimproved lands also at 


B. L. HAMMER, General 
penses. 


for traveling general agents. Must have fair 
education and good references. Will make 
contract for three months, six months or year 
at salary $22.50 per week and necessary ex- 
Can assign most any territory desired. 
For full particulars address George 
Company, Dept. 4-O, Philadelphia, Pa. 


request. 


Scientific American. 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE | HIGHGRADEAGENTS@SALESMEN | PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS | TRAVEL 
YOU CAN OWN A-READY MADE OR| DO YOU WANT TO TRAVEL AT OUR | PATENTS. | Trade-marks and Copyrights. perp gamimmmnuml 
made to order farm home or orange andj} EXPENSE? We want good men and women Our handbook on patents will be sent freeon [7 oe : HOTEL 


; All patents secured through us are | 

described without cost to'the patentee in the k 

i Munn s i 

Attorneys, 688 Woolworth Bldg., NewYork. | 
Washington, D. C., Office, 625 F Street. 
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COLLEGE ARMS 









nN b— Famous winter golfing 





G. Clows | yoOUR» IDEA 


Your Invention. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PERSONAL 








BUILD A BUSINESS OF: YOUR OWN 
and escape salaried‘drudgery for life. 
the Collection Business. Unlimited field: lit- 
+ the-competition. i 

itable. Send for “Pointers” today, 
AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 
56 State Street, Detroit, Mich., 


Learn 








One man made. $2.000, and another $1,600, 
month of 1916 selling VISUAL IN- 
TION EQUIPMENT to schoolsand 
libraries in exclusive territory under perma- 
nent contract. We-want a few high-grade edu- 


in best 
STRUC 


cated men. 
quired. UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 
Dept. C, 417 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


of goods. 


CASH—For any discarded jewelry; for any 
ds; forany di ded false 





watches or 
: teeth. Send us any diamonds, watches, old 
Few opportunities so prof-} gold, platinum or silver jewelry, new or 
faker. any false teéeth,.with or without gold, 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold leaf cotton, 
eto poirits, nothing too. large or 
e send value in‘ cash on receipt 
Your goods returned at our ex- 
pense should our offer be refused within ten 
days. Established.1899. Li 
pany, 432 F..Wood-Street,.P 4 


or auto magn 
too small: 


Bidg,. New York. 


WANTED. 
I'll help 
Send for 4 free books, list of patent buyers, 
hundreds of ideas wanted, etc. 
Patents advertised free. 

OWEN, Patent Lawyer, 
Washington, D.C., or 2278-V Woolworth 


Advice free. 
RICHARD B. 


| 
ou market it. 
45 Owen Bidg., 
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CATER. resort. 18-hole course 
rass putting greens. 
of he South's best] 
courses. Leautiful,) 
healthful location oj 
high ground in | 
Florida. 

















oY, 3 DE LAND FLORIDA 
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Liberty Refining a request. 








-References and cash deposit re- 


ADDING MACHINES 


Washington, D. C. 


WANTED IDEAS.—Write for list of patent 
buyers who wish to purchcse patents and 
What to Invent with List Inventions Wanted; 
$1,000,000 in prizes ofiered for inventions. 
Send sketch for free opinion.:s to patenta- 
bility.. Our four Guide bcoks sent free upon 
Patents ¢dvertised Free. We assist 
to sell their inventions. 
Evans- &Co,, .Patent Attys., 759 Ninth, 















Open January Ist 
Theo. C. Brooks, Mg. 


















TYPEWRITERS 























TYPEWRITERS—Startling valuesia 
—_ $10 bod god wp. Foo rel 
makes. Shi on trial. Big Bargains, 

. ‘Ofte Whitehead 4 


Victor J. 

























‘GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 









PLAYS,’ Vaudeville Sketches, Monologues, 
Dialogues,Spe ikers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, 
Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, Musical Pieces, 
Entertainments for all occasions. Make Up 
Large Catalog free. 


oo 1s 
T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 34, Chicago. 





E,*»MONEY, LABOR — Costs 
verage mistake. THE RAY 
adds with speed and accuracy of -highest | R “Ss 
priced machines. 
Used by U. S. Government, Internationa 
Harvester Co., B. & : 
professional men everywhere. Complete for 
$25.00. Handsome desk stand free. Send 
no money, but write for 20-day free trial. | needed 

RAY CO., 1660 Power Bldg.; Richmond, Va. | D. Swift, 329 Seventh St., Washington, D. C, ‘ Girard, 


SAVES TIM 
less than the 


citer patent books 
Also directly. pacts, A. Ela, 


PATENTS that PROTECT; Write us for 
New Book, Patent Sense. Worth more than 
combined. : 
- os arrister Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. . Est. 1869. 


162 


for Special Offer No. 122-L. 
writer _Co., 186 N. LaSalle St., Chicags 


















PRINTING 














O. Ry., “business. and 





PATENT YOUR IDEAS. Patents obtained 
through D: SWIFT ee sold.to big Manu- 
facturers. . Write .today fo: 

inventions, and surpassing references. 


rfree book of 307 





100 ENVELOPES AND 100 6x9 RUE 
or unruled letter heads, $1.60 prepaid. 
per line extra over four lines. Other 


ing on ante. Girard Jo! Shop, 
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Dirs. Prest. Income 1917 1916 
£ per Sh. Price® Yield% High* Hinh* 
59 3.81 104 131 
39 26 92 102 

134 144 
152 156 
146 
66 
58 
50 
74 
43 
67 
83 
58 
136 
: 118 
lll ( 149 








Company 
Chandler 
St. Paul 
Consol. Gas. 
Dela. & Hudson 
Gen’! Motors (C) 
Inspiration. . .. 
Kan.C.Sou.(Pfd.) 
Kennecott. . Ss 
Maxwell Ist Pfd 
Miami _— 
Midvale... . 
Prest St. Car (C). 
Ry. Steel Spg.... 
U.S. Steel (C).... 
Utah.. ? 
Union Pacific. ... 


THE NEW, AND THE FORMER, 
FRENCH INCOME TAX 

In a recent report by the French Finance | 
Minister on the workings of the war- | 
income tax laws of France, some interesting 
data were set forth. They have been com- 
mented on in a Paris letter to the New 
York Times Annalist. A tax law passed 
in July, 1914, and which became operative 
in 1916, affected incomes above 5,000 franes 
perannum. The tax was fixt as low as 2 per 
cent., but the exemption limit was after- 
ward lowered to 3,000 franes, and the tax 
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made a graduated one, the maximum 
becoming 10 per cent., which was a very 
considerable increase. During the first 
period, the total declarations received 
numbered 285,000, and represented incomes 
aggregating 4,000,000,000 franes, mean- 
while 180,000 persons claimed total exemp- 


tion. For the second period, the number | 
| of declarations ran to 560,000, and the 
| total of incomes to 6,000,000,000 franes, 


while the appeals for exemption increased 
by 20,000. The Annalist’s correspondent 
notes that the figures quoted are not 


| actually representative, for the declara- 


tions during the periods under review were, 


| at that time, optional. Contributors who 





failed to make a return—and they were 
many—were taxed by the revenue officials 
on the basis of the amount of house rent 
paid yearly—frequently a very uncertain 
guide to a contributor’s actual income. 
For the year 1918, the conditions will be 
entirely different, and of these he says: 


“Declaration of the total revenue of | 


every taxpayer, from all sources, during 
1917, will be obligatory, and the rate of 
the maximum tax to be paid on such total 
declared will be raised from 10 to 1215 
per cent., after allowing for the reductions 
to heads of families, ete., as per schedule. 

“Taking the case of a married bank 
manager, with two children, enjoying a 
total revenue of 75,000 franes per annum, 
from various sources, he will be called 


| 


upon to make the following contributions | 


to the National Exchequer: 


Francs 
(a) Total revenue. .........75,000 
ess Francs 
rebate ac’t wife. . .2,000 
rebate, family... 2,000 
amount exem't. . .3,000 
Total. ... 68,000 taxed as per scale 
@) Galary......s00- .. 50,000 
less amount exempted... 4,000 
Total. , .. 46,000 taxed at 3°4% 
(c) Revenue from foreign 
investments 15,000 taxed at 69%..... 
(deducted when 
cashing dividends) 
10,000 taxed at 5°. ....... 
(deducted when 
cashing dividends) 


(d) Revenue from home in- 
vestments. . ce 


*Less 10% allowances 
for family charges 
on first two items... 


Net to pay, per an. 7,025 


‘‘In the ease of a contributor having a 
business of his own, the tax on salary 
would not be operative.” 
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Over the quick, short; 
direct, low-altitude 
Golden State Route. 


All the comforts, and 
many of the luxuries, 
of a first-class hotel. 


Justly famous as the 

model through train— 

yet it costs you no more. 
-+-6 


The Californian is another 
famous fast train to Southern 
California. 

Our Travel Bureaus will be glad 
to plan your trip for you. 

Send for our new Golden State 
Route booklets. 


L. M. ALLEN 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 


Room 721, La Salle Station, Chicago, Ill. 
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TY 
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Suppose you had a sales manager 


who sent your salesmen out from town to town and 
from business house to business house in ox carts? How many 
thousand dollars a year would such a sales manager be worth to you? 
Suppose you had an office manager who refused to have a telephone installed 
—who refused to use stenographers and typewriters but hired a big force of 
clerks to write all your letters in longhand—if you had an office manager like 
that, how long would you wait before you called in a doctor and had his 
head examined ? 


‘ Doggone efficient” would 


be a mild term to apply to such man- 
agement. And “doggone inefficient” is the 
mildest term you can apply to any business manage- 
ment that keeps on paying high printing costs and doing things 
in a slow old-fogy way when a Multigraph will not only cut 
costs but also give you action, insure privacy, and get new 
customers. 


Mr. R. A. Loughney, who is the Sales 
Manager for the Southern Macaroni Manu- 
facturing Co. at New Orleans, has this to say: 


“This would be a lonesome old office without the 
Multigraph. Yes, more than lonesome, it would 
be doggone inefficient. We would spend days tak- 
ing care of things the Multigraph can do in a few 
minutes. It is the most efficient assistant sales 
manager I have ever seen. It helps pave the way 
for the boys on the road. We print all our forms, 
all our enclosures and very often a hurry-up job 
that saves the day for us.” 


The business world is finding new 


ways and betier ways of doing things every 
day. Your neighbors are finding them. Your com- 
petitors are finding them. Those who don’t find them grad- 
ually but surely fall behind. Send in the coupon and we’|I tell 
you what the Multigraph is doing in lines similar to yours. 


You Can’t Buy a Multigraph Unless You Need It 
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THE MULTIGRAPH The Malveran Sen 
1811 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio Multigraph | Junior, 
Tell me what the Multigraph is doing in lines similar to mine. = i sis. 


Our line is 
Name___ 

Official Position 
Fim... 

Street Address __. 


Town 

















